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Reagan’s 'New Federalism,’: Friends and Foes See a Bid to Shift Attention From Deficits 




By Hedrick Smith 

A'w Yurie Times Service 

WASHINGTON — With a far-reaching ini , 
dative for shifting federat programs 10 the 
states. President Reagan has signaled his deter- 
mination to press forward with “the Reagan 
revolution” in government and has moved 
forcefully in an effort to dominate the legisla- 
tive agenda in the face of recession and a rest- 
less election-year Congress. 

- In a State of the Union Message that culmi- 
nated weeks of internal debate. Mr. Reagan 
overruled the While House staff and economic, 
advisers who urged him to combat ballooning 
federal deficits by increasing excise taxes. And 
he took the risk that later this year Congress 
would see deficits as its top priority and try to 
take the political initiative from hint. 

Tacitly, by changing his emphasis Cram the 
budget and tax-cutting battles of 1981 to what 
he calls his “new federalism.’' the president 
was adapting to the economic reality that he 
could not produce “a quick fix” for the econo- 
my and the political reality that congressional 
majorities would probably balk at another 
round of huge budget cuts. Allies and foes 
alike saw his initiative as an effort to divert 


attention from the projected budget deficits of 
nearly $100 billion m mis fiscal year. 

Instead, Mr. Reagan chose to emphasize 
that his primary personal mission was to slow 
the growth of federal spending and reduce the 
size of the U.S. government, and to make clear 
that even the current economic downturn has 
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not shaken his faith in the tax-cxu strategy of 
supply-side economics. 

He seemed to be answering his own inner 
circle when be declared: “The doubters would 
have us turn back the clock with tax increases 
that would offset the personal tax-rate reduc- 
tions already passed by this Congress. Raise 
present taxes to cut future deficits, they ted us. 
Well, I don't believe we should buy their argu- 

m ?Ie seemed also to be warning congressional 
Republicans and Democrats who were tempt- 
ed to enact tax increases, cautioning that this 
tactic would not lower deficits or balance the 
budget but would only slow economic growth, 
reduce production ana destroy future jobs. 

And in acknowledgment that public pa- 


tience was vital to the success of his economic 
program as well as the conservative political 
revolution he has introduced, Mr. Reagan 
urged the public to “summon the strength to 
continue on the course we have charted'’ in 
spite of the pain of rising unemployment and 
widening recession. 

In terms of political strategy. White House 
officials reckoned, moreover, that after a year 
when Mr. Reagan dominated the political are- 
na. the new proposal to gradually turn over 40 
federal programs to the states not only fit the 
president's basic philosophy but was also like- 
ly to be the best way to sustain political mo- 
mentum. 

An fmwiArffa f e Omen 

“This represents the fifth installment on the 
president's mandate,” James A. Baker 3d, the 
White House chief of staff, said. “Last year, he 
cut spending, he cut taxes, he cut regulations 
and he strengthened defense. The fifth thing 
he wanted to do was return power to the 
states. This fundamental realignment of the 
federal system is a dramatic and bold initia- 
tive, and I think it's going to allow us to domi- 
nate the debate.” 

Bui an immediate omen came from the 


House Republican leader, Robert M. Michel, 
of Illinois. While backing the president's pro- 
posal, he noted that it did not directly address 
the nation's economic plight in an election 
year. 

“This is right in line with Republican dog- 
ma.” Rep. Michel said, “but my enthusiasm 
has to be muted a bit because it doesn't create 
one new job now. It’s a partial answer to the 
long-range problem but it does not do any- 
thing for the immediate problem.” 

Not only Republican congressional leaders 
but even White House officials concede that, 
as Congress approaches early votes on raising 
the debt ceiling or adopting a 1983 budget res- 
olution, the deficit issue could take precedence 
and touch off bipartisan efforts to cut mili tary 
spending or raise taxes. 

Pressure Forecast 

Both moderate Northern Republicans such 
as Rep. Bill Green of New York and conserva- 
tive Southern Democrats like Rep. G.V. Mont- 
gomery of Mississippi forecast pressure on the 
president to cut military spending to restrain 
deficits. 

“I see some signs that Republicans in both 
House and Senate might work with Democrats 


if the problem of the deficits and interest rates 
is not addressed head-on." said Rep. James R. 
Jones of Oklahoma, the House Budget Com- 
mit tec rhairmnn 

Presidential aides conceded that Mr. Reagan 
might have more problems dominating the po- 
litical arena this year than last but decided mat 
they had tittle alternative but to come up with 
a series of initiatives, including abolition of the 
departments of energy and education but with 
the “new federalism” as the centerpiece, to 
gain the upper band politically. 

“1 think we can hold the initiative this year,” 
a White House official, said. “We’re not naive. 
It's going to be tough. But we think we can get 
a good portion of this program passed. And if 


a good portion of this program passed. And if 
we bad gone up there with just more budget 
cuts, we would lose the momentum in five 
days.” 

Moreoever, the White House has laid plans 
for Mr. Reagan hims elf to take his case to the 
nation, scheduling appearances before legisla- 
tures in Illinois, Iowa and Minnesota early 
□ext month. 

But the “new federalism” package faces a 
long, arduous legislative fight, especially with 
Democrats in a partisan mood as they indicat- 
ed in their prepackaged nationally televised 


critique of Mr. Reagan Tuesday night. Because 
it touches many programs, it will have to be 
approved by a host of congressional commit- 
tees and is likely to take up most of the year's 

session. 

One issue that promises to dog Mr. Reagan 
increasingly, and one he sought lo anticipate at 
several points Tuesday night, is the Democrat- 
ic charge that his entire program unfairly hurts 
the poor. Even some Northern Republicans 
say that will be a critical test of his “new feder- 
alism” proposals. 

Worried about the impact on New York. 
Rep. Green said that Congress would have to 
ensure that the tax revenues the president was 
turning over to the states would grow as rapid- 
ly as the programs that are being turned over 
and also that Northern states would not be 
hurt by having other slates adopt lower stand- 
ards for programs like food stamps and wel- 
fare. 

Recalling the comment by David A. Stock- 
man. the budget director, that the 1981 
Reagan tax program was “a Trojan Horse” for 
traditional Republican economics. Rep. Green 
said: “If Stockman put together this gift horse 
for the slates, we will want to look at it in the 
teeth very closely." 


Memories of Assault 
On Mine in Katowice 
Darken Poland’s Mood 



■ 


By John Damron 

New York Times Service 

WARSAW — Polish travelers 
from Katowice say the situation in 
the Silesian coal-mining , region is 
much more tense than elsewhere in 
the country, with heavy police and 
army patrols and deep public an- 
ger over the killing of striking min- 
ers several days after martial law 
was declared. 

Numerous reports, including 
one from a local priest, insist that 
perhaps as many as six members of 
the security forces also died in the 
assault on the Wujek mine, in 
which at least seven miners were 
killed on Dec. 16. The authorities 
have denied that any policemen or 
soldiers have been killed anywhere 
in the country. 

*i talked with a father [priest] 
who was present throughout the 
attack," said a 22-year-old man 
from Katowice, “and he saw six 
bodies in uniforms covered by 
white sheets," .Other sources, in- 
cluding one high party source, 
have conceded privately that at 
least one policeman died at the 
Wujek mine, which is in a Ka- 
towice suburb. However, there is 
□o way to obtain independent con- 
firmation of any of the reports. 

The young man from Katowice 
said he visited the Wujek mine last 


week and found that a wire fence 
placed over a bole knocked into 
the concrete- wall by a tank had be- 
come a makeshift shrine. Near the 
fence was an 8-fool-high crucifix 
and. next to that, seven red and 
yellow miners' helmets. 

“Every miner on his way to 
work stops, lifts his cap or kneels 
and lights a candle,” ha said. 

Nearby, on the fence itself, were 
plastered scores of leaflets and 
posters, denouncing the police and 
extolling the Solidarity union. 

“Solidarity was and will be,” 
read one. Others said: “Death to 
the fascist murderers of our min- 
ers" and “We pray for Solidarity.” 

Various leaflets were attached to 
the fence, including the notice of a 
funeral service in “the memory of 
the tragically murdered miners.” 
The travelers said that the authori- 
ties had refused permission for a 
mass funeral for the slain miners. 
Instead, the family of each victim 
was informed of the funeral on the 
day it took place and. was permit- 
ted to have only one priest in at- 
tendance, 

H was also learned that the mili- 
tary commissar of the Wujek mine 
had ordered the removal of seven 
miners’ lamps that were placed 
near the cross, each bearing the 
name of a slain miner. The fact 

(Continued on Page 2, CoL 2) 







President Reagan acknowledging applause before beginning bis State of the Union address. 
Behind Mr. Reagan are Vice President Bush, left, and House Speaker Thomas P. 0*Ne3L 


f The Kremlin, After Suslav’s Death : A Need for Stability 


John F. Bums 

New York Times Service 

MOSCOW — The death of Mi- 
khail A. Suslov has deprived the 


provided on important element of 
stability when the time comes to 
choose a new Communist Party 
leader to succeed Leonid I. Bre- 
zhnev. 

Mr. Brezhnev is 75 years old and 
in fluctuating health, and his suc- 
cession is one of a number of vex- 
ing problems facing the Kremlin. 
There is no obvious front-runner 
for the position and nobody left in 
the ruling Politburo who seems to 
have the stature to play the king- 
maker’s role that Mr. Suslov 
played in 1964. when Mr. Bre- 


zhnev succeeded Nikita S. Khru- 
shchev. 

In addition, Mr. Suslov’s death 
Monday at the age of 79 has re- 
moved the man who for nearly 30 
years acted as the Kremlin’s prin- 
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cipal guardian of Communist recti- 
tude, both inside the Soviet Union 
and in the Soviet-dominated -states 
of Eastern Europe. More than any 
other Soviet leader, he is trfieved 
to have insisted on a halt to the 
erosion of Communist power in 
Poland. 

In this rale, too, Mr. Suslov has 
no obvious replacement. Although 
there are lesser figures in the party 


hierarchy who are considered 
Suslov proteges, none carries the 
authority of their mentor, whose 
career in ideology and propaganda 
spanned every Soviet leader from 
Lenin to Mr. Brezhnev and every 
upheaval from the purges of the 
1930s to de-Stalinization in the 
1960s and the ouster erf Mr. Khru- 
shchev. 

One theory circulating among 
diplomats here Tuesday was that 
Mr. Suslov’s deathVnight dear the 
way for a somewhat less doctri- 
naire approach by the leadership, 
in political as well as economic 
ana cultural matters. In nun, the 
diplomats suggested, potential suc- 
cessors to Mr/Brezhnev in the Pol- 
itburo might find it easier to press 
their candidates on a platform of 


reform. However, there are other 
factors, including bureaucratic re- 
sistance, that will continue to mili- 
tate against any major easing of 
domestic policies. 

The effect on foreign policy, 
particularly relations with the 
United States, is especially hard to 
predict. Although Mr. SusIqv re- 
mained wary of Westerners, he 
was a strong backer of the policy 
of detente, under which the Krem- 
lin sought arms agreements with 
Washington and a broadening of 
trade, cultural contacts and other 
exchanges with the West, Two 
years ago, he described the relaxa- 
tion of East-West tensions as “a 
historic- achievement” and urged 
that it continue. 

Lately, his position was harder 


AWACS Planes Detect 
Soviet Jets in U.S. Zone 



By Michael Getler 

Washington Post Service 

WASHINGTON — Two Soviet 
TU-95 Bear reconnaissance bomb- 
ers penetrated deep into U.S. air- 
space off the Virginia coast to look 
at a new U.S. aircraft carrier and 


Irish Coalition 
Defeated in Vote 
On 1982 Budget 

Reuters 

DUBLIN — Ireland’s seven- 
month-old minority government 
fell Wednesday after losing a cru- 
cial parliamentary vote, 82 to 81. 
on its 1982 budgeL 

Premier Garret FitzGerald, who 
led the center-left coalition of the 
Fine Gael and Labor parties, said 
that he would dissolve Parliament 
and call a general election. 

The vote followed a speech by 
Finance Minister John Bruton in- 
troducing extensive lax increases 
to in 1 to combat the country’s debt 
problem. The government had cut 
butter and milk subsidies and in- 
creased taxes on a wide range of 
consumer goods, including beer, 
cigarettes and gasoline. 

The budget was intended to 
bring the deficit down this year to 
715 million Irish pounds ($1.07 
billion) from last year’s Ievd of 
SU2 million pounds. 


were detected by AWACS radar- 
warning planes that are said to be 
patrolling the waters between 
Cuba an<C the United States. 

Although it is not uncommon 
for Soviet reconnaissance planes to 
probe near XJ.S. fleet maneuvers, 
informed sources said that deploy- 
ment of the Air Force’s Airborne 
Warning arid Control' System 
planes is a new development 
linked to growing concern about 
shipment of new MiG-23 Flogger 
attack jets from Moscow to Ha- 
vana earlier this month. 

Military officials said Tuesday 
night that the two Soviet TU-95s 
had taken off from their base in 
Cuba that day and were intercept- 
ed and escorted from U.S. airspace 
by Air Force F-I5 Eagle fighters 
and Navy F-4 Phantom jets. The 
Soviet planes returned to Cuba. 

The planes reportedly penetrat- 
ed 42 mDes into the UA air de- 
fense zone off the coast to within 
about one mile of the Carl Vinson, 
the new 93,000-ton, Nimitz-class 
nuclear aircraft carrier. The Vin- 
son left Newport News, Va,, Sun- 
day for sea trials. 

Pentagon officials said the TU- 
95s were at about 1200 feet (368 
meters) when they came closest to 
the Vinson off Cape Charles, Va. 

Such Soviet bombers occasional- 
ly have penetrated the U.S. air de- 
fense zone, which extends about 
200 miles to sea. U.S. jets normally 
intercept Soviet planes delected in 
the zone and escort them out. 
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A U.S. Navy F-4 Phantom jet escorts one of two Soviet TU-95 Bear reconnaissance planes that 
penetrated deep into United States airspace and drded the new aircraft carrier Carl Vinson. 


Officials who declined to be 
identified said that Tuesday's in- 
cursion was the first they could re- 
call in which TU-95s made a spe- 
cial round-trip from Cuba to re- 
connoiter U.S- naval units off the 
U.S. East Coast. 

According to the Pentagon, an 
unspecified number of F-I5s 
scrambled from Langley Air Force 
Base, Va^ and intercepted the So- 
viet planes about 218 ‘miles from 
the Vinson. 

Two F-4s from Oceana Naval 
Air Station at Virginia Beach look 
over the escort about 46 mDes 
from the Vinson and accompanied 
the TU-95s as they circled the Vin- 


son once before heading back 
toward Cuba, the Pentagon said. 

The presence of about half a 
dozen MiG-23s in packing crates 
at an airfield near Havana is 
“making a lot of people uncom- 
monly unhappy” in Washington, a 
well-placea source here said Tues- 
day. 

Secretary of State Alexander M. 
Haig Jr. expressed concern about 
the MiGs Tuesday during a meet- 
ing with Soviet Foreign Minister 
Andrei A Gromyko in Geneva, 
the source said. 

Although the MiGs are still 
crated, sources here said U.S- spe- 
cialists are same the planes are of 
the modern MiG-23 variety. About 


30 or 40 other crates with the air- 
craft are believed to contain spare 
parts and other equipment 

But it is unknown whether these 
MiGs are primarily models used 
for air defense or to support 
ground troops, or whether they are 
models that can carry bombs, in- 
cluding nuclear weapons. 

If they are the bomb-carrying 
variety, their presence could in- 
volve a breach of understandings 
reached in 1962 between Washing- 
ton and Moscow about keeping 
such weapons out of Cuba. It is 
not known whether the planes are 
meant to stay in Cuba or are for 
eventual transshipment to Nicara- 
gua. 


President Proposes Transfer 
Of Responsibility to States 


to determine. He had always 
warned against the dangers of ide- 
ological corruption u detente 
caused a lowering of the guard 
against “bourgeois” practices at 
home, and he renewed his stric- 
tures three months ago in a speech 
to social scientists. On that occa- 
sion be said that “our class enemy, 
its propaganda and its special ser- 
vices” Dad launched a “psychologi- 
cal war” against the Soviet Union, 
particularly Soviet youth. 

Given his reservations, Mr. 
Suslov may have lost some of his 
enthusiasm for detente in the last 
two years as Afghanistan, Poland 
and other issues created fresh ten- 
sions with the WesL Although he 
seldom spoke in public, and re- 

(Contbmed on Page 2, CoL 6) 


By JLec Lescaze 

Washington Post Service 

WASHINGTON — President 
Reagan has proposed an extensive 
realignment of government re- 
sponsibilities between Washington 
and the states and said be would 
not raise taxes this year because 
his economic program wDl bring 
federal deficits down and restore 
prosperity. 

Presenting his first State of the 
Union message on Tuesday. Mr. 
Reagan called for “a single, bold 
stroke” to make government more 

President Reagan’s program still 
has support from voters. Page 7. 

responsive to the people by strip- 
ping an array of more than 40 pro- 
grams out of federal conirol and 
turning them over to the states. 

Noting that he plans to make a 
separate speech on foreign policy. 
Mr. Reagan said, “Our sanctions 
against the military dictatorship 
that has attempted to crush human 
rights in Poland — and against the. 
Soviet'regiine behind that military 
dictatorship — clearly demonstrat- 
ed to the world that America will 
not conduct "business as usual* 
with the forces of oppression.” Re- 
iterating a pledge made Jan. 19, he 
said, “If the events in Poland con- 
tinue to deteriorate, further mea- 
sures will follow.” 

He added that the United States 
will act firmly toward “those who 
export terrorism and subversion in 
the Caribbean and elsewhere, espe- 
cially Cuba and Libya.” 

The proposal to turn more re- 
sponsibilities over to the states, 
which Mr. Re a g an called “New 
Federalism.” would realize a 
dream that he has hod since the 
start of his political life in the 
1960s. He campaigned year after 
year against big government, and 
his proposal would make federal 
government a good deal smaller. 

“Our citizens feel they have lost 
control of even the most basic de- 
cisions made about the essential 
services of government, such as 
schools, welfare, roads, and even 
garbage collection. They are 
right,” Mr. Reagan told a joint ses- 
sion of Congress. 

In the major element of the pro- 
gram, the federal government 
would assume aD costs of Medic- 
aid. which now is a joint federal- 
state program, and would turn 


On Page 2: 

Democrats issued their own 
State of Lhe Union message, 
gloomily emphasizing unem- 
ployment and social welfare 
cuts and attacking Reagan ad- 
ministration policies as favor- 
ing the rich Americans over 
the poor and the middle class. 
Larger budget deficits than his 
advisers had recommended 
wiD result from the Reagan 
fiscal policy for the next two 
years, but the president insist- 
ed that “raising taxes won't 
balance the budget” 

Business tax changes outlined 
by Mr. Reagan are designed to 
raise a total of $24 billion in 
fiscal 1983 and 1984 despite 
his insistence that he would 
not increase taxes. 


over to the states welfare and food 
stamp programs. 

Mr. Reagan also proposed turn- 
ing some 40 other domestic spend- 
ing programs over to the states to 
continue or not as the;' chose, Fbr 
an interim period, the federal gov- 
ernment would also turn over 
funds to help the stales pay for 
them, but after 1991 that aid 
would cease and it would be up to 
the states to levy the taxes to sup- 
port them. 

The president devoted most of 
his address to federalism and the 
economy, but he also said: 

• The journey toward civil 
rights for all citizens “must contin- 
ue with no backsliding or slowing 
down.” He added that his adminis- 
tration's commitment to equal 
rights for women “is firm and 
unshakable.” 

• The nation's legal system, 
“which overly protects the rights 
of criminals.” must be transformed 
to combat crime. 

Mr. Reagan used his speech to 
boil the achievements of his first 
year in cutting federal spending, 
eliminating federal regulations, at- 
tacking government waste and 
fraud, and strengthening defense. 

“Together, we have made a new 
beginning, but we have only be- 
gun.” the president told Congress. 

“The record is dear, and I be- 
lieve history will remember this as 
an era of American renewal; re- 


member this administration as on 
administration or change; and re- 
member this Congress as a Con- 
gress of destiny." 

It was a speech in which Mr. 
Reagan never bad to go against his 
instincts. He reiterated his belief in 
the program he put in place last 
year and went on to call for his 
long-cherished idea of government 
realignment. 

He rejected any “quick fix” 
course correction w the face of 
huge estimated deficits for this 
year and 1983 and 1984 — esti- 
mates that brought calls for reme- 
dial action from his senior advis- 
ers. Instead, the president told the 
nation to “summon the strength to 
continue on the course we have 
charted.” 

The president went on to 
promise budget deficits far lower 
than the $100 billion to $150 bil- 
lion estimated by others. 

He said that the economic fore- 
casts he will submit to Congress on 
Feb. 8 will show a 1982 deficit of 
less than $100 billion and declin- 
ing deficits in the following years. 

“Higher taxes would not mean 
lower deficits.” Mr. Reagan said. 
“If they did, how would we explain 
that tax revenues more than dou- 
bled just since 1976, yet in the 
same six-year period we ran the 
largest series of deficits in our his- 
tory?” 

He said that he will call for sav- 
ings in benefit programs totaling 
$63 billion over four years without 
affecting Social Security, and be 
strongly rejected charges that his 
spending cuts jeopardize the poor. 

“Contrary to some of the wild 
charges you may have heard this 
administration has not and will 
not turn its back on America’s eld- 
erly or America’s poor," the presi- 
dent said “1 am confident that the 
economic program we have put 
into operation will protect the 
needy while it triggers a recovery 
that will benefit all Americans.” 

Details of his proposed remedy 
remain to be worked out with Con- 
gress and state and local officials, 
he said but he described it as the 
return of about $47 billion in pro- 
grams to state and local govern- 
ment “together with the means to 
finance them and a transition peri- 
od of nearly 10 years to avoid un- 
necessary disruption.” 


Africa and Black States R< 
•offress on West’s Namibia 


By Bernard D. Nossirer 

New York Times Service 

UNITED NATIONS, N.Y. — 
The first step in a Western plan to 
free South-West Africa from South 
African rule has reportedly 
received a “positive” response 
from South Africa and qualified 
approval from eight black-ruled 
African countries involved in the 
talks. 

An African diplomat said that 
the black-ruled nations had accept- 
ed the main aspects of the Western 
proposals for constitutional guide- 
lines for the territory, also known 
as Namibia, but objected lo the 
proposed voting arrangements for 
an assembly that would write the 
constitution. 

In Cape Town, South African 
officials described their govern- 
ment's response as “positive" and 
said they regarded the first phase 


of the plan as completed. No de- 
tails were given, however, and 
there was no indication from dip- 
lomatic sources as to whether any 
qualifications or conditions had 
been attached. 

It appeared that, in view of the 
objection raised by the black-ruled 
nations, further delay was in pros- 
pect for the attempt mark, for 
nearly five years by the United 
States. Britain. France, West Ger- 
many and Canada to bring about 
the independence of the disputed 
territory. 

African diplomats here, howev- 
er. indicated that they were willing 


to negotiate the voting system and 
that this would not be an insuper- 
able obstacle to acceptance of the 
first phase. 

Agreement on the next step — 
determining the size and makeup 
of United Nations forces that 
would patrol a demilitarized zone 
along Lne border between Namibia 
and Angola — is widely regarded 
as far more difficult. 

It would also involve devising 
some means of overcoming South 
Africa’s contention that the Unit- 
ed Nations, which would supervise 
the elections, is biased in favor of 
the guerrillas of the South-West 
Africa Peoples Organization, 
which has been fighting for the ter- 
ritory's independence. 

The five Western nations' first- 
phase proposal would lay down 
the broad principles, including a 
hill of rights, to govern the consti- 
tution for an independent Nami- 
bia. There appears to be little con- 
troversy over this. 

Voting System Criticized 

The document also provides that 
half the delegates to a constitution- 
al assembly should he chosen by 
proportional representation and 
half from single-member consti- 
tuencies. It is this feature that has 
drawn criticism from the black- 
ruled African countries and the 
guerrilla group. 

Under the proposal, each voter 
would vote separately for a party 
and for a candidate in a geograph- 
ic constituency. 


Black African officials urge chat 
either one system or the other be 
adopted, and they say they prefer 
proportional representation. 

The guerrilla group's supporters 
are concentrate in the north, 
among the Ovambo tribe. A con- 
stituency system would increase 
the representation of their rivals, 
the Democratic Tumhalle Alli- 
ance, a grouping favored by South 
Africa. 

The black-ruled nations in- 
volved in the talks are the so-called 
“front-line" slates — Angola, 
Botswana. Mozambique, Tanza- 
nia, Zambia and Zimbabwe — and 
Nigeria and Kenya. They met Sat- 
urday in Zambia's capital of Lusa- 
ka to shape their position. 

In preparation for the second 
phase. South Africa's foreign min- 
ister. R.F, Botha, has begun bol- 
stering his government’s charge of 
UN bias in favor of the guerrilla 
group. 

He has done so in public letters 
attacking die United Nations’ new 
secretory-general. Javier Perez de 
Cuellar. After the secretary-general 
denounced South Africa’s apar- 
theid system, Mr. Botha wrote that 
Mr. Perez de Cuellar had “demon- 
strated his inability to act in a just 
and unbiased manner." 

If and when the second phase is 
accepted by both sides, a date 
would be set for a cease-fire be- 
tween the guerrillas and South Af- 
rica, 


~ — v 
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Democrats Respond 
To Talk by Attacking 
Reagan Fiscal Policy 


Frarn Agency Dispatches 

WASHINGTON — The Demo- 
crats have issued their own state of 
the union message, a gloomy state- 
ment emphasizing unemployment 
and Reagan a dminis tration cuts in 
sodai welfare programs and at- 
tacking President Reagan’s poli- 
cies as favoring the rich over the 
poor and middle class. 

The program, shown Tuesday 
night after Mr. Reagan’s State of 
the Union address, included criti- 
cism from a wide range of Demo- 
crats. 

On Wednesday, Republicans 
joined Democrats in saying that 
Mr. Reagan’s proposal should not 
be allowed to divert national atten- 
tion from pressing economic prob- 
lems. 

Senate Majority Leader Howard 
H. Baker Jr, Republican of Ten- 
nessee, called Mr. Reagan’s plan to 
transfer more than 40 programs to 
the states “a brave courageous 
statement” that could be approved 
by Congress this year. 

But Sen. Mark O. Hatfidd. an 
Oregon Republican who is chair- 
man of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, cautioned: ““His success in 


achieving 


remarkable zeas to buy a home. 


program ... will ultimately hinge 
on an economic rebirth in the com- 
ing year. The looming specter of 
increasing federal deficits and high, 
interest rates simply cannot be ig- 
nored.” 

And Senate Finance digit-man 
Robert J. Dole, the Kansas Repub- 
lican whose appeal for an increase 
in excise taxes to trim the deficit 
went unheeded by Mr. Reagan, 
warned that the tr ansf er plan 
could “produce some pitfalls.” 
Federal deficits of just under 5100 
trillion, the figure cited by Mr. 
Reagan in his address, “are not 
economically acceptable.” Sen. 
Dole added. 


New Deal Ideas Revived 


Democrats’ Criticisms 


Democratic criticism was harsh- leader in the Senate, said. “Some 


er. Senate Minority Leader Robert 
G Byrd of West Vi rginia said, “I 


don’t believe Democrats or Repub- 


of the cures [of the New Deal] 
worked when there was a depres- 
sion, and this looks more and more 


licans will want to stand still while like a depression.” 


our economy continues to deter- 
iorate.” 

The Democrats' response Tues- 


“Things are tough out there and 
there has to be some strong ac- 
tion,” said Sen. J. Bennett John- 


day night was made in a 28-minnte ston, a Democrat of Louisiana and 
television program sponsored by one of several moderate-to-con- 
Democradc congressional cam- servative Democrats to join liber- 
paign committees and the Demo- als in endorsing a new look at the 
craxic National Committee. earlier Democratic approaches. 

It cited a new poll, commis- “Most Democrats felt he [Mr. 
sioned by the Democratic Party, Reagan] was entitled to his chance 
that found that 57 percent of the to see how his program would 
Americans surveyed believe that work ouL It hasn’t worked oul” 


Reagan Seeks Change 
In Business Tax Rules 


By Thomas B. EdsaU 

Washington Post Service 

WASHINGTON — While say- 
ing that he plans no tax increases 
to reduce the budget. President 
Reagan has outlined a set of busi- 
ness tax changes designed to raise 
a total of S24 billion m fiscal 1983 
and 1984. 

Along with renewing a call for 
the dosing of a limited number of 
tax loopholes, the administration 
wQl propose a minimum corporate 
tax designed to raise S2 j 5 billion in 
1983 and S4J billion in 1984, ac- 
cording to sources. 

In addition, the administration 
is known to be an the verge of call- 
ing for the withholding of 5. per- 
cent of all interest and dividend in- 
come in an effort to bring into the 
Treasury more than SI billion that 
escapes taxation annually. 

“I will seek no tax increases this 
year, and I have no intention of 
retreating from our basic program 


Bomb Damages Paris Bank 


Ram* 

PARIS — A bomb exploded in a 
bank in central Paris Tuesday 
night, causing damage to the budd- 
ing but no casualties. 



work on the project is completed. 
The details of how this reform is to 
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governments, the most likely re- 
form would be to make benefidar- 


Whiter in 
Zurich 


From ISlfa November 1981 until 15th 
March 1982 we present a very attractive 
piciugc for 


families Sir. 89.75 

(in selected rooms) 

for 2 persons per night in a double room. - 
SinjJc room Sfr. 79.75. Or » die 
Guesthouse double mom Sfr.5S.73 or 
single room Sir. 49.75. 


form would be to make beneficiar- 
ies of the bonds choose between 
the tax benefits to the bond or the 
new depredation schedule in the 
1981 tax bin, instead of taking 
both in what tax lawyers cal! “dou- 
ble dipping.” 

• An end to a tax loophole un- 
der which life insurance compa- 
nies, particularly mutual firms, 
lessen their tax burden by “co-in- 
suiing” clients with subsidiaries or 
other companies. 
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“things have gotten pretty serious- 
ly off on the wrong track,” and 
mat 48 percent of mem say they 
think “Ronald Reagan does not re- 
ally care about people like me.” 
The program mcluded inter- 
views with citizens in various cit- 
ies. “The o3 companies and the trig 
corporations get all the tax 
breaks,” complained an elderly 
woman on Sodai Security, in 
Washington. A man looking for a 
job in Detroit said, “I’ve seen peo- 
ple go into garbage cans and pick 
out food. This is getting worse 
than the Depression.” 

California Gov. Edmond G. 

Brown Jr. was featured prominent- 
ly, noting that he had been taught 
to “pray for die most forgotten 


souls in purgatory. Their number 
has grown, we should put a safety 
net under those people so they get 
some piece of the' American 
dream.” 

Sen. James R. Sasser and Rep. 
Albert A. Gore Jr„ both Demo- 
crats of Tennessee, were shown 
standing in an empty field with a 
group of real estate agents, com- 
plaining about high interest rates 
and the inability of average dti- 


A1 though the film offered no 
specific programs. Democratic 
senators were shown discussing 
various ideas, some of which dated 
from the New DeaL They included 
government help for homeowners, 
farmers and small businessmen to 
avoid mortgage foreclosures, revi- 
val of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. to help ailing industries, ex- 
tension of unemployment benefits, 
an income policy involving wage 
and price restraints and credit allo- 
cations. 

While ruling out what he called 
the big spending programs of the 
past, Alan Cranston, the Californi- 
an who is assistant Democratic 



Presid ent Reagan before his address. With him are Senate Ma- 
jority Leader Howard H. Baker Jr., a Tennessee Republican, 


right. House Majority Leader Jim Wright, a Texas Democrat, 
and Rep. Margaret M. Heckle*, a Massachusetts Republican. 


Reagan Budget Lifts Projections for Deficits 


By Edward Cowan 

ATew York Tima Service 
WASHINGTON — Insisting 
that “raising taxes won’t balance 
the budget,” President Reagan has 
outlinedto Congress a fiscal polity 
that would produce larger budget 
deficits in the next two years (Iran 
his advisers had recommended. 

With the deficit for the fiscal 
year 1982 projected by the admin- 


istration at roughly S95 billion. 
Treasury Secretary Donald T. Ro- 


of tax relief the president said 
Tuesday in his State of the Union 
address. He described die dosing 
of die tax loopholes as “eliminat- 
ing ineffective subsidies for busi- 
ness” and the expanded corporate 
mrnfannm tax as a proposal to 

“strengthen the law which requires 
all large corporations to pay a min- 
imum tax.” 


Left off the list, although it was 
not dear that it bad been dropped, 
was an administration suggestion 
made last September to lower the 
amount of income unemployed 
persons can receive without paying 
taxes. 

The tax proposals were reported 
to indude: 

• A corporate minimum tax. 
Under this proposal, corporations, 
when calculating their tax liability, 
would be required to use both nor- 
mal methods and a second system. 
Under the second system, the cor- 
poration would odd back to its ad- 
justed gross income certain tax 
preferences and then take specified 
exemptions. The corporation 
would then be required to pay the 
higher of the figures produced by 
the two systems. 

• Restrictions on the “complet- 
I ed contract” rules under which a 

contractor does not owe taxes until 


Treasury Secretary Donald T. Re- 
gan said the deficit would come 
down by $10 billion in the fiscal 
year 1983, which begins Oct. 1, 
and by a simil ar amount in 1984. 
Mr. Regan and other advisers had 
recommended that the president 
ask for increases in federal excise 
taxes as part of a strategy to 
achieve deficits of about $75 bil- 
lion in 1983 and $55 billion in 
1984. 

Mr. Regan was asked in an in- 
terview Tuesday night how he 
thought the financial community 
would react. “My guess is that the 
difference in the deficits” to be 
projected in the president's 1983 
budget on Feb. 8 and the lower fig- 
ures that might have resulted from 
tax increases “would not be so 
great as to make this a real market 
event,” he said. 

The president in his State of the 
Union Message and the White 
House in a “fact sheet” empha- 
sized two points about the budget 
deficit: that it would be declining 
year by year and that it would rep- 
resent a smaller percentage of the 
total economy, or gross national 
product, than did the record $66- 
billion deficit of 1976, under an- 


other Republican president, Ger- 
ald R- Ford. 

Despite the president’s sweeping 
expression of distaste for increas- 
ing taxes, a theme that goes back 
to the 1980 eampirign the White 
House “fact sheet” did make two 
limited proposals for raising addi- 
tional revenues. 

One was to renew Mr. Reagan's 
request of SepL 24 to dose “loop- 
holes” in some parts of the tax 
code that affect corporations. The 
second proposal was to strengthen 
the present minim nm corporate 
tax to make sure, the White House 
said, “that all larger, economically 
profitable corporations pay a mint- 
mum share of federal taxes.” 

Secretary Regan said the broad- 
er corporate minimum tax would 
raise less than $3 billion in the 
1983 fiscal year, $4.5 billion or so 
in the fiscal year 1984 and $5 bil- 
lion a year thereafter. 

Neither Mr. Regan nor Murray 
L. Wddenbaum, die chairman erf 
the Council of Economic Advisers, 
would disclose exactly what defi- 
cits for 1983 and 1984 would be 


financial and business executives 
at the White House. They included 
Walter B. Wriston, chairman of 
Citicorp: Theodore Brophy, chair- 
man of General Telephone and 
Electronics;, James T. Lynn, the 
budget director under President 
Ford, and Alan Greenspan. Mr. 
Ford’s chief economic adviser and 
a frequent consultant to the 
Reagan White House. 

Afterward. Mr. Greenspan, who 
has em phasize d the i m por t ance of 
shrinking the deficit as the way to 
bring down interest rates and en- 


Haig Offers Proposals 
On Palestinian Talks 


projected in the president’s budget 
on Feb. 8. But Mr. Regan's com- 


ment of declines -of roughly $10 
billion a year pointed to a 1983 
deficit of $80 billion to $90 billion 
and one for 1984 in the $70 billion- 
plus range, an interpretation he 
did not dispute. 

The White House estimated that 
the “loophole” closing would pro- 
duce revenues of $24 billion in 
1983-84, a trifle more than the rev- 
enue forecast of SepL 24. 

Mr. Regan gave a private brief- 
ing Tuesday afternoon to several 


Warsaw Charges U.S . 
Forms Defector Group 


be achieved, along with the issue 
of retroactivity, will determine 
who the major losers would be. 

• Limits on industrial develop- 
ment bonds. Sure to be opposed 
, by industry and state and local 


The Associated Press 

WARSAW- — The Polish press 
agency PAP claimed Wednesday 
that UJS. intelligence experts are 
forming a group of Polish defec- 
tors near Washington in prepara- 
tion for an anti-Polish propaganda 
campaign. 

The agency, in a dispatch from 
Washington, said that the cam- 
paign included a “mammoth and- 
Pousb television program to be 
broadcast worldwide, except for 
the United States.” 

The show, “Let Poland Be Po- 
land.” is to be beamed Sunday 
around the world by satellite. It 
was produced by the U.S. goyem- 


Reagaxu Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher of Britain and other 
world leaders, as well as celebrities 
like Frank Sinatra. 


Ministerial Protest 


[Polish Justice Minister Sylwes- 
ter Zawadzkd has tried unsuccess- 


fully to resign in protest against at- 
tempts by the martial law authori- 


tempts by the martial law authori- 
ties to impose orders on courts, 
Reuters reported from Warsaw, 
quoting well informed sources. 


quoting well informed sources. 

[The sources said that the minis- 
ter had complained about specific 
instructions to the courts under 
summary justice procedures to im- 
pose the sentences demanded by 


state prosecutors. Warsaw courts 
have been lenient on martial law 
offenders, in some cases acquitting 
strikers for whom the prosecution 
had demanded long jail terms 

[The sources said that the minis- 
ter submitted his resignation to 
Gen. Henryk Kostrzewa, the mili- 
tary commissar who has been in ef- 
fective control at the Justice Minis- 
try since the imposition of martial 
law Dec. 13. but it was not accept- 
ed, Reuters reported.] 

In its dispatch from Washing- 
ton, the press agency said, “Polish 
defectors are reportedly being 
grouped in a high-security center 
organized in the state of Virgiiiia 
under the auspices of the CIA and 
FBI.” 

The news agency claimed that 
two former Polish diplomats were 
being “interrogated* there. The 
diplomats are Romuald Spa- 
sowski. who was ambassador to 
the United States, and Zdzislaw 
Rurarz. who was the envoy to Ja- 
pan. Both defected to the United 
States after martial law was im- 
posed. 

In addition, the PAP report said 
that “various other defectors who, 
due to their former jobs held in Po- 
land. might be of any value to the 
American intelligence and propa- 
ganda are being brought in. 


Assault Memories Darken Katowice Mood 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
that the authorities allowed the 
cross and leaflets to remain indi- 
cated that they feared antagoniz- 
ing the local population further. 

Elsewhere in Silesia, the authori- 
ties have not been so tolerant In 
front of the July Manifest mine in 
Jastrzebie, a Solidarity stronghold, 
a memorial plaque on a marble 
cross that had been erected before 
martial law was taken down. Spe- 
cial paramilitary units, called 
ORMO, are said to destroy any 
Solidarity signs as soon as they are 
put up. 

A strike at the mine that began 
on Dec. 14, the day after the impo- 
sition of martial law. was broken 
up, and the Solidarity chairman, 
Antoni Bozek, was arrested. Ac- 
cording to local sources, ORMO 
units then stormed into miners’ 
dormitories, searching room by 


room for subversive material. 

There are reports, unconfirmed, 
that a policeman was killed in a 
fight at one of the dormitories. 


By Don Oberdorfer 
and William Claiborne 

Washinpan Past Smce 

JERUSALEM — Secretary of 
State Alexander M. Haig Jr. initi- 
ated a new U A push for early and 
visible progress in the Middle East 
peace process in a round of meet- 
ings with Israeli leaders here 
Wednesday. 

According to U.S. and Israeli of- 
ficials, Mr. Haig presented Ameri- 
can “ideas” for bridg in g the gaps 
in several areas between Israel and 
Egypt in the stalled negotiations 
about Palestinian autonomy in the 
West Bank and Gaza. 

The diplomats described Mr. 
Haig’s offerings as suggestions of a 
general nature rather than formal 
or detailed proposals. After a four- 
hour meeting Wednesday night 
with Prime Minister Mena chcm 
Begin. Mr. Haig termed them 
“general formulas in certain nar- 
row areas.” 

Israeli Army radio said the 
suggestions dealt with land and 
settlement policy as well as the leg- 
islative powers of the proposed, 
self-governing authority for the 
Palestinians. Official briefers of 
the two sides would confirm only 
that the scope and authority of the 
autonomous council was involved. 

There was no expectation that 
Israel would immediately agree to 
Mr. Haig's suggestions or that' 
Egyptian officials would do so 
when the secretary of state travels 
on to Cairo Thursday. 

The hope expressed by U.S. offi- 
cials was rather that Mr. Haig’s 
ideas would bring about a com- 
mon concentration on areas where 
major progress can be made, dis- 
pelling concern that the Camp Da- 
vid peace process is dead except 
for the return of the Sinai sched- 
uled for midnight April 25. 

“Haig told us today he very 
strongly believes it is possible to 
reach an agreement,” an Israeli of- 
ficial said. He added that Mr. Haig 
did not make clear how extensive 
such an agreement might be or 
Mien it might be reached. 

“There’s a great deal more to be 
done, and there are many differ- 
ences,” Mr. Haig said after his 
long meeting with Mr. Begin. “But 
there is also some slight progress.” 

Mr. Haig's earlier visit was de- 
scribed as a “fact-finding” mission 
to determine whether intensified 
U.S. diplomatic involvement is 
warranted and necessary. The dis- 
cussions Wednesday seemed to in- 
dicate an affirmative answer and a 
decision to become more active at 
a high level in pushing for a renew- 


“ entire responsibility” for blocking 
a solution to the “paramount prob- 
lem” of strategic weapons rests 
with the United States. 

Mr. Haig, before leaving for Is- 
rael, said that he had assured Mr. 
Gromyko that Washington “was 
actively engaged” in preparing for 
the projected strategic arms reduc- 
tion talks. 


Stoessd Explains Stance 

WASHINGTON (AP) — Wal- 
ter J. Stoessel, who is President 
Reagan’s choice for deputy secre- 
tary of state, said Wednesday that 
the Reagan administration does 
not link the beginning of U.S.-So- 
viet arms reduction talks with an 
end to martial law or any other 
specific action in Poland. 


Mr. Stoessel, testifying at a Sca- 
le Foreign Relations Committee 


ate Foreign Relations Committee 
hearing, said, however, that “cer- 
tainly we cannot divorce Soviet be- 
havior from all other aspects of 
our rel ati ons with, the Soviet Un- 
ion, including arms control” 


Soviet Policy 
Alter Suslov 


(Continued from Page 1) 


cently not at all on foreign policy 
issues other than Poland, some 
diplomats sensed his influence in 
recent propaganda diatribes that 
have described the United States 
as a “whimsical partner” and hint- 
ed the Kremlin might give up oa 
Washington and concentrate on 
Western Europe instead , 

Another view was that even if 
Mr. Suslov had not begun to sour 
on detente, his death now would 
inevitably weaken support for it in 
the Kremlin. Just as former Presi- 
dent Richard M. Nixon’s record of 
staunch anti-Communism made it 
easier for him to press ahead with 
detente in the early 1970s,. some 
analysts believe, so Mr. Suslov's 
credentials as an ideological purist 
made him a crudal ally of Mr. Bre- 
zhnev in the push for closer ties 
with capitalist states. 

Just as surely. Mr. Suslov was 
the archenemy of any relaxation of 
Communist controls in Eastern 
Europe. He was deeply involved in 
crushing the uprising in Hungary 
in 1956 and the “Prague Spring” in 
Czechoslovakia in 1968. and had 
visited Poland twice in the past 
two years to lecture the Commu- 


id six weeks after it occurred. Wit- 
nesses told of how women and 


nist leadership there on the impor- 
tance of political orthodoxy. Only 


children knelt before 1 1 tanks ap- 
proaching from two different di- 


Miners are searched on leaving rectioos and were scattered by tear 
work by policemen looking for ex- gas. 
plosives. Nonetheless, from time to 


plosives. Nonetheless, from time to 
time. 

At the Katowice iron and steel 
planu rolls or barbed wire are used 
to separate departments in an ap- 
parent attempt to prevent plant- 
wide gatherings. A two-day strike 
there was broken up on Dec. 15 by 
ZOMO and army units using tanks 
and helicopters,, but strike leaders 
escaped through tunnels. 

Among 50 persons arrested were 
women who Had brought food to 
the strikers. The police tore down 
a national flag with the slogan 
“We will strike until victory” em- 
blazoned on it, trampled it and 
burned it. . 

The attack on Wiqck is still viv- 


Solidarity reports maintain that 
two policemen were killed when 
iron bars pierced their helmets and 
two others died under metal debris 
tossed down from the roof of a 
building. The miners were shot by 
machine-gun fire. Seven died in- 
stantly and an eighth apparently 
died later in the hospital. About 40 
miners and 40 policemen were in- 
jured. 

One leaflet circulating in Ka- 
towice says: “Brothers and sistera. 
our individual resistance brings no 
effect Wait for the right time. 

It is signed by the “Council of 
Salvation of the Workers Move- 
ment in Hiding, Solidarity.” 


al of progress. 

The secretary of state gave no 
clear indication in his initial talks 
Wednesday about his preferred 
mechanism for moving ahead with 
the suggestions be advanced. There 
was no talk of a three-way meeting 
on the foreign- minister level of Mr. 
Haig, Yitzhak Shamir of Israel and 
Kamal Hassan Ali of Egypt ac- 
cording to Israeli officials. 


Gromyko Comments on Talks 

GENEVA (NYT) — Soviet For- 
eign Minister Andrei A. Gromyko, 
who held talks here with Mr. Haig 


Tuesday, expressed regret Wednes- 
day that the United States was 


day that the United States was 
“unprepared to begin negotia- 
tions” on the Curbing of strategic 
nuclear arms. 

Mr. Gromyko, who arrived in 
Berlin Wednesday for a meeting 
with East German leaders, said the 


two weeks ago, he met in Moscow 
with Polish Foreign Minis ter Jozef 
Czyrek. apparently to lay down 
guidelines for purges. 

Some analysts believe that in the 
short term his absence could lead 
to a greater hesitancy on tough de- 
cisions, particularly if Mr. Bre- 
zhnev’s health prevents him from 
taking full charge of Politburo af- 
fairs. 

Mr. Suslov’s relationship with 
Mr. Brezhnev appeared to be one 
of respect rather than intimacy. 
But some analysts believe that the 
more mature style of leadership 
developed under Mr. Brezhnev 
may have been Mr. Suslov’s great- 
est achievement There is evidence 
that it was Mr. Suslov’s influence, 
as weD as Mr. Brezhnev’s tempera- 
ment that precluded a return to 
the one-man rule and purges that 
blighted the tenure of previous 
leaders. 


lit* 
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Mitterrand, Assailed 


On the Bight and Left, 
Defends Soviet Gas Deal 


The Associated Press 

PARIS — Brushing aside criti- 
cism from the left and the right 
French President Francois Mitter- 
rand Wednesday strongly defend- 
ed France’s natural gas contract 
with the Soviet Union. 

“France is on a road from which 
no one will make it deviate; that erf 
the construction of an independent 
policy guaranteeing its security 
and a condition of its action for 
peace and Freedom,”^ government 
spokesman Pierre Beregovoy quot- 
ed Mr. Mitterrand as saying dur- 
ing a regular weekly Cabinet meet- 

“t. Beregovoy said that Prime 
Minister Pierre Mauroy will ex- 
plain France’s position on the gas 
contract in a statement Thursday 
to the National Assembly. 

Conservative forces and mem- 
bers erf Mr. Mitterrand's Socialist 
Party have criticized the govern- 
ment for the 25-ycar contract with 
the Soviet Union that was signed 
Saturday in Paris. 

The critics contend that the 
agreement with the Soviet Union is 
contrary to the government's con- 
demnation of the Dec. 13 military 
crackdown in Poland and to the 


imposition of martial law in Po- 
land. 

During the Cabinet meeting 
Wednesday. Mr. Beregovoy said 
that Mr. Mitterrand referred to 
France’s absolute right to an inde- 
pendent foreign policy. 

“The independence of the secur- 
ity of France rest on its ability to 
control its economy as much as on 
its own defense effort on the re- 
spect of its alliances and cm the or- 
g&nizatiou erf collective security in 
Europe,” Mr. Beregovoy quoted 


thep resident as say; 
Tne United State 


support that the French people 
have demonstrated for the Polish 


courage investment was asked if 
he thought the prospective deficit 
path was satisfactory. 

“It’s coming in a good deal low- 
er than I originally feared.” he re- 
plied, “and lower than the markets 
themselves had feared.” 

Asked if the deficits would be 
higher than the levels recommend- 
ed by the president’s economic ad- 
visers, Mr. Greenspan answered: 
“They always are. However, they 
are too low and are likely to re- 
main below what the markets have 
been assuming.” 


have demonstrated for the Polish 
independent labor union, Solidar- 
ity. 

The agreement was the first ma- 
jor contract between a Western 
country and the Soviet Union 
since martial law was imposed in 
Poland and since President 
Reagan imposed uadc sanctions 
against the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Mitterrand's administration 
has contended that it is opposed to 
such sanctions because uve Soviet 
Union has not directly intervened 
in Poland. 

Under the new contract France 
wQl buy 8 billion cubic meters (282 
billion cubic feet) of natural gas 
from Siberia each year beginning 
in 1984. if the pipeline from Siber- 
ia to Western Europe is completed 
by that time. 

France was the third European 
country to sign a natural gas con- 
tract with the Soviet Union. West 
Germany and Italy concluded sim- 
ilar agreements last fan, before the 


Tne United States had urged the 
French government not to sign the 
contract because it would increase 
France's dependence on the Soviet 
bloc for its energy needs. 

Under the contract the Soviet 
Union will supply 30 percent of 
France’s natural gas, twice, as 
much as it currently supplies. 

French officials, however, con- 
tend that imports erf Soviet crude 
oil are expected to decline, so that 
overall French dependency on the 
Soviet Union for energy is not like- 
ly to change. France now imports 
5 percent of its total energy needs 
from the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Mitterrand received some 
unexpected support Wednesday 
from former conservative Prime 
Minister Raymond Barre, who 
noted that the contract negotia- 
tions began when he was in office. 

“I respect the continuity of the 
state,” Me. Barre said. M I thus con- 
firm my 'agreement with the deci- 
sions the government has taken.” 

Mr. Barre also said that only Al- 
geria and Nigeria were capable of 
supplying similar quantities of nat- 
ural gas to France. 

“But above all. 1 reject the polit- 
ical-economic amalgams that some 
people make.” the rormer prime 
minister said. "In the Polish crisis, 
hypocrisy is dominant” 


Algerian Gas Talks Halted 

PARIS (A?) — Representatives 
of the Algerian state oil and gas 
corporation Sonatrach broke off 
talks Tuesdav with the French util- 
ity Gaz de France and flew to Al- 
giers to consult with their govern- 
ment 


WORLD NEWS BRIEFS 


I talians Arrest 5 Terrorist Suspects 


United Press International 

ROME — Police discovered four terrorist hideouts and attested five 
persons in two days during the nationwide search for U.S. Army Brig. 
Gen. James L. Dozier, kidnapped Dec. 17 by the Red Brigades. 

The widely scattered hideouts, all used by members of the Prima 
Linea (Front Line) organization that is closely aligned with the Red 
Brigades, and the five people arrested Tuesday, who also had Front Line 
links, had no direct connection with the Dozier kidnapping, police said. 
The police successes stemmed from the capture of four Front Une ter- 
rorists who shot and killed two Carabinieri and wounded a Carabinieri 
sergeant major near the central city of Siena Thursday. 

Meanwhile, police were studying a five-page communique issued 
Monday by the Red Brigades — the fifth issued since Gen. Dozier was 
kidnapped in Verona. The kidnappers also issued a photograph showing 
the general with a heavy growth of beard. 


Iran Says Rebellion Crushed, 34 Die 


The Associated Press 

BEIRUT — The Iranian government claimed Wednesday that its 
forces quickly crushed a rebellion in the northern dty of Amul, kilting 
more than 34 rebels, Tehran Radio reported. 

The radio said members of leftist urban guerrilla groups attacked 
strategic centers “and then started shooting madly in the streets at inno- 
cent people, killing several fanners and workers^ including an 80-year- 
old man.” 

The radio did not specify which of the guerrilla groups was involved, 


but Amul is a traditional stronghold of the Mujahadin-el-Khalq group, 
which is spearheading a seven-month-old fight against the fundamental- 


which is spearheading a seven-month-old fight against the fundament 
1st regime of Ayatollah RuboUah Khomeini. 


British Railroads Struck A gain 


United Press International 

LONDON — British train engineers began another 2-day strike at 
midnight Wednesday, only hours after union members said they also 
would not work Sunday, Wednesday or Thursday of next week unless 
management grants them a 3-percent raise. 

Officials of British Rail repeated their position that the pay increase 
can be had if striking engineers will agree to a flexible 39-hour work 
week or even to binding arbitration on the issue. 

But the Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen did 
not budge in its refusal, no negotiations were taking place and the 2 
million people who daily ride the railroads in Britain faced the task of 
getting to their jobs without train service. This is the third week of strike 
action. 


EEC Farm Price Proposal Reported 


BRUSSELS — The European Economic Community Commission pro- 
posed Wednesday an avenge increase of nearly 9 percent in the prices 
paid to the Common Market’s 8 million farmers this year, EEC sources 
said. 

The suggested increase under the EECs system of guaranteeing prices 
for all major foodstuffs is the most generous recommended by the EEC 
executive body for several years, but it is likely to draw an angry re- 
sponse from the farmers, who are seeking a 16 J percent rise, the sources 
said. 

The commission’s proposals signaled the start of what is expected to 
be months of negotiations between EEC governments on the increases, 
the sources said. The annual battle has been complicated this Year by the 
failure of lengthy negotiations to overhaul the EEC budget. 


Algerian Train Derailment Kills 130 

The Associated Press 


Turkey May Quit Council of Europe 


STRASBOURG, France — Turkey may withdraw from the Council of 
Europe if a motion on human rights is passed, council sources said 
Wednesday. 

The motion, which was to be considered by the 21 -nation council’s 
parliamentary assembly Wednesday and Thursday, calls for the council’s 
Human Rights Commission to investigate allegations of human righLs 
violations under the military rule or Gen. Kenan Evren. Council sources 
smd the motion did not call for Turkey’s expulsion but was likely to 
enrage Turkish leaders so much that they would withdraw, as Greece did 
in 1969. 

- Htotion also calls on Turkey to ensure the right of fair trials before 
independent courts, allow International Red Cross delegates to inspect 
Turkish prisons and abolish laws restricting free expression, trade unions 
and political activity. 


ALGIERS —At least 130 persons were Jailed and 146 injured Wednes- 
day when a train derailed west of Algiers, the Algerian news agency 
reported. i 

The accident, 50 miles (80 kilometers) from Algiers, was the nation's 
worst rail disaster in 20 years. 

In New Delhi, the United News of India reported that the collision of 
two trains killed at least 63 persons and injured 50. The trains crashed 
head-on in thick fog al Agra, 124 miles south of New Delhi. 
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Westmoreland Denies 
Suppressing Reports 
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By Charles Mohr 

Km York Times Service 

WASHINGTON — Gen. Wil- 
liam C. Westmoreland and a 
number of his associates during 
the Vietnam war have indignant- 
ly denied the suggestion in a 
television documentary that 
there had been a “conspiracy” to 
alter and suppress mtdligeoce 
on the size and strength of ene- 
my forces. 

But, during a lengthy news 
conference Tuesday morning, 
the -clired officers confirmed at 
least some of the factual asser- 
tions made during the CBS 
broadcast by other retired mili- 
tary and civuian officials about a 
dispute in 1967 on the subject of 
Vietnamese Communist force es- 
timates. 

Gen. Westmoreland, - who 
commanded U.S. forces in Viet- 
nam from 1964 to mid- 1968. was 
strongly critical of CBS corre- 
spondent Mike Wallace, assort- 
ing that he bad been “subjected 
to a vicious, scurrilous and 
premeditated attack on my char- 
acter and personal integrity.” 
The 90-minute program was 
broadcast Saturday night and 
entitled “The Uncounted Ene- 
my: A Vietnam Deception." 


In a statement, CBS News 
said that Tuesday morning's 
news conference did not per- 
suade the network that the pro- 
gram had been “inaccurate or 
unfair" in its reporting or con- 
clusions. and that assertions that 
there had been impropriety in 
the preparation and editing of 
die broadcast were “totally un- 
founded.” 

In a show of solidarity, Gen. 
Westmoreland was joined Tues- 
day morning by Ellsworth Bunk- 
er, a former ambassador ro Viet- 
nam; retired Air Force Lt. Gen. 
Daniel Cl Graham, who b ad 
served as a colonel on the intelli- 
gence staff in Vietnam; Lt. Gen. 
Philip Davidson, erne of the chief 
intdligence officers in Saigon 
during the war, and George 
Carver, a former head of a CIA 
task force on Vietnam. 

The group, gathered at the 
Army-Navy Club, also disputed 
the assertion that estimates of a 
sharp increase of infiltration by 
regular North Vietnamese 
troops bad been blocked or bad 
validity. However, it appeared 
from some of the comments that 
officers working from prisoner 
interrogations and documents 
had argued for higher figures. 
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Gen. Westmoreland at a news conference after CBS show 
alleging that he suppressed data on Viet Cong forces. 


Philadelphia Bulletin to dose Due to Losses 


The Associated Press 

PHILADELPHIA — The Bulle- 
tin, once the largest afternoon 
newspaper in the United States, 
announced Wednesday (hat it 
would cease publication after Fri- 
day’s edition because of heavy 
losses. 

The publisher, N.S. (Buddy) 
Hayden and the executive editor, 
Craig Ammennan, made the an- 
nouncement in a newsroom crowd- 
ed with more than 300 of the Bul- 
letin's 1,700 employees. “This will 
be the last meeting of the staff.” 
Mr. Hayden said quietly before 
reading a prepared statement 

The 134-year-old Bulletin be- 
comes the third big-city daily in 
the country to close in six months, 
and its demise leaves the nation’s 
founh-largest city with only one 
newspaper owner, Knighi-Ridder 
Newspapers, which publishes the 
morning Inquirer and the after- 
noon Daily News. 

The Bulletin, which publishes 
morning, afternoon and Sunday 
editions, announced the dosing af- 
ter efforts to find a buyer failed. 

“We received a broad range of 
inquiries," said J.P. Smith Jr, pres- 
ident of the Charter Co. subsidiary 
that owns The Bulletin, but “each 
investor deemed the risks of loss to 
be loo high and declined to pro- 
ceed." Charter, a Jacksonville, 
Fla.-based conglomerate in ofl,in- 
surance and communications, be- 
came sole owner of the -newspaper 
a year ago. 

“We negotiated with four Sepa- 


rate groups of people. Those nego- 
tiations wound up last night," Mr. 
Am mer man said. None was identi- 
fied. 

Minutes after the announce- 
ment. additional security guards 
entered the two-block-long Bulle- 
tin building in West Philadelphia. 
“They are here to protect the prop- 
erty," said Mr. Hayden. “It is valu- 
able, and it is up for sale." 

Sam S. McKed, president of the 
Knight-Ridder subsidiary that 
owns the Inquirer and Daily News, 
said that “The Bulletin has become 
the latest victim of changin g mar- 
ket forces and changing lifestyles." 

Mr. McKeel said the dosing im- 
- poses “new obligations” on the In- 
quirer and Daily News. “We have 
extensive plans to enlarge the 
staffs to provide broader and more 
widespread news coverage and fea- 
tures," he said. “More columns of 
space will be added to accommo- 
date the increased content." 

The Bulletin began as the 
Cummings Telegraphic Evening 
Bulletin, four pages for 2 cents on 
April 12, 1847. Alexander Cumm- 
ings, a marring publisher, said 
the newspaper would use a new in- 
vention, the telegraph, to gather 
news. 

Motto Rang True 

At the newspaper's height in the 
late 1940s, the motto “nearly ev-_ 
erybody reads The Bulletin” rang 
true as the newspaper led the 
country^ afternoon dailies with a 
circulation of more than 700,000. 


Charter had tried to stem The 
Bulletin's losses last August, win- 
ning concessions from employees, 
including layoffs, totaling' more 
than £6 J million. 

But Mr. Smith said the loss from 
SepL 1 to the end of 1981 readied 
$7 million, compared to the goal of 

France Resolves 
Saudi Incident 

United Prea International 

PARIS — Relations between 
France and Saudi Arabia were 
back to normal Wednesday after a 
diplomatic incident over what Ri- 
yadh considered an insulting re- 
mark try a top aide of President 
Francois Mitterrand. 

Mr. Mitterrand conferred Tues- 
day with Saudi ambassador J amil 
Hqafllan to allay the diplomat's 
anger over remarks made in a ra- 
dio interview Sunday by the presi- 
dent’s diplomatic adviser, Jacques 
Attati. Defending the a natural gas 
deal with the Soviet Union after 
the Polish crisis, Mr. AttaH asked, 
in a dear reference to Saudi Ara- 
bia, whether France should stop 
buying oil from a country that 
punishes thieves by cutting off 
their hands. 

Mr. Hqaillan said after the 
meeting with Mr. Mitterrand, “I 
am sure that bilateral relations be- 
tween Fiance and Saudi Arabia 
are too solid to be upset by this 
passing but regrettable incident." 


TWA First Class 
has that touch more class. 



Ifs called Royal Ambassador Service. 



We didn’t find it easy 
to improve our First 
Class. But we did it by 
re-examining every- 
thing. And improvingit 
Now we call it Royal Ambassador 
Service. 

A better class of service. 

We started, of course, 
with the 
Sleeper-Seats 



onour747’s. 

They 
were 

Sly redesigned to give improved, 
contoured comfort. Better for relax- 
ing and sieeping,they recline a full 60*? 


Food for thought 

We want you to dine well so we 
offer a choice of five entries, 
varying according to flights. We 
inciudesuch dishes as Duck with 
mangoes and LobsterThermidor. 

And we have a superb wine 
list - you can choose not 
^ only from classic French 
wines, but also from superb 
Californian Chardonnays and 
Cabernet Sauvignons like 
Mondavi and Freemark Abbey 
(4-stars in authoritative guides). 

Service second to none. 

All is served with distinction on 
monog rammed china, with a fresh 
flower on your table Service is 


discreet, attentive a nd friendly 
You’ll be presented with an 
eleganttoiletkitspedallydesigned 
by Ralph Lauren, no less. 

Could we offer more? Your own 
check-in? Of course. A comfortable 
airport lounge?TWA Ambassador 
Clubs are at most international 
airports. Champagne before take- 
off? Indubitably. ■ 

TryTWA’s Royal Ambassador 
Serviceonyoumext flight But be 
warned - it will probably spoil you 
for any other airline 
See your TWA Travel 
Agent for full details 



You’re going to like us 


Reagan Seeking Air Transports, Toxic Arms 


a $3.9 milHon deficit, and that for 
January the loss is expected lo to- 
tal $3 milli on. 

“It is estimated that The Bulle- 
tin had an operating loss of $21.5 
million in 1981. compared with a 
loss in 1980 of $13.4 million," Mr. 
Smith’s statement said. 

The Washington Star, an after- 
noon daily, dosed Aug. 7, leaving 
the morning Washington Post as 
the only dam' newspaper in the na- 
tion's capital. 

The Philadelphia Journal, a 
morning tabloid, folded Dec. 16. 

In New York, the afternoon edi- 
tion of the Daily News dosed Aag. 
28, and on Dec. 18 the newspa- 
per's owner. Tribune Co. of Chica- 
go, announced that the morning 
Daily News was for sale. 

The Bulletin’s daily circulation 
as of last SepL 30 was 397,397, 
compared with 434,105 a year ear- 
lier. according to the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations. For the same peri- 
od, the Inquirer reported daily cir- 
culation of 423,746. down from 
425,746 in September, 1980. 

Faced by competition from tele- 
vision and suburban newspapers 
and the decline of metropolitan af- 
ternoon dailies, The Bulletin add- 
ed a morning edition in 1978. 

When the plan to sell was an- 
nounced, Mr. Ammennan . told the 
newsroom staff that Charter had 
“simply decided it will not contin- 
ue to fund the losses of this news- 
paper." 


By Richard Halloran 

New York Tunes Semce 

WASHINGTON — President 
Reagan has approved a plan to 
double the military budget for 
long-range air -transports and to go 
ahead with a costly program to 
produce new chemical weapons, 
according to adminis tration offi- 
cials. 

A senior Air Force general said 
that the administration would re- 
quest $] 1 billion over the next five 
years to buy 50 Lockheed C-5 
Galaxies, the world's largest cargo 
plane, and 44 McDonnell Douglas 
KC- IQs, which can serve either as 
cargo planes or tankers. 

At the same time, other adminis- 
tration officials said that the presi- 
dent would notify Congress within 
a few weeks of his plans to order 
production of chemical shells and 
bombs in a program estimated to 
cost $6 billion over the next five 
years. 

Budgetary Implications 

Congress, which must vote on 
both plans, seems likely to approve 
the air transports, although the 
high price will undoubtedly raise 
objections. The chemical weapons 
proposal, however, has already 
drawn stiff opposition and seems 
certain lo arouse more from oppo- 
nents who contend that it would 
inflame anti-American sentiment 
in Western Europe, where the 
weapons will be used if a war 
starts. 

The budgetary implications of 
the two decisions were not imme- 
diately dear. It could not be deter- 
mined whether the programs had 
already been included in the mili- 
tary spending projections, whether 
they would be financed by taking 
money from other military pro- 
grams or whether they would add 
to the projected budgets. 

Although the two decisions 
moved on separate tracks, they 
were loosely connected. The air 
transports are intended to move 
tanks, helicopters, armored troop 
carriers and artillery, including 
chemical shells, to Europe to rein- 
force U.S. troops there, or to the 
region around the Gulf to support 
the Rapid Deployment Force. The 
chemical weapons, intended for 
use in massed land combat, would 
be stored in the United States but 
would need air transport to be 
rushed to Europe in the event of 
hostilities. 

Ll Gen. Kelly H. Burke, who is 
in charge of weapons development 
and acquisition for the Air Force, 
said at a briefing that the adminis- 
tration. Congress and the military 
services agreed the nation was 
painfully lacking in long-range air- 
lift capacity. 

To overcome that, he said, the 
Air Force has made several recom- 
mendations, including the develop- 
ment erf a new transport craft 
known as the McDonnell Douglas 
C-17. It would have had better mil- 
itary capabilities than the C-S but 
would have taken about 18 months 
longer to build. 


Geo. Burke said that the C-17 
program was based on a budget of 
$5_5 billion. But Defense Secretary 
Caspar W. Weinberger and Depu- 
ty Secretary Frank C. Carlucd told 
the Air Force to lift the budget 
ceiling and find a way to produce 
more airlift capacity sooner. 

After re-examining tile issue, the 
general said, the Air Force con- 
cluded that it could double this ca- 


pacity by 1989 with the new fleet 
of C-5s and KC-lOs. This would be 
about three years sooner than with 
the C-17s because no research and 
development was needed, the pro- 
duction facilities already existed, 
crews were trained and logistic sys- 
tems were in place. The Air Force 
has 77 C-5s and six KC-10s on 
band, with 10 more KC-lOs on or- 
der. 

Also contributing to the expan- 


sion of the military airlift. Gen. 
Burke said, was a SI. 5-billion pro- 
gram unbuild new wings for exist- 
ing C-5s to extend their flying 
lives. 

On the issue or chemical weap- 
ons, the president was said to be 
ready to notify Congress, as re- 
quired by law. that he intended to 
order production of the weapons 
and would ask Congress for the 
funds to pay for them. 


2 on Boston DC-10 Are Missing 


The Associated Press 

BOSTON — Two passengers 
from a World Airways DC-10 mat 

slid off am icy runway into Boston 

Harbor during the weekend are 
missing and feared drowned, offi- 
cials said. The officials bad said af- 
ter the crash Saturday night that 
no one had been killed. 

Edward Ringo. senior vice presi- 
dent of the airline, was asked T ues- 
day if the bodies of the passengers, 
a father and son, were believed to 
be in the harbor. “It’s pretty obvi- 
ous." he replied. 

Divers returned to the harbor to 
search for the bodies. 

A passenger on the plane, Don- 
ald Welsh, said be was ignored 
when he uied to tell authorities he 
had seen someone disappear into 
the water. He said he saw someone 

2 ERA Supporters 
Refuse to Enter 
Plea in U.S. Court 

Reuters 

BUFFALO. N.Y. —-Two promi- 
nent supporters of the Irish Re- 

f iublican Army had to be dragged 
rom their jail cells to answer 
charges of attempting to enter the 
United Stales illegally. 

In court Tuesday, both Owen 
Catron, who holds the Northern 
Ireland seat in the British Parlia- 
ment won by Bobby Sands, the 
first of 10 IRA hunger strikers to 
die in prison last year, and Danny 
Morrison, a publicist for Sinn 
Fan. the IRA's political arm, 
refused to plead to the charges. 
They were remanded in custody 
until March 8. 

Both said they were “insulted, 
abused and physically threatened” 
by immigration officers who forci- 
bly took them to court. 

Benedict Ferro, district director 
of the U.S. Immigration and Na- 
turalization Service in Buffalo, 
told newsmen that the two went 
“limp and physically resisted” 
when immigration officers tried to 
take them from their cells. 

Mr. Carron and Mr. Morrison 
were arrested almost simultaneous- 
ly last Thursday while trying to en- 
ter the United States over two dif- 
ferent bridges leading from Cana- 
da. They have been charged with 
conspiracy and providing false in- 
formation to border guards. 


struggling lo stay afloat in the' wa- 
ter on the left front side of the 
plane, minutes after the- accident, 
bui the person disappeared before 
he could offer assistance. He said 
he could not tell if it was a man or 
a woman. 

3 Hospitalized 

It had been believed that all 196 
passengers and 12 crew members 
escaped serious injury when the 
plane slid off (he runway at Logan 
International Airport. Three per- 
sons remained hospitalized Tues- 
day for minor injuries. 

"Everything matches that there 
are two people missing," Mr. Rin- 
go said. He identified them as 
Walter Metcalf, 70. and his son, 
Leo, about 40, of the Boston sub- 
urb of Dedham. They had boarded 
the plane iii Newark. N J. 

Mr. Ringo said a computer 
check of tickets and the discovery 
of cany-on luggage showed two 
passengers unaccounted for, and a 
son and daughter of the elder 
Metcalf told state police at the air- 
port they believed the pair had 
been on ihe plane. 

A spokesman for the Massachu- 


setts Port Authority, which runs 
the airport said the couple had 
contacted the airline repeatedly 
since Saturday night to report their 
brother and father were missing. 
He said they went to ihe slate po- 
lice after an airline representative 
told them to contact local police 
and file a missing persons report 

“Nobody was giving us any in- 
formation," Audrey Metcalf said. 
She said World and other airlines 
provided no help in her search for 
her brother and father. “We found 
out through a personal friend that 
their names were on the manifest," 
she said. 

Earlier Tuesday, U-S. investiga- 
tors said the DC-10's pilot report- 
ed (hat two braking systems failed 
to slow the jet when it landed on 
the wet runway. It entered the har- 
bor at 55 mph. 

Robert Buckhom. a National 
Transportation Safety Board 
spokesman, said the pilot told in- 
vestigators the plane's spoilers did 
not activate during the landing. 
Spoilers are wing panels that are 
raised on landing to break the flow 
of air over the wing, thereby slow- 
ing the aircraft. 
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SENDFORTHE 
ULTIMATE MEETING 
IN SINGAPORE 


There has never 
been anything like 
Raffles City in this 
century. 

Tvvnluxuriwus 
West in Hotels i ipen 
in 1986. along with 
the ultimate meet- 
ing space: nv» i grand 
hal In urns and 40 

other meet in»* areas 
that will cotalover 
6.000 meters (65,000 sq. ft.l 
F* *r v* iur tree c* *py *»f 

Westin hotels 



“The Ultimate Meet- 
ing Space." attach 
your business caul ti» 
this ad and send r»» 
West in Hotels: in 
London, 7-S G induir 
Sc.. London WlR 
9TG, United King- 
dom; in Tokyo, Yura- 
kucho Bldg.. #405, 
1-10-1, Yurakucho. 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 
IDO. or London Telex 22144; 
Tokvo Telex 2224507. 


ihti 



LANDING IN AMSTERDAM MEANS 
A GOOD START FOR EUROPE 

Europe is a prosperous and compact 
market, with many goodcommunicid’ons both 
within and with the rest of the world. 

A market where you'll find over 150 million 
people within easy reach - and Amsterdam, 
industrial distribution and financial centre, as a 
great gateway. 

So if you want to start for big business 
in Europe, land in Amsterdam. Contact Paul 
Wijnands or Vera van Os lor more information 
on the many facilities we can offer you. 

Economic and Port Affairs, Gty Rail, 
Oudezijds Voorburgwal 197-199, 

I0L2EX Amsterdam, the 
Netherlands. 

Tel 31-20 55 23 53 6. Telex 16575. 


Company name: 


hbt Name: 

Position; 

Address: 


Brandi: 

Tel: 


We would like to have information about; 

□ distribution halides; □ available plots; 

□ Amsterdam in general. 


AMSTERDAM 

THE NETWORK OF THE BUSINESS WORLD 
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Researcher Links Loneliness to Heart Disease 


Study of Japanese Men Finds the Socially Isolated Ron Greater Risks 


The Associated Press 

CHARLESTON, S.C — Social isolation 
may be hazardous to the heart, according to 
scientists who say that angle men without 
dose friends run two or three tiroes the risk 
of developing heart disease as their more so- 
ciable counterparts. 

Social isolation may be as important a risk 
in the development of heart disease as ciga- 


rette smoking, high blood pressure and high 
cholesterol, according' to Leonard Syme, a 


professor of epidemiology at the University 
of California at Berkeley. 

Speaking Tuesday at a science writers’ 
symposium sponsored by the American 
Heart Association, Mr. Syme said several 
other researchers also have found links be- 
tween social behavior and heart disease. 

He said his research began with an at- 
tempt to explain why Japanese who have 
moved to the United States seem to have 
much higher rates of bean disease than do 
Japanese in Japan, even when they continue 
to eat the diet of their native country. 


in San Francisco showed a still higher rate of 
heart disease. 

That discovery could not be explained an 
the basis of chang es in diet or differences in 
such factors as cigarette smoking, high blood 
pressure and levels of cholesterol in the 
blood, Mr. Syme said. 

“Those in California who adopted West- 
ern ways had five times the heart disease of 
those who lived traditionally,” Mr. SVme 
said. Because the traditional Japanese life- 
style is based on strong f amili es and stable 


social relationships, Mr. Syme and his col- 

whether those rela- 


leagues tried to discover 
tionships somehow kept the incidence of 
heart disease down. 

The researchers studied a randomly cho- 
sen group of 6,928 residents of Alam eda 
County, just east of San Francisco, and 
found that people with no friends had two to 
three limes the death rate of people with the 
most friends and social contact. 


Further study with the Japanese group 
showed that isolation — as indicated by mar- 


A study of 17,000 Japanese in Japan, Ha- 
waii and San Francisco showed that those in 


Japan had the lowest rates of heart disease. 
Those in Hawaii had a higher rate and those 


ital status, church attendance and group 
memberships — was closely associated with 


bean disease. 

'At first, we thought, the more people you 


know, the better off you are," Mr. Syme said. 
The researchers found, however, that the im- 
portant factor was not bow many people an 
individual knows but rather that the person 
has some close relationships. Those with no 
close relationships at all seem to be the ones 
who are most in danger of developing heart 
disease — and other diseases, Mr. Syme said. 

The researchers also found that ii was not 
important whether a person felt lonely or 
isolated, or whether a socially active person 
was pleased with his relationships — it was 
only important that he or she had them. 

_ “It seems to be important that you're mar- 
ried — it doesn't seem to matter how happy 
you are about it." Mr. Syme said 

Mr. Syme said the discoveries linkin g iso- 
lation and heart disease seem to apply only 
to men — social contact does not seem to be 
as important for women in lowering their 
chances of having heart attacks. 

Mr. Syme and his colleagues are puzzled 
by their findings. Although he speculated 
that the lack of interaction somehow weak- 
ens the body’s resistance to disease, Mr. 
Syme said he had no good explanation for 
the finding. 


Terrorism and Politics Plague Spain A-Plant 


By Harry Debelius 

International Herald Tribme 

MADRID — A bomb exploded 
at the construction site of a uncle- 
ar power plant at Lemomz, near 
the northern city of Bilbao, in 
March of 1978, the first major at- 
tack carried out by the Manrist- 
Leoinist Basque separatist organi- 
zation ETA (Basque Homeland 
and Liberty). The explosion, winch 
kiTIftri two workmen, was destined 
to make the power station one of 
the costliest in the world. 

Four years later, the power com- 
pany h i Hidin g the Lemoniz com- 
plex, Iberduero, has had so many 
other installati ons blown up by 
ETA that its management warned 
this month that power cuts are 
practically inevitable in the near 
future in the Basque Country, the 
area for which the company is the 
main supplier. 

With $133 billion already in- 
vested in the project, the owners 
face new administrative delays 
now that the Lemoniz plant is 
nearing completion at Iast- 

The Basque regional govern- 
ment, winch is walking a tightrope 
between the kind of pro-independ- 
ence sentiments that keep the 
secessionist ETA afire and the 
conservative policies of the re- 
gion’s ruling Basque Nationalist 
Party, at first fought and won a 
battle in the regional parliament in 
favor of the nuclear plant. Then, in 
an about-face, it yielded to pres- 
sure for a referendum on the mat- 
ter. 


Garaikoeocea, was convinced that, 
if given the chance, the majority of 
his people would approve putting 
the nuclear plant into operation, 
thus making it plain that the ETA, 
which claims to be carrying on a 
struggle for democratic rule, was 
wo rking against the wishes of the 
Basque people. 

But Spanish Premier Leopoldo 
Calvo Sotelo had ruled this out 


ing out to the local or national 
government, which, in that case, 
would presumably open the plant 


if only to show defiance against 
the leftist so 


: guerrillas. 

However, both the Madrid and 
the Basque governments are op- 
posed to nationalization. So, what- 
ever solution is walked out will un- 
doubtedly respect Iberduero’ s 
ownership as much as possible. 


NEWS ANALYSIS 


The president of the Basqn 
gional government, Ca 
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months ago. when the question 
first came up. The premiers opin- 
ion was that any plan to sobject 
major energy policy decisions to 
the referendum process was out of 
thequestion. 

The government decided at a 
Cabinet meeting here Jan. IS to 
trim down the request for a re- 
ferendum and negotiations be- 
tween the regional and national 
governments on die Lemoniz ques- 
tion were scheduled to resume af- 
ter being interrupted in December 

Apart from the direct invest- 
ment at Lemoniz, the ftmnnnt 
which Iberduero has had to spend 
in order to build the power station 
has been enormous. 

For most of last year, work was 
halted at Lemoniz after the kflling 
of the chief construction engineer. 
Josh Maria Ryan. Following that 
murder, it was a long time before 
the company could convince work- 
ers to get back on the job. ETA 
threatened to kill anyone who took 
Mr. Ryan's place. That delay re- 
portedly cost the company $357 
million. 

As 1981 ended, Lemoniz was 
caning such a drain on the com- 
pany that its board of directors re- 
acted to the Basque government’s 
referendum proposal with a public 
wanting that further delays would 
oblige the company to make deci- 
sions “in the interest of the share- 
holders and employees.” It was 
dear by that time that the Leroon- 
iz project would be a liability un- 
less it could benefit from ample 
government intervention. 

There was speculation that the 
company’s warning meant that it 
was ready to cut its losses by seD- 


A little over a year ago the min- 
ister of industry and energy, Igna- 
cio Bay6n said to a committee of 
the Cortes that a one-year dday in 
putting a 1 .000-megawatt power 
station into operation would mean 
having to import 1.4 million more 
tons of ofl. The Lemomz plant is 
designed to produce 1,860 mega- 
watts. 


Basque provinces constitute one of 
the most heavily industrialized re- 
gions of Spain, yet they produce 
less than 5 percent of their energy 
needs. 

Lemoniz akrne, if and when it 
reaches full production, can pro- 
vide 75 percent of the energy re- 
quired in the Basque Country. 

The solution that seems to be 
shaping up for the controversial 
power plant is the formation of a 
management consortium under the 
control of the regional govern- 
ment, with the participation of the 
national government, to handle the 
actual running of the installatio n, 
with Iberduero distributing the 
electricity produced. 


One thing is certain: If Lemoniz 
is delayed much longer, or if it be- 
comes a total loss, the Basque 
Country and the rest of Spain will 
have to find the 1,860 megawatts 
somewhere else and soon. The 


That would offer at least a sem- 
blance of public "control, and it 
would also furnish a better basis 
for establishing tight security. For 
the specter of a nuclear accident, 
deliberately provoked by the ETA, 
is more frightening than the mere 
presence of the plant. 


Sean Rourke, 47, Is Dead In Ireland; 
Helped Soviet Spy Escape London Jail 


The Associated Press 

LONDON — Sean Bonrke, 47, 
the I rishman who helped a Soviet 
espionage agent escape from a 
London prison in 1966, was found 
dead Tuesday in his home in KH- 
kee, Ireland. The cause of death 
was not known. 


serving as the commander of U.S. 
forces in Berlin when Checkpoint 
Charlie, the last stop before enter- 
ing East Berlin, was named after 

him 


While serving a seven-year sen- 
tence for sending a bomb through 
the mails, Mr. Bourke met Soviet 
agent George Blake. He engi- 
neered Mr. Blake's escape and 
both men fled to Moscow. Mr. 
Bonrke returned to Ireland 18 
months later and the Irish govern- 
ment refused to have Mm extradit- 
ed to Britain. His book. "The 
Springing of George Blake,” was 
made into a film. 


B. 


Edwin B. Dooley 
NEW YORK (NYT) — Edwin 
Dooley, 76, an All-American 
quarterback at Dartmouth who be- 
came chairman of the New York' 
State Athletic Commission and a 
three-term Republican member of 
Congress starting in 1956, died 
Monday. 


WIDtazn Haber 
MILLBRAE, Calif. (UPI) — 


Gen. Charles Frost Chug 
ASHEVILLE, North Carolina 
(UPI) — Brig. Gen. Charles Frost 
Craig, 86, died Saturday. He was 


WHham Huber, 78, winner in 1928 
of the first Congressional Medal of 
Honor to be awarded in peace- 
time, died Monday. He was deco- 
rated far rescuing several men 
from the burning bold of a Navy 
destroyer in Norfolk Harbor, Va. 
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M 111 UMJIAFI lli ENGINEER 


Preferably with electronics or mechanical engineering degree, and hands-on experience in 
micrographics for a minimum of five (5) years. Experience in electro-mechanical equipments, 
logic circuits and computer desirable. Must be able to lead a crew of engineers and 
technicians in micrographic operations, maintenance, and training. Must be able to handle 
short and long range requirement for spare parts. Fluency in English a must. Arabic a plus. 
Salary negotiable. Send resume along with copy of testimonials to: 

ADVANCED MICROFILM SYSTEMS, 

P.O. Box 15548, Riyadh, SAUDI ARABIA. 
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International Computing Center 


The INTERNATIONAL COMPUTING CENTER which 
was established in 1971 to provide computing; and other 
information support services to the or ganiz ations of the 
UNITED NATIONS SYSTEM throughout the world 
invites applications for the post of 


DEPUTY 

TO THE DIRECTOR 


Applicants should have a good University Degree in 
Computer Science or a related discipline; at least ten years 
of management and consultancy experience with planning 
and implementation responsibility for every aspect of proj- 
ects incorporating EDP and telecommunications; the prep- 
aration and monitoring of budgets; the selection of staff, 
hardware, software and other resources; an ability to keep 
abreast of, and to prepare briefings for technical and 
management staff on, developments in Computing and 
Telecommunications; an excellent knowledge of English or 
French and a good working knowledge of the other 
language. 


Send applications and detailed Curriculum Vitae to 
The International Computing Center, 
Palais des Nations, 

Avenue de la Pant, 

1211 Geneva 10, Switzerland. 


'"International 

Exeentive 

Opportunities** 

appears every 
Tuesday, Thursday, 

A Saturday 

To place an advertisement 
contact your nearest 
International Herald 
Tribune representative 
or Max Ferrero. 

181 Ave. Otaries-de-GanDc, 

92521 NetriDy Cedes. France. 
Telephone: 747-12-65. 
Telex: 613595 


Pacesetter Systems, Incorporated - world's leader in 
cardiac pacing, ambulatory insulin infusion technology 
and vascular prostheses seeks. 


Senior Top Management 
Executives 


and 

Sales Engineers 

for its newly established European headquarters. 


FImh ropty in confkfanea Box D1 872 
I n ternational Harold Tribune, 92521 Naullly Codex, franco. 


JOIN THE 


SUPERTEAM 

Directional 


Sil Serveo, a Division of Smith International, Inc., la part of an 
International team that supplies tools and services to oil and gas 
drillers all over the world. 


Applicants must have a minimum of 2 years experience and be 
willing to accept rotation or permanent assignments in various 
International locations. 

We offer excellent wages and benefits which include: company paid 
medical and dental insurance for employees and dependents, pension 
plan, life insurance plan, credit union, vacations and 
11 paid holidays. 

II you are Interested in a challenging and rewarding tutors with a 
growth-oriented company, contact 

Regional Manager 
. 6522485 


S SERI/CO 


ADwnwWSntftine'naoanaJ me 
274 Uossoghlon Are. 
Hdargos 
Athens, Graoea 
Telex: 214770 GR 


Israel Is Said to Warn 


Of Military Response 
H Egypt Breaks Pact 


By David K. Shiplcr 

New York Times Service 
JERUSALEM — Israel's defense 
minis ter- Ariel Sharon, has report- 
edly made it dear to the United 

States and Egypt that any Egyp- 
tian violation of the detzuUtonzed 
status of Sinai after Israel's with- 
drawal in April would trigger an 
Israeli military move into the pen- 
insula. 

In his recent talks with Secretary 
of Slate Alexander M. Haig Jr. and 
Egyptian officials in Cairo, Mr. 
Sharon, a former general who 
fought in the Sinai, is said to have 
stopped short of threatening all- 
out war in such an instance. 

But he is understood to have ex- 
plained that Israel would not be 
satisfied with diplomatic protests 
if Egyptian troops or tanks moved 
across the Suez Can3l; in that 
event, Israeli military forces would 
be sent into the Sinai in the hope 
that Egypt could be induced to 
withdraw before warfare erupted. 

According to several Israeli offi- 
cials, Mr. Sharon's purpose in 
drawing this “red line" was to em- 
phasize load's reliance on the 
de mili tarization of Sinai as a con- 
crete concession that Egypt has 
made for the return, of the peninsu- 
la, which was first captured by Is- 
rael in the 1956 war, then relinqu- 
ished and recaptured in 1967. 


maximum of 4.000 personnel is 
permitted. 

Zone C, along the Israeli border, 
is to be open to Egyptian civilian 
police and the multinational 
peacekeeping force. No Egyptian 
military is permitted, and the two 
Israeli-built air bases in it are to be 
used only by civilian aircraf l 


Assassination Problem 


‘Deep, Deep Anxiety’ 


The emphasis placed by Mr. 
Sharon on these limits reflects the 
rising anxiety in Israel as it ap- 
proaches the April 25 dale for re- 
linquishing the remaining one- 
third of the Sinai. 

After President Anwar Sadat's 
assassination and amid protests by 
militan t Jewish settlers who want 
to hold the Sinai, acute nervous- 
ness is being expressed, even 
among government officials, about 
Egypt’s ultimate intentions follow- 
ing the April withdrawal 

In addition, officials are anxious 
that Washington understand the 
limits of Israeli tolerance of any 
Egyptian infractions, since : the 
United Slates is seen as the 
guarantor of the treaty. 

Prime Minister Menachem Be- 
gin, Mr. Sharon and other officials 
have said repeatedly that Israel 
will keep its commitment to with- 
draw. But lesser figures in the gov- 
ernment are urging a review of the 
pledge. Rabbi Haim Druckman, 


“There is a deep, deep anxiety, 
especially in military circles here, 
that if the peace treaty gpes sour, 
one of the things that can happen 
is Egyptian troop movements mto 
Sinai, an official said. “Sinai’s 
d emili tarization is one of the most 
important points of the peace: one 
of the most concrete things is that 
Sinai will be empty of troops. Oth- 
erwise, all we have is a contract.” 


deputy minister of religious affairs 
* heNatit 


ana a member of the National Re- 
ligious Party, is now in the United 
States, leading a group campaign- 
ing against the withdrawal 
The opponents' main argument 
is that Egypt cannot be muted, 
and the settlers’ resistance is ex- 
to make their evacuation 


pected 

disorde 


orderly, perhaps violent. Some 
believe they must i 


a put up a show of 
fierce resistance to make the pull- 


Under annex one of the peace 
1979, the 


treaty, signed in March, 

Sinai is to be divided into three 
zones, each with limits on Egyp- 
tian military and police presence. 

In Zone A a band about 35 
miles (S3 ldlometers) wide, east of 
the ana l and the Gulf of Suez, 
Egypt is restricted to one mecha- 
nized infantry division, including 
three mechanized infantry bri- 
gades, one armored brigade, seven 
field artillery battalions and op to 
126 artillery pieces, 230 tanks, sev- 
en antiaircraft battalions with sur- 
face-to-air missiles, 126 anti-air- 
craft guns and 480 armored per- 
sonnel vehicles. A ceiling of 22,000 
personnel is set in this area. 

Zone B, a wide band down the 
peninsula’s center, is restricted to 
Egyptian border units of four bat- 
talions with light weapons and 
wheeled, not t r acked, vehicles. A 


back appear to the world as a pain- 
ful, traumatic step for Israel a way 
of demonstrating how difficult it 
would be for a similar withdrawal 
from the West Bank, for example. 

According to Israelis and Amer- 
icans who have spoken recently 
with Egyptian officials, there is no 
evidence that Cairo is preparing to 
subvert the peace treaty. 

On the contrary, President 
Hosni Mubarak has often ex- 
pressed his commitment to its pro- 
visions, and analysts here tend to 
believe that if his government stays 
in power, there will be no immedi- 
ate change. Egypt is militarily 
weak comparea with Israel and 
would be no match for an Israeli 
assault 

Mr. Sharon said during his visit 
to Cairo last week that the atmos- 
phere was excellent and that the 
peace process was on the right 
track. 


* 
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Umd Pri fa u nrtonal 

Urho Kekkonen, former president of Finland, pats a child 
on the head during a recent walk in one of Helsinki's parks. 


Koivisto Takes Office in Finland, 
Vows Good Relations With Russia 


The Associated Prat 

HELSINKI — Mauno Koivisto, 58, was sworn in Wednesday to 
become Finland’s ninth president since it became independent in 
1917. 

In his speech after the ceremony. Mr. Koivisto said his central 
activity would be to “follow without any reservations the foreign 
policy line laid down by Presidents J.K. Paasikivi and Urho Kek- 
konen.'' 

“The most important thing is that the neighborliness with the 
Soviet Union strengthen continuously, that Nordic cooperation 
develop from the traditional basis and that relations to all nations 
remain good,” he said. 

Mr. Kekkonen. 81. did not take part in the ceremonies at the 
Parliament house. He was forced from the office because of illness 
last October after more than 25 years os president 

“I want with all my heart and on behalf of the nation to thank 
my predecessor. President Urho Kekkonen for the great work he 
has done for our fatherland,' 1 Mr. Koivisto said. “For over a quar- 
ter of a century he has guided our nation with certainty and skill 
that has brought us security and integrity. Urho Kekkonen will 
stay in our history as a leader beyond comparison." 

Mr. Koivisto, the Social Democratic Party candidate, won the 
election Tuesday in the first round ballot of electors. 


FBI Retrieves 30 Indonesians Sold 
As Household Servants in California 


The Associated Pmt 

LOS ANGELES — The FBI 
says it has rescued more than 30 
Indonesians who were smuggled 
into the United States, sold as in-' 
deatured servants for SI .500 to 
$3,000 and given only room and 
board for about two years' domes- 
tic work. 

More than 100 FBI and Immi- 
gration and Naturalization agents 
searched homes and businesses in 


Los Angeles and Beverly Hills 
Tuesday to take the aliens, most of 
them in the 20s to mid-30s and 
“not well educated," said an agent 
in the Los Angeles bureau. 


Authorities planned to interview 
the Indonesians, who worked as 
gardeners, housekeepers and 
maids, to determine whether they 
were abused and how they were 
smuggled into the country. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


ADVERTISEMENT 


The International Herald Tribune invites you to 


Meet the new 


French Administration 


February 8 and 9, 1982 in Paris 


The election of Francois Mitterrand and the subsequent Socialist victory in the French 
parliamentary elections clearly mark an important turning point for the French economy. 

With the cooperation of the new Socialist government, the International Herald Tribune has 
organized a conference designed to help senior executives of foreign companies judge how the 
new administration’s policies will affect their company's activities and investment in France. 
Prime Minister Pierre Mauroy will open this meeting on “New French Economic Policies,” to 
be held February 8 and 9 at the Intercontinental Hotel in Paris. 

The program will include presentations by Jacques Debts, Finance Minister; Michel Jobert, 
Minister of Foreign Trade; Michel Recant, Minister of Pl anning and Regional Development; 
Nicole Questiaux, Minister of Social Policy; Pierre Dreyfus, Minister of Industry; Jean 
Auroux, Minister of Labour, Andre Ch&ndemagor, Minister delegated to the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, in charge of European Affairs; and Laurent Fabius, Minister delegated to the 
Finance Minister, in charge of the Budget, as well as Jacques Attain Special Counsellor to the 
President; Bernard Attali, President of D.A.T.A.R., the French government’s regional 
development agency; Christian Goux, Chairman of the Economic and Finance Committee of 
the National Assembly, and TMeny de Montbriai, Director of the French Institute of Foreign Relations. 
Additional insights on various aspects of doing business in France will be provided by Andre 
Bergeron, Secretary General of tne “Force Ouvri6re” trade union, by a panel of international 
bankers and by a panel of industrialists. The former will include Herr# de Carmoy, General 
Manager of the Midland Bank Ltd. ; Jean Deflassieux, Director of International Affairs, 

Credit Lyonnais, and Edouard Velten, Advisor to the Board of Executive Directors, Bayerische 
Vereinsbank. The industrialists' panel, to be chaired by Da\id McGovern, President of the 
American Chamber of Commerce in France, will include: Rudolph Boniface, Chairman of Ford 
France; Jean Gandois, Chairman of Rhdne-Poulenc; Jean-Luc Laganfere, Chairman of Matra; 

Bernard Lathiere, President of Airbus Industries, and Yves Ragougaeau, President of Sony France. 

Each presentation will be followed by a question and answer period, 
and simultaneous French-English translation will be provided at all times. 

To register for this exceptional international conference, 
please complete and return the registration form below today. 


CONFERENCE REGISTRATION FORM 


Return to: International Herald Tribune Conference Office, 

181 Avenue Charles-de-Gaulle, 

92521 Neuilly Cedex, France. 

Or telephone: 747.12.65. Telex: 612832. 

Please enroll the following participant for the conference to be 

held February 8 and 9, 1982 in Paris. 


r 

i 


HOTEL REGISTRATION FORM 


I 


I 


Return to: The Intercontinental Hotel 

International Herald Tribune Conference 
3 Rue de Castiglione 
75040 Pans Cedex 01. 

Telephone; 260.37.80. Telex: 2201 14. 


Surname 


First Name 


Position 


Company 


Address 


A block of rooms has been reserved for participants at prefer- 
ential rates on a first-comc, first-served basic Reservations 
.must be received by January 25 on this coupon. 

□ Single (F.F. 670 per night, tax and service included) 

□ Double (F.F. S10 per night, tax and service included) 

Surname 


Citv/Counrry 


Telephone 


Telex 


I 


First Name 


Position 


Participation fee; FF. 5,500 per person (plus 17.6% VAT for 
registrations from France) or equivalent. 


I 


Company 


Address 


Conference documentation will include a copy of the 1982 edition of 

only English language guide to 


D Cheds enclosed 


the French Company Handbook, the 
French companies. 

□ Please invoice 

Fees are payable in advance of the conference. 

Fees win be returned in full for any cancellation that it rn wmartfaH ™ 
or before January 22. After that date a cancellation fee of F.F. 1,000 
will be incurred. Cancellations received by tbe organizers less than 5 
days before the conference will be charged the fall fee. 


| City /Country 


I 


Telephone 


Telex 


1 


Date of arrival: 


Approximate hour: 
Date of departure: 


Enclosed please find a check for F.F. 


the equivalent for the first night's slay. 


or 
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Dressing for Warmth 
With New Tongies’ 


ARTS/ LEISURE [ ■ 


Page 5 


By Nina Hyde 

Washmgfon Post Soviet 

W ASHINGTON — When the 
Cincinnati Bengali creamed 
the San Diego Chargm in Cincm- 
nati earlier this month in one of 
the coldest games ever — wind 
chill of the equivalent erf minus 59 
degrees — both teams wane wear- 
ing long underwear. So was much 
of the crowd. For good reason. 

“The most important layer is the 
first layer," says Dr. Murray Ham- 
let, director of the Experimental 
Pathology Division and Odd Re- 
search of the Army’s Research In- 
stitute of Environmental Medicine. 

While the Bengals wear every 
variety, many amateur athletes are 

becoming selective about their 
long johns. The old red and itdiy 
union suit has evolved into a so- 
phisticated and sci entifi cally engi- 
neered range of garments. Some of 
the designs are so attractive that 
they’re apt to show up as outer — 

How to Beat 
The Weather 

WasUitgtan Peat Serrtee 

W ASHINGTON — Dr. 

Murray Hamlet, just 
back from a lecture tour in 
Nepal, offers these cold-weath- 
er tips; 

• Skip fancy jewefay; metal 
conducts odd. Earrings are the 
g re a te s t problem, and pierced - 
earrings particularly conduct 
cold to the ears. 

• Metal eyeglass frames not 
only conduct cold but separate 
(he ear from die bead. Those 
who wear glasses are more 
prone to frostbite of the ears 
than those who wear contact 
lenses or have perfect vision. 

• Suspenders are better than 
tight beats, which may hamper 
circulation of warm, moist air. 

• Thick soles, or anything 
that you can stand on to get 
you off the snow or cokl side- 
walk — even a piece of corru- 
gated cardboard — help a lot. 

• Men should shave at ■ 
night* to give tas£a\ oils a 
chance to return. Shaving peels 
off the outer layer of skin and 
in dry, ctdd air. remits in raw 
and dried skin. Use a hand 
cream on the face. Growing a 
beard is helpful only in that it 
keeps one from shaving. 

• A thimbleful of olive oil in 
the last rinse when washing 
woolens keeps wool from 
scratching. 

• And this, above all, says 
Hamlet: Forget alcohouc 
drinks or drugs as they may 
curb shivering, the involuntary 
mechanism that produces heat 
“Drinking when it is cold," says 
Hamlet, “is like shooting your- 
self in the fooL" 


rather than under — wear in the 
poshest ski lodges. 

The essentia! thing in winter is 
Keeping the skin dry, and the syn- 
thetic fiber polypropylene does it 
best, Hamlet says. “It transfers the 
moisture and the skin stays dry. 
And it is very durable. If the mois- 
ture is moved away from the body 
and the evaporative r*v»Kng occurs 
some distance from the skin, the 
clothing feds warm and the skm 
stays dry.” 

Henry Barksdale, as owner of 
Moss Brown & Co., Washington 
specialists in running and outdoor 
gear, first learned of the Norwegi- 
an-made Lifa body wear — devel- 
oped for Norway’s cross-country 
ski team — from a friend who 
went cross-country «lriing in Nor- 
way three years ago. 

Active and Passive 

Barksdale, who has been run- 
ning this winter m freezing tem- 
peratures, wears a Ufa top and 
bottom and a Gore-tex running 
suit. He recommends Lifa as strict- 
ly for active sports. 

“For watching a football game 
the old-fashioned underwear like 
Duofold is better." 

Daman, the mail-order warm 
underwear specialists, may have 
been the first with totally synthetic 
long underwear. Their Thermalac- 
tyi styles were introduced m Eu- 
rope 25 years ago and have been 
sold in this country for 12 years. 
Damart currently outfits climbing 
expeditions to Mount Everest, 
Olympic bobsledders, and several 
Ui>. football teams. 

The Thermolactyi women's Shp, 
which originated in Europe, is 
starting to sell so well in the Unit- 
ed States the company is about to 
introduce catmorfeK, half slips and 
nightgowns in the same synthetic. 

Jeffery Kufcaxri, specialise in 
warm underwear at Washington's 
Eddie Bans store, finds little dif- 
ference in the several brands of 
synthetic underwear the store sells. 

Wool also widcs moisture away 
from the skin, although not as well 
as synthetics, according to Hamlet. 
Wool undergarments were, of 

course, standard winter gear be- 
fore central heating, and there are 
still many women who will never 
give up their “woofies." With the 
energy crisis and lower inside tem- 
peratures, underwear — of some 
variety — has become essential for 
many men and women. 

“Word is most people’s concept 
of warm underwear, says Sandra 
Goldenberg of Hanxo, whose fac- 
tories in Switzeriand make some of 
the finest silk, cotton and wool- 
knit underwear. It is also less ex- 
pensive than silk. 

Silk underwear, however, is 
growing more popular because of 
its luxurious feel and lade of bulk. 
Goldenberg considers silk warmer 
than wool, “but it really all de- 
pends on the layering one does." 


A ' Superb 9 Saint Laurent Shew 


By Hebe Dorsey 

lalematioBtd Herald Tnbtate 

F JRJS — Paris was drowning 
in fashion nostalgia 
Wednesday, what with Yves 
Saint Laurent celebrating his 
house’s 20th anniversary in the 
morning. Hubert de Givenchy 
his 30th in the afternoon and 
Frendi Vogue marking 50 years 
of fashion photography with an 
exhibition at the Mus£e- Jac- 
qnemart Andre. 

The morning saw about 700 
people packed in the gflded Na- 
poleon HI salon of the Intercon- 
tinental Hotel and breaking loose 
at the cod into a standing ova- 
tion for Saint Laurent. Every- 
body was there, from fashion em- 
press D iana Vreeland — who 
flew in from New York and de- 
clared the collection “superb" — 
to Lord Snowdon (covering for 
British Vogue), who did not' en- 
joy being the most photographed 
photographer. This was not his 
first time at Saint Laurent’s, but 
it might well be the last one, he 
said, with a pained look at his 
colleagues* flashes. 

In the supercharged atmos- 
phere of a first-class premiere 
(courtesy erf manager Pierre 
Beige, who also happens to own 
a theater), the audience was wait- 
ing to see what Saint Laurent 
was going to do. But, deep down, 
they were prepared to love it, not 
only because of his 20 years of 
peerless contribution to fashion, 
but because he has become some- 


m altarhke backdrop 
of white orchids and mUm, in an 
almost religious tilwiv- Saint 
Laurent became the high priest 
of fashion, talVing to Saint Lau- 
rent, with everybody listening in 
and loving zL 

What they loved best was that 
he seems to be the eternal 
winner, the most French of all 
French designers, with die «»»»*« 
tact, restraint and sense of pro- 
portions that is known, for lack 
of a better word, as style. From 
the moment the show opened, it 
was dear that, once more, Saint 
Laurent was going to leave every 
other designer well behind. 

Though be had said be would 
only parade his rnain themes, he 
efid add a new garment — the 
spencer suit that is sure to be- 
come ins next best seller. Young 
and pretty, it is a very short, 
pointed jacket similar to what 
stewards wear on chic Boers. 
Sunt Lament opened with a 
black one over black-and-white 
checked pants, then over a very 
short skirt (all skirts are well 
above the knees), and added sev- 
eral variants, including sharp 
orange (Paloma Picasso's favor- 
ite) and hard blue. The evening 
spencer suit was blade, with 
blade or white satin lapels. 

All were worn with high heels, 
and camisoles of tucked chiffon. 
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Saint Lament’s satin sheath (left), suit with spencer jacket 


white pique or silvery sequins. 
Despite the occasional touches of 
color, it was dear that, for Saint 
Laurent, blade is beautiful but 
black and white is even better. 
The little boater hats, white 
rambling in the back of chignons, 
and gold bells and buttons, were 
bnmagp to Chanel, whom Saint 
Laurent has always loved. So 
were a long string of black little 
dresses, with crisp white collars 
and cuffs. 

The other Saint Laurent 
thanes were there — tonics over 
short black skirts, four-pocketed 
safari jackets, pristine shirtwaist 
dresses, rajah suits and sexy turn 
dresses. The most attractive eve- 
ning look was the draped satin 
sheaths caught at the nips with 
huge plaques of fake diamonds 
or rubies, and worn with Art 
Deco diamond bangles. 

A nwn with an uncanny sense 
of wfaat women will want next. 
Saint Laurent — who knows that 


the best parties are now being 
given at home — delivered splen- 
did at-home outfits: simple 
blouses worn with elaborate 
skirts encrusted with colorful 
patchwork. 

Chic too, but more sedate, 
Givenchy also packed them in, 
between in the gilt walls of the 
Grand Hotel — same Napoleon 
m vintage. But whereas Saint 
Laurent comes across as every- 
body’s designer (that is, given the 
right body and pocketbook) 
Givenchy is more remote, with a 
iwufa ar ro gan ce that only the 
very rich can pat up with. 

For him, too, it was remem- 
brances of things past — as well 
as updating past successes. So he 
bad the new chemise, the long so- 
phisticated blouson and the new 
evening look — a romantic, ruf- 
fled story harking bade to the 
days wben Audrey Hepburn was 
starring in “Sabrina’' 
“Breakfast at Tiffany’s." 


and 


Stage: 'A Funny Thing’ Almost Is 


II 


By Sheridan Morley 

International Herald Triburt* 

L ONDON — “He was a popu- 
lar hero more than a comic. 
He was cheeky because he was a 
genius. ... He was flashiness 
perfected and present in all things 
visible and invisible — the com- 
mon, cheap and mean parodied 
and seized on as a style of life. 
. . . Hardly a week passes when I 
don’t miss his pointing star among 
us." 

Thus John Osborne, in hi$ re- 
cent autobiography, on Max Mil- 
ler, and though Osborne has al- 
ways been the lust to deny that his 
Archie Rice in *The Entertainer" 
was the failed mirror-image of Mil- 
ler, there’s not a lot of doubt that 
Max’s influence on the legitimate 
theater was probably greater than 
that of any other music hall come- 
dian of the day. 

Laurence Olivier and Kenneth 
Tynan woe among the first to 
mourn his death in 1963, both re- 
marking that in a time of increas- 
ing mechanization Max was one of 
the last to live really dangerously 
on stage. As he used to say, 
“There’ll never be another. When 
rm dead and gone, lady, this 
game's over." 

Max has been dead and gone for 
the best part of 20 years, and the 
music halt game is indeed long 
over; but now, to the stage of the 
Fortune Theatre, comes “Here's a 
Fumy Tiring,’’ a semi-solo show 
written by R.W. Shakespeare (No, 
lady, not thm BOi Shakespeare) in 
which John Barodan, aided only 
by a somewhat recalcitrant pianist, 
attempts to bring Max back to the 
boards. Physically the resemblance 
is not that great, but then, if Barn- 
don is not in real life much like 
Max Miller, neither was Max Mil- 
ler. 

He was bora Thomas Henry 
Sargent in the shims of Brighton in 
November, 1895, acquiring his 
new same after his wife saw a Max 
Factor poster on the back of a bus. 
And though the gaudy splendor of 
the white trilby and the Dowered 
suit was to become his stagemark, 
the real Max was much more like 
the rather down-at-heel old 
trouper we meet in the first act 
here, clutching his sandwiches and 
arising Val ParadL 

Parnell, it wi& be recalled, was 
the Palladium manager who, hav- 
ing allowed Jack Beany to do 15 
minutes during a 1950 Royal Vari- 
ety Show, tried to haul Miller off 
after a mere five. Treating this as 
an affront to his patriotism rather 
than his profess onalism. Miller 
stayed on to do the full 15; back- 
stage afterward, a livid Pamefl told 
him be would never work the Pal- 
ladium w gafn. “Mr. Pamefl.” »*id 
Miller, “you are ten years and 
£200,000 too late." He had made 
his fortune, and was happy to re- 
tire on it to Brighton — except, of 
course, that public demand 
brought him back to the Palladium 
for a triumphal farewell two years 
later. . — • 


Contrary to popular belief (in- 
cluding Osborne's), Miller was not 
Jewish, and his humor was rooted 
instead in a kind of hard-edged 
neutrality. At a time of predomi- 
nantly northern comics he was a 
southerner, and at a time of funda- 
mentally cosy entertainment be 
was ruthless, waspish, invulnerable 
and very funny. Tn the course of an 
eccentric career he once Filmed 
with Gielgud (in “The Good Com- 
panions") and topped the bill at 
every palace of varieties in the 
land. He was a seaside postcard 
brought to life, a stick of Brighton 
rock made flesh, and to see him 
whole you had to see him live. 

Banidon manages, in the second 
half, an adequate impression and, 
in the first half, a sketchy stage bi- 
ography. Tin inclined to wish he 
had developed the first half fur- 
ther, for it is there that we begin to 
see the contrasts between Thomas 
Henry Sargent and Max Miller at 
thdr most interesting. 


When “The Sound of Music” 
opened at the Apollo Victoria last 
August. I was careful to arrange 
my mmmw holiday so as to avoid 
it A thin, not to say skeletal, week 
for new productions, coupled with 
the inescapable fact that the tills 
are still alive with the sound erf 
singing nuns and Petula Clark, 
has, however, forced me belatedly 
toward that bizarre enter tainm ent, 
and I have to report that it is not 
nearly as bad as I had feared. On 
the contrary, it is a great deal 
worse. 

The show is the most schmalzily 
objectionable of all the Rodgers 
and Hammerstein musical collabo- 
rations; in almost every other, the 
seedy corn ball sentimentality of 
Rodgers’ music was counteracted 
to some extent by the icier urban 


intelligence of Hammerstein, who 
was to become Sondheim’s great 
tutor and friend. But by the time 
(1959) of "The Sound of Muse," 
Hammerstein was dying of cancer 
and the show painfully reflects his 
weakness. Instead of the chilly 
brilliance of a lyric like "You Have 
to Be Carefully Taught" (“South 
Pacific." 1949), we get references 
to “larks who are learning to pray" 
— presumably in some combined 
aviary and seminary. 

It is fractionally to the credit of 
Petula Gaik that she manages to 
’ High the show without 
j into fits of uncontrollable 
giggles, something I have to admit 
I failed to do. Michael Jayston, 
playing von Trapp, has the grace 
to look deeply embarrassed even 
when not required to ring. Only 
Honor Blackman as the countess 
truly gets away with the evening, 
largely because she sensibly 
behaves like royalty opening some 
peculiarly underprivileged church 

It is, 1 fear, a collector's evening, 
not least because it has been 
staged in a cinema where the stage 
apparently allows for only two 
kinds of choreography — the kind 
where you line the cast up in a 
straight footlights row from left to 
right according to height, and the 
kind where you let them move very 
slowly either off or onto the stage. 

It would be nice to think that 
this production, which manages to 
be .simultaneously tacky and ex- 
travagant, rather tike the Tower of 
London reconstructed in marsh- 
mallow, would put an end to the 
current London theatrical vogue 
for reviving very old musicals very 
badly, but if you believe that, you 
doubtless have already enrolled 
your lurk in a religious training es- 
tablishment. 


Moviemaker Witt Complete 
Natalie Wood’s Last Film 

The Associated Pros 

H OLLYWOOD — The science-fiction movie “Brainstorm," which 
Natalie Wood was filming when she died, will be completed, ac- 
cording to production director Jack Grossberg. 

The filming of the SJ25-m21ion picture was suspended after Wood 
drowned Nov. 29 off Santa Catalina Island, where she had been cruising 
with her husband, actor Robert Wagner, and actor Christopher Walken, 
who also stars in the film. 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer had discussed the possibility of shelving the 
film, much of which was shot in North Carolina. But Grossberg said 
Tuesday that production will resume Feb. 8 with all further filming in 
Hollywood. 

Wood was scheduled for only three more days of shooting, but her 
remaining scenes were said to be among tire most important in the film. 

Ira David Wood, a Raleigh, N.C., actor-director who plays Natalie 
Wood’s lover in the movie, said studio executives decided to resume 
production when director Douglas Trumbull convinced the studio he 
had enough footage of the actress to complete the film. 

“Brainstorm” is a story about a research scientist, played by Walken, 
who invents a device that transmits emotions and thoughts from one 
person to another. 

MGM expects most of the remaining photography to be completed 
within 17 days after production resumes, said Paula Wyrick of the film 
office of the North Carolina Department of Commerce. The premiere is 
tentatively scheduled for next Christmas, she added. 
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No trouble brewing for Whitbread 


When Whitbread - one of Britain’s leading less than six months after our engineers started weighing systems and 25 analog process controllers- 

brewery companies - decided to build a new breweiy installing the equipment each with computer set-point control - are mounted 

at Magor near Newport in South Wales, they naturally Philips process control instrumentation and in a central console for monitoring and controlling 

turned to Philips for process control instrumentation, weighing systems were selected not only for their ac- process parameters like liquid level, temperature, 

With similar process controls already in service at curacy and proven reliability but also for their ability pressure, flowrate, specific gravity etc, especially in 


page is avoided. Modular construction and a complete 
range of control units, displays and transducer-trans- 
mitters enable Philips control systems to be tailored 
for any industrial process. More than that. Philips is a 
multi-technology company with the corporate capabil- 


their Luton and Samlesbuiy breweries, Whitbread 
could be confident there would be no trouble brewing 
at Magor. In fact, the first barrels of beer from the 
new breweiy were delivered to Whitbread outlets in 


to interface readily with the microterminais and cen- 
tral computer that handle the sequence control and 
supervisory functions. Grist hopper and yeast 
cream loads are monitored by Philips electronic 


the critical activities of wort chilling and fermentation, ity and innovative expertise to resolve industrial prob- 
ln this way, the control functions are distributed so lems of any magnitude anywhere in the world. Process 
that the critical control loops will remain operational automation is one example. Here are a few more, 
in the event of computer failure, and total plant stop- 






international business communica- 
tions. The Royal Dutch /Shell Company 
has automated its private telecommunica- 
tions network with a Philips dual-proces- 
sor DS-714 Message /Data Switching sys- 
tem. The network connects main centres 
in The Hague, Holland and London, UJL 
with sales offices, refineries, warehouses 
and laboratories in over 100 countries;, the 
system’s inherent flexibility permitting an 
increase in network traffic volume to 
many millions of characters per day. Phi- 
lips has also supplied computerised 
EBX8000 telephone systems to the Shell 
offices in The Hague and London as the 
nucleus of an integrated private telephone 
network between the two centres. No less 
than 11,500 telephone extensions are con- 
nected into the network to provide in- 
stant, convenient international voice com- 
munications.' 


PHILIPS' 




Saudi Arabia. A Philips closed circuit 
television system, comprising 56 cameras 
and 37 monitors, is used for security 
surveillance in and around the new 
customs complex at Riyadh International 
Airport. The strategically-sited cameras 
are linked to a master control desk in the 
central security room, from where each 
camera can be panned, tilted, zoomed and 
monitored remotely. An alarm system, 
together with appropriate signalling, has 
also been integrated into the master 
control desk. The project was supplied by 
Philips Direct Export Division and in- 
stalled by the Philips agent in Saudi 
Arabia: Messrs. R^jab and Silsilah. 

x- r- 

Write for more information to your 
local Philips organization or to Philips, 
CALSJX-Marketing Communications, 
VOp, Room 22, Eindhoven. Holland. 

Or telex: 

35000 -PHTC-NL/ CM SD -Marketin g 
Communications. Eindhoven. Holland. 

1 would like more information on: 

□ 

□ 


Personal computer. Small businesses, 
company executives and professional peo- 
ple will find Philips P2000 personal com- 
puter simple to operate, flexible in applica- 
tion and inexpensive. The P2000 can be 
used with a professional display monitor 
(with disk drives) or with a domestic 
TV set. It can even be linked to a main- 
frame system. Plug-in program modules 
and disks prepare the P2000 for various 
office tasks such as word processing, ac- 
counting. records handling and colour 
video graphics. BASIC and PASCAL com- 
pilers allow software specialists to pro- 
duce tailor-made programs, while a step- 
by-step instruction manual enables people 
who have never had direct contact with a 
computer before to be using the P2000 
within a matter of hours. Data may be 
read and stored on mini-cassettes or a 
mini-floppy disk. There is also a choice be- 
tween a 25 character-per-second daisy 
wheel printer with a high quality typeface 
or an 80 cps-matrie printer for faster work. 


□ 


Philips working with business management 
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The State of the Union 


\ 


In his first State of the Union address, 
President Reagan proposed a fundamental 
shift in the division of responsibility between 
federal and state governments. The issue here 
is the degree of local and regional variation 
in its basic social and civic standards that the 
United States considers proper. 

Mr. Reagan’s plan appears to invite retro- 
gression toward far wider inequities among 
states, with a massive withdrawal of federal 
authority and federal standards. He is correct 
in saying that the present webbing of rules 
drawn up in Washington, and the manifold 
conditions attached to the money sent from 
Washington, are sometimes inefficient and 
frequently ‘annoying to state officials. But 
that is hardly the whole reality of the rela- 
tionship, or even the greater part of it. 

To form a balanced judgment on this dubi- 
ous, plan, it is useful to recall the United 
Slates of a generation ago and the enormous 
disparities tolerated then between the stand- 
ards of social protection in the poor states 
and the rich ones — or the generous ones. ' 
Many of those disparities have been greatly 
mitigated over the past several decades. In 
some considerable part it is the result of the 
great mobility of the American population, 
and the national development of the econo- 
my. But one crucial part of the explanation is 
the many- kinds of federal money sent into 
the states with many kinds of federal require- 
ments for the services that it supported. 

Mr. Reagp does not think that a reversion 
to the practices of the bad old days would be 
a danger. With reforms like reappoitionment 
and the Voting -Rights Act, he said, commu- 


nity practices will genuinely represent com- 
munity ideas of decency and good sense. In 
these matters, Mr. Reagan tends to think in 
terms of the very creditable example of Cali- 
fornia, which has been a leader- among the 
states in its concern for its citizens. 

But what about Texas, recently become 
quite rich and yet remaining remarkably 
mean in its treatment of the poor? Texas cur- 
rently provides an indigent f amily of four the 
princely sum of $140 a month # to live on. If 
there is no longer to be any federal money in, 
say, food stamps, the federal government is 
going to have trouble enforcing any limits on 
a state's inclination to cut back on them. 

The case for .national standards is both 
practical and moral. It would be grotesque to 
invite those states with a tradition of social 
conscience to take disproportionate burdens 
of the nation’s poverty as helpless people fled 
to them from the penury of the less generous. 

There’s a direct connection betwen poverty 
and bad health. Is it not strange to argue, as 
the Reagan plan does, that health programs 
are inherently a federal responsibility but 
poverty is not? It is also quite true that the 
resources of this country are .not spread 
equally across the 50 states. Some have much 
greater capacity than others to support social 
welfare and education. Ft is not at all clear 
that this new definition of federalism will ae-. 
tually lead to any real simplification of gov- 
ernment. It can save .money only through a 
general decline of standards. It hardly seems 
to lead, however, toward anything like a 
more perfect union. 

THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Mikhail A. Suslov 


Mikhail Suslov, the veteran Soviet politi- 
cian who died (peacefully) ou Monday at age 
79, had, we suspect, a “dirty little secret” He ■ 
was known as die Kremlin’s chief ideologist, 
but this was a mask. He believed in power, 
the power of :i self-appointed Co mmunis t 
Party elite. And why not? The party took 
him off the farm, educated him in its fashion, 
gave him work — he was hip-deep in the 
purges of the 1930s — gave Him high office 
(the Central Committee from 1941, the Polit- 
buro from 1952) and then dignified as ideolo- 
gy the crude strictures he laid down to a suc- 
cession of challengers of Kremlin orthodoxy: 
the Yugoslavs, the Chinese, Soviet dissidents, 
most recently the Poles. 

Tall for a Russian, gaunt in visage, a famil- 
iar gray eminence hovering at the elbow .of 
Ms better known peers for more than three 
decades, Mr. Suslov certainly looked the part 
of chief ideologist. But he was really some- 
thing else: a diligent hatchet man, always 
ready to belabor the victim of the moment 
He had to be something else for, by nearly 
universal account, ideology is a hollow force 


in his country, an object of neglect and con- 
tempt. No one could have sustained a high- 
flying career like his if he were held responsi- 
ble for popular belief. 

What, then, did Mikhail Suslov believe? 
What beliefs do stir or at least bind the tiny 
handful of people who rule the Soviet Union 
in the name of Communist ideology? 

The permutations of faith in power are, of 
course, considerable. But perhaps the shrewd 
and durable Mikhail Suslov had an extra 
edge. 

In the multi-ethnic Soviet Union, he was 
one of the few Politburo members entirely of 
the politically dominant Great Russian 
strain. It began to be noticed’ a while back 
that he was invariably the first person on the 
reviewing stand to rise for the national an- 
them. For some years observers have seen the 
Kremlin shading in theme and symbol from 
a reliance on revolutionary ideology to a reli- 
ance on a traditional, muscular, illiberal, eth- 
nocentric Russian nationalism. So much for 
the Kremlin’s chief ideologist 

THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Wasting Time 


All day long, in game arcades and in front 
of the living room TV, millions of children 
fire off Laser cannon till their trigger thumbs 
grow numb. Some play Defenders, Space 
Fury, Pao-Man and similar electronic games 
for hours on end. Time magazine estimates 
that in 1981, arcade players alone used up 
75,000 man-years and 20 billion quarters. 
But their intensity is nothing compared with 
the mounting opposition. Moralists are on 
the march. 

Say what you will about improving eye- 
hand coordination or learning about comput- 
ers, no obvious benefit results from all those • 
hours in front of the tube. The games are, in 
fact, addictive, as some fathers we know have 
discovered firsthand. But neither is there any 
obvious harm — which makes the opposition 
all .the more worth pondering. 

A New York woman, who is campaigning 
relentlessly for legal barriers, insists, “These 
games are corrupting our youth.” Towns in 
New York, New Hampshire, California and 
Florida have passed ordinances to restrict 
teen-age use of the machines. The controver- 
sy over the lone law, passed by Mesquite, 
Tex., has worked its way clear up to the Unit- 
ed States Supreme Court 

What is the electronic evil these crusaders 
fear? Gambling? There is none in the video 
games. Unwholesome surroundings? Implau- 
sible. Kids do not routinely go to pool halls 
to play, and as even critics co mp lain, the 


games are now found in every pizza parlor 
and theater lobby. A waste of money? More 
plausible, particularly when the machines 
swallow up the kids’ lunch money. 

But these objections may all be rationaliza- 
tions. What bugs many parents even more 
than a waste of money is to see their children 
waste time. 

That is not, however, a sin original to vi- 
deo games. Some of us can still tell you what 
S-H-A-Z-A-M stood for in Captain Marvel 
stories. (If you must know, Solomon, Her- 
cules, Atlas, Zeus, Archill es and Mercury.) 
Our parents lectured us about wasting time 
reading comic books. Others can remember 
flipping baseball cards or dressing storybook 
dolls. They, too, have heard the refrain: 
"Why not read a good book instead of wast- 
ing all that time?” 

The children of an earlier generation prob- 
ably heard the same thing when found read- 
ing “Captain Billy’s Whiz-Bang.” The chil- 
dren of a later generation hear it when they 
sit. transfixed by television soap operas. 

However virtuous their intent, the critics 
seem slow to recognize that crusading against 
time wasters like video games is futile There 
is one skill that children of every generation 
master, a skill that only adults describe as 
wasting time. With or without video games, 
wasting time is a part, a good part, of what 
childhood is all about. 

THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Other Opinion 


Rebirth of Eurocommunism 
Polemical counterbombardment between 
Communists in Moscow and Communists in 
Rome has been so intense that any lingering 
doubts as to whether the split over Poland 
was for real must be settled forever. All this 
is interesting enough for students of Mos- 


cow’s relations with the rest of world Com- 
munism. More important in the medium 
term for European politics is whether this act 
of defiance toward Moscow will give a new 
lease of life to the concept of Euro-Commu- 
nism as practiced in Italy. 

— From the Guardian (London). 


Jan. 28: From Our Pages of 75 and 50 Years Ago 


1907: 'Salome 9 Episode 


JL932: Depression Legislation 


NEW YORK — Nothing in the fields of art or 
ethics has ever stirred this city as-it has been 
stirred by the “Salome” episode — by the action 
of the Metropolitan Opera and Real Estate 
Company objecting to further performance of 
the Strauss- Wilde opera by the Conned Opera 
Company. Many sermons are being preached on 
the sacrilege and immorality of the performance 
and it is declared in some quarters that the 
theme as handled by author and composer is one 
that should not be touched upon outside of 
works by Professor Krafft-Ebbmg and other spe- 
cialists on paranoia. But muaaans are disposed 
TorSly around Mr. Conned because of the gen- 
ius recognized in the Strauss music. 


WASHINGTON — President Hoover has signed 
the $500-million appropriation bill for the initial 
subscription to the S2-biUion Reconstruction* 
Finance Corporation, the keystone arch in his 
economic program to lift American business 
from the rut of depression. The president denied 
European rumors that the United States was in- 
dining toward inflation through a creation of 
the corporation. He took a firm stand against 
any currency expansion,' but he favored broad- 
ening the rediscount powers of the Federal Re- 
serve banks to liberalize credit. Scores of appli- 
cations already have been received at the Treas- 
ury Department for loans from the new Recon- 
struction Corporation. 
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Do 'Plumbers’ Deserve a Chance . . . 


X\T ASHIN GTON — President 
YV Reagan has established new 
controls to curtail leaks of classi- 
fied government information. The 
White House ordered officials 
throughout the government to get 
clearance before talking with re- 
porters about national-security 
matters. And Defense Secretary 
Caspar W. Weinberger is institut- 
ing lie-detector tests to ferret out 
leakers. 

Hie various news media are not 
providing the public a balanced re- 
sponse to these commendable ef- 
forts. They are telling us that inhi- 
bitions on public servants will re- 
sult in a less-well-informed press 
and hence a less- well-informed 
public, that no such system of con- 
trols has ever worked anyway, and 
that the government will continue 
to leak when it wants to for its own 
advantages. 

What is missing is a discussion 
of the damage done through unau- 
thorized leaks. 

First, there is the endangering of 


valiant attempts to control leaks, 
and some of those attempts have 
been unlawful. President Reagan's 
approach is certainly neither 
doomed to failure nor unlawful. 
He deserves a trial period to dem- 
onstrate that his new controls will 
not be abused by overdassification 
or by selective leaks. 

One reason it is worth giving the 
president's plan a try is that the 
dangers of controls are being 
grossly exaggerated. What do leaks 
accomplish for our country? They 
often amply advance the time at 
which the public will be informed 
and, in so doing, preempt or de- 
stroy a foreign-policy initiative. Or 
they release some detail of classi- 
fied data that is well beyond the 
interest or comprehension of the 
general public. 

For instance, when our hostages 
were being held in Iran, there were 


By Stansfield Turner 

particular threats against those 
whom the Iranians identified as 
having been with the CIA. Two 
major newspapers in this country 
published detailed descriptions of 
how to distinguish a CIA person 
from other embassy employees, 
based on records that the Iranian 
captors held. 

1 wrote to the' editors and com- 
plained that the American public 
hardly needed the specifics in this 
instance, and that lives might be at 
stake. Both editors responded that 
it was .their duty to publish such 
information despite its irrelevance 
to informing our public. 

The principal argument for not 
discouraging the illegal practice of 
leaking is that someone will uncov- 
er another Watergate by this 
means. That is a risk, but would a 
set of controls such as the presi- 
dent has established dissuade ei- 


ther a Woodward-and-Berostein 
-team or a Deep Throat from doing 
what they each did? 

Bob woodward and Carl Bern- 
stein provided a valuable public 
service through their reporting for 
The Washington Post, but the pop- 
ularity of investigative reporting, 
and of whistle-blowing, has risen 
too high- There is little question 
that the public interest today lies 
on the side of curbing the excesses 
or unauthorized leaks to which we 
have subjected ourselves. Let's give 
the president’s plan a fair trial and 
wish him luck. 


St, 


Turner, a former Navy 

war the CIA director Air- 
ing the Carter administration. He is 
now a consultant on international 
affairs. He wrote this article for The 
Los Angeles Times 


matron. We may spend billions of 
dollars developing a new twrhniral 
system for collecting data, than 
give away the secret for countering 
it We may endanger the life of a 
foreign agent who is taking risks at 
our request and on our behalf. Per- 
haps, even more important, by 
lessening confidence in our ability 
to protect our agents we reduce the 
probability that we will be able to 
recruit the agents today whom we 
will need in the future. 


our sources of intelli^noelnfor- • • • Or Must They Be Stopped? 


By William S afire 


Handicap 

Second, we do direct damage to 
our foreran policy, and our mili- 
tary readiness, by tipping our hand 
or describing our capabilities. Per- 
haps the most significant dement 
here is that we are often denied op- 
portunities to take foreign-policy 
initiatives just because the risk of a 
leak is so high. 

In my opinion, me of the key 
reasons that the hostage-rescue 
raid into Iran did not succeed was 
the perceived necessity for extreme 
measures to prevent leaks during 
the planing process. Even at that, 
the fact that an action of some sort 
was under way with respect to the 
hostages was beginning to be 
perceived by reporters by the time 
the nud took place. 

Leaks of security information 
are the single most serious handi- 
cap to our foreign policy within 
our government Certainly, leaks 
are the greatest problem that our 
Intelligence agencies face. 

Most presidents have had to 
face this issue. Some have made 


W ASHINGTON — Official 
Washington is currently 
suffering from one of its periodic 
outbreaks of leako mania. As al- 
ways; because the problem has 
been exaggerated, the solution has 
become the problem. 

More than a score of adminis- 
tration officials have been humili- 
ated by the Carlncci Chastity Test. 
This lie-detection examination, 
which demeans both giver and 
taker, is designed not so much to 
discover who leaked national se- 
curity secrets but to mtimidate any 
government official who dares to 
reveal or help avoid potential po- 
litical embarrassments. 


uses to learn what is happening in 
Tripoli) with the secrecy that en- 
dangers the nation by cloaking the 
development of policy. Much 
secrecy, like much welfare, is not 
directed to the truly needy. 


Self-hypnosis then begins, as 
sycophants begin to extend the 
president's righteous worry about 
genuine security leaks with his irri- 
tation at seeing the contents of his 
State of the Union address in print 
before he delivers it When Reagan 
began his bimonthly news confer- 
ence last week with a crack about 
leaks, he was kidding — but he 
wasn’t kidding. 


The CCT is the brainwashing 
child of Frank Carlucd, who has 
long been to Defense Secretary 
Caspar Weinberger what Frank 
Nirti was to AJ Capone — a- per- 
manent underboss, an enforcer of 
that combination of lockjaw and 
lockstep that helps insiders combat 
their insecurities. It is die first pri- 
ority of the new NSC chief, 
“Judge” Clark. 

With all due piety, the crack- 


Spirit Returns 


down on internal dissent is being 
Ltionu 


conducted in the name of nation 
security. People on the inside often 
confuse national security with 
memos routinely stamped “secret'’ 
They equate the secrets that pro- 
tect the nation (location of deter- 
rents, and the methods the CIA 


When Lyndon Johnson became 
enraged at leaks, he would change 
his mind so as to make the leaks 
inaccurate — and thus was con- 
trolled by leakers. When Richard 
Nixon caught leakomania, he 
launched the plumbers operation 
in Room 16 of the Executive Off- 
ice Bull ding. I went past that base- 
ment office the outer day. The 
room number has been removed, 
but the spirit may be coming back. 


An administration that makes 
extensive use of polygraphs on its 
own people is a short step from 
wiretaps. And wiretaps cm govern- 
ment sources soon slop over to 
wiretaps on media outlets; that is 


how the solution becomes the 
problem. 

The Cariuoci-Qark plumbing 
operation is not directed at those 
who want to weaken U.S. defense 
by leaking genuine secrets; such 
disservicemen ore better thwarted 
by “bigot lists” and other coun- 
terespionage devices with which 
Carlucd is familiar. 

In effect, the New Plumbers are 
out to scare other Reagan offidals 
—many of them. troubled hard-lin- 
ers— into silence. 

How can Reagan be saved from 
the ravages of leakomania? How 
can be be shown that his legitimate 
concern for protecting the truly 
needy secret must not be perverted 
into a chilling operation that und- 
ermines national policy-making? 

One way is ridicule; I have al- 
ready asked an antiques dealer to 
search for a chastity belt to send to 
Carlucd. Another way is for the 
press to accept the challenge and 
to urge offidals to drive the 
plumbers batty. 

Therefore, send your policy-de- 
velopment leaks to your favorite 
reporter, through a cutout, if nec- 
essary, to defeat the polygraph. 
My own Washington address is 
1000 Connecticut Avenue — no 
zip code needed for leaks. For 
starters, let’s have the mem con on 
A1 Haig’s secret meeting with Fidel 
Castro’s vice president 

GI982, The Pew York Times, 


The Frustration of Denazification 


By Tom Bower 


L ONDON — Tens of thousands 
of government documents re- 
cently released in Washington and 
London prove conclusively that, 
despite presidential directives, 
Germany was not as denazified af- 
ter World War D as public opinion 
believed. Equally disconcerting, 
the documents show that a dis- 
turbingly large number of German 
war criminals remained onpro* 
secuted and unpunished by the Al- 
lies and settled down to comfort- 
able lives in western Gennany. 

On Oct? 25, 1942, President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill issued their first major 
statement on, Nazi war crimes and 
atrocities in occupied Europe. 
“Retribution for these crimes.’' 


The raw statistics alone .tell the 
tale. At the veiy least, 150,000 
Germans are known to have been 
directly involved in the “final solu- 
tion” and other policies resulting 
in the murders. 

Although most of the surviving 


crimes, were recruited to rebuild 
Germany’s police forces. 

The same civil servants who had 
willingly served Hitler were nearly 
all reappointed. 

In the industrial Ruhr Valiev 


promised Churchill, “must hence- 
forth take its place among the ma- 
jor purposes of the war/ 


On the face'ef it, this and later, 
more detailed declarations could 
leave no doubt that Allied policy 
after the war was to hunt down 
and prosecute those who had mast- 
erminded and carried out the cold- 
blooded murder of more than 12 
million innocent people. 

The recently released govern- 
ment documents show, however, 
that these pledges were willfully 
and cynically betrayed by those 
charged with their implementation 
and that the British were by far the 
worst offenders. 


Futile Deaths 


Their casual and more lenient 
altitude toward the Nazis effec- 
tively undermined those U.S. offi- 
cials who idealistically attempted 
to fulfill the wartime promises. 

To their anger, the Americans 
discovered that warned Nazis had 
found comfortable sanctuary in 
the neighboring British zone. But, 
overall, both countries betrayed 
those who died in the struggle 
against Nazism in the bdief that 
victory would be followed by jus- 
tice. 


vine 

murderers fled to the West, the Al- 
lies managed to convict only 5,000, 
compared to the 30,000 convicted 
in East European countries. 

Contrary to the self-delusory 
and harmful myth that teas of 
thousands of Nazi war c riminals 
fled to South America, unpalatable 
evidence is now available to show 
that the majority of the wanted 
men were the intended beneficiar- 
ies of an officially sanctioned blind 
eye to murder. 

. The cause of the postwar failure 
was a calamitous mixture of lack 
of interest, lethargy, disbelief 
about the extent of Ger man crimes 
and deliberate sabotage by public 
officials. 

Reviewing the situation, Patrick 
Dean, later to become British am- 
bassador to Washington, warned 
his superiors of “the possibility of 
a real fiasco, with serious political 
consequences." 

The consequence was not only 
the presence of sadistic torturers 
on the streets of Munich and 
Frankfurt, but also of the more 
menacing reality that seriously in- 
criminated Germans had not been 
removed from influential positions 
in German society. 

Teachers and professors who 
had e mph asi z ed the glories of Na- 
zism and the value of Hitler’s ra- 
cial theories were reappointed to 
teach the postwar generation. * 

Judges who had passed death 
sentences for trivial offenses such 
as kissing an -Aryan girl had their 
appointments reconfirmed. 

Doctors who had sem the infirm 
to euthanasia institutions to be 
murdered remained unmolested as 
the neighborhood general practi- 
tioner. Gestapo and SS officers, 
deeply implicated in terrible 


vauey, u 
all seems to have been the result of 


a determined conspiracy by the 
British, who were determined to 
resume their prewar relations with 
German industrialists and bankers 
and who, in contravention of Al- 
lied policy, ignored the Germans’ 
criminal relationship with the 
Third Reich. 


Interference 

Senior British officials united in 


preventing their American coun- 
ts from 


terparts from prosecuting their 
German friends as war c riminals . 
Instead, the Germans were reem- 
ployed in senior positions through- 
out the German economy, with 
their fortunes intact and their in- 
fluence increased. 

Among the many who profited 
from the divided Allies was Her- 
mann Abs, now chairman of Ger- 
many's largest bank, the Deutsche 
Bank. Before the war, he was a 
partner of Ddbruck Schickler, the 
bank that held Hitler's private ac- 
count, and he represented the Nazi 
government at the Bank for Inter- 


national Settlements. During the 
war, Abs was intimately involved 
in his bank's plunder of European 
industry, the management of facto- 
ries employing slave labor and the 
bank's financing, of LG. Farben's 
synthetic-fuel factory at the Aus- 
chwitz extermination camp. 

Although Abs Still maintains 
that he knew nothing about the 
“final solution,” American officers 
in postwar Gennany were deter- 
mined to prosecute him as a war 
criminal, rrustraiingly, they could 
not arrest him because Bank of 
England officials had already ap- 
pointed him to rebuild the Goman 
banking system. 

With studied charm. Abs recent- 
ly pronounced a wry epitaph on 
Allied efforts. to purge his country: 
“Dissension between the Allies 
was one of the features of postwar 
policy.” An exhausted Richard 
Bronson on the staff of John J. 
McCIoy, American High Commis- 
sioner for Germany, wrote in his 
valediction: “British indifference 
and antagonism defeated the 
American program.” 


Tan Bower is author of the book 
“ The Pledge Betrayed. ” This article 
was contributed to The New York 
Times. 
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By Leopold Unger 


g RUSSELS — Only six weeks 


jut after its untimely demise. Sd- * 
idarity has won its first posthu- f 
rnous victory in Moscow. The " 
Kremlin’s excommunication of the ; 
Italian Communist Party is in- *. 
disputable proof of the Polish in- f 
dependent union's main thesis: V 


that Marxism reigns and governs 

only through violence, insult and 


injury. 

The only difference between 
Warsaw and Rome is that the 
Kremlin cannot send its tanks to 
the Eternal City, only the prose of 
its faithful Pravda. 

The Dec. 13 putsch in Warsaw 
that did away with Solidarity also 
triggered the coup de grace to whai 
was stilt bong calle d Euro-Com- 
munism, which was the notion that 
Communism and democracy were 
compatible. 

Already badly shaken by the di- 
visions within its movement after 
the Soviet interventions in Cam bo- 


fy 


hi 


dia and Afghanistan, Euro-Com- 
munism could not survive the 
Warsaw coup. And at the same 
time, the basic dogma of all Com- 
munism — the dictatorship of the 
proletariat — died in Poland. The 
proletariat is imprisoned there so 
the dictatorship can rule without 
hindrance. 

The excommunication of the Ital- 
ian Communist Party is not the 
end but the beginning' of a scries of 
events that may be considered the 
third schism of the modem Com- 
munist movement. 

Ideological 

But the denunciations of Tito in 
1948 and Mao in 1961 were pro- 
voked by rejection of Moscow’s 
political domination, and without 
raising the slightest doubt os to the 
value of the Soviet system as a 
model. This time, however, the di- 
vorce is ideological. The Italian 
Communist Party has formally re- 
jected “real Socialism” as a model. 

If Moscow's reaction to the Ital- 
ian party’s analysis was inevitable, 
the violence of the Pravda article 
came as a surprise. And that in it- 
self is unusual because Pravda 
reached into its glossary of ex- 
traordinary terms and used the 
language of the preceding schisms, 
those always followed by a di- 
vorce. 

The Italian party has taken a 
daring step in disputing Moscow's 
privileged position in the world 
■and in history. And Moscow is 
malting it clear that it is prepared 
to pay the price to let it be known 
that it considers this Step intoler- 
able. 

And the cost of a break with the 
biggest Communist party in the 
Western world may well be a dom- 
ino effect on the Spanish and 
Finnish parties, of condemnation 
by the Japanese, Dutch and British 
Communists, and of striking at the 
heart of the international pacifist 
movement, currently silenced by 
the Polish putsch. 

There is above all the threat of 
the more complete isolation of the 
French Communist Party, The 
party's leader, Georges Marchais, 
now has only one ally left on his 
pro-Soviet line, the Portuguese Sta- 
linist Alvaro CunhaL 
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Embarrassment 


The French Communists partici- 


pate in government led by the 

Sociali* 


ialist Party, which has been the 


most virulent critic of dictator- 
ships throughout the world — this 
despite the embarrassing affair of 
the gas deal with the Soviet Union. 
And the Socialists will not allow 
■the four Communist ministers in 
the French government to remain 
silent over the Soviet violation of 
international relations and demo- 
cratic procedures in the Kremlin’s 
attack on the Italian party. 

But what sort of links can exist 
between the French and Italian 


Communist Parties, when the 
Communist-led French labor fed- 
eration CGT constantly assails the 
Polish union Solidarity, while the 
Italian union CGIL, presided over 
by Luciano Lama, a member of 
the Communist Party, announces 
that it will finance the activities of 
the clandestine sector of Solidarity 
in Poland? 

The timing of the Pravda article, 
also was significant. The attack on 
Tito in 1948 signaled the start of a 
campaign that led to the Stabiliza- 
tion of Eastern Europe and to the 
Korean War. The attack on Mao 
in 1 96 1 was followed hy the Cuban 
missile crisis and the construction 
of the Berlin Wall. 

A crisis among the Communists 
and its subsequent ideological and 
fraternal cold war have always 
been harbingers of an internation- 
al crisis and an international cold 
war. 

"How many Italian workers 
long for a type of society, of eco- 
nomic and political order such as 
exist in the Sotiet Union?” the sec- 
retary general of the Italian party. 
Enrico Bcriinguer. asked members 
of his Central Committee who crit- 
icized his attitude toward the 
events in Poland. 

That question may be asked 
throughout Europe, and not only 
of Communists. And it is too bad 
that Lech Walesa cannot hear it- 
since be and the 10 million mem- 
bers of Solidarity were asking just 
that for 18 months. 
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WORLDS APART — A bedouin in traditional garb and a Western-style sun 
baiter form a study in contrast on a beach at the Sinai town of Dahab, on the Golf 
of Aqaba, as Israel continues to withdraw from the area it has occupied since 1967. 


Israeli Settlers Waiting 
Calmly in South Sinai 
For Plug to Be Pulled 


ByWiiliain Claiborne 

Washington Pott Serrict 

S HARM EL SHEIKH, Isradi-Occupied Sinai — Yellowish clouds of thick dust billow oyer 
a desert plateau overlooking the Red Sea’s narrow Straits of Tiran and the Saudi Arabian 
coastline as giant earth-moving machines race against the dock, to complete a base for the 
multinational peacekeeping force that will patrol the Sinai Pen in s ula after Israel’s withdrawal. 

Along the road that runs 140 miles (225 kilometers) from the southeastern tip of the Sinai 
to the port of Elath, at the northern edge of the Gulf of Aqaba, Israeli Army flatbed trucks 
lumber through the imposing passes, straining under die load of disman tled build- 

ings being transported to the Negev Desert- 


In sun-drenched stucco bouses in the settlement town of Ophira, moving cartons are 
stacked to the dealings, putting the lie to spray-painted graffiti outside that defiantly rejects 


surrender. , , , , . 

Just 12 years after the late Israeli war hero and s tat es m a n , Moshe Dayan, proclaimed 
“Better Sh&rm el Sheikh without peace than peace without Sbarm el Sheikh, Israel is taking 
leave of the most idyllic part of the wedged-shaped 23.622-square-mile pe nin s ul a that it has 
occupied since the Six-Day War of June, 1 967. 

While in Yaxnit and other settlements along the northern Sinai’s Mediterranean coastline 
uliranationalisi holdouts are saying they will refuse to leave, life here is quietly but sadly 
running down. 

$1 7 ^Billion Investment 


Israel’s 517-billion investment in a new frontier — a gamble predicated on die belief that 


then-hostile Egypt could never bring itself to make peace with the Jewish state — is being 
: last and most painful retreat since the signing of the peace treaty on March 


abandoned iq the ! 

26, 1979. 

“It’s all over," said Yaacov Bar-Levy, 34-y ear-old manager of an Ophira youth hostel and 
head of the Shnrm el Sheikh area settlers committee. “We’re just waiting until our school 
closes on March 26, and then we’ll go away with our dreams and our disappointments.” 

He added: “What Israel doesn’t need is a war of Jews against Jews. OK, we live in a 
democracy. But if this democracy goes to an active resistance, I will oppose that. Most people 
here are just waiting until the endr , . , r .. ... . 

The end, officially, will be April 25, the deadline for the completion of Israel s withdrawal 
from the Sinai under the tenns of the treaty. But for many, it will come sooner than that, and 
for some it has already come. _ _ 

Some residents say they will date the end from Feb. 10, when Israel’s Ministry of Commu- 
nications wiH literally pufl the plug on the southern Sinai, cutting telephone service except for 
a few emergency lines beamed by radio transmitters. 

A Smell of Death 

For the resort hotels and holiday villages along the Gulf of Aqaba, where superb beaches 
and some of the best diving reefs north of the equator used to attract thousan d s of viators a 
month, the end will probably be March 31, which is when the hotel staffs have been told to 
leave. 

But the southeast Sinai coast already has the smell of death in places. 


only 


The holiday village of Neviot, halfway between Hath and here, has already dosed, and the 
dy signs of life on the beach these days are backpacking European youths and a few 


bedouin who hang around looking for day work or trying to sell seashdl necklaces to the few 
Israeli tourists who still stop by for a last look. 

At the adjacent settlement farm, the last crop of melons has been harvested, and the 
re mains of this season’s flowers arc being cut for export to Europe. 

“People here are realistic,” said Allan Emmanuel, the 33-year-old Neviot manager, who 
settled m the village in 1972. “We don’t live in a fantasy world like they do in Yanrit. We 
know we can’t stay. We know the peace process is like a bulldozer, moving along slowly 
without anything strong enough to change iL All the little controversies about not leaving are 
irrelevant The fact is, we are leaving.” 

A t Naama Bay, just north of Ophira, the 130-room marina hotel has all but been taken over 
by American construction workers from the nearby multinational base, and in town aclifi top 
motel has been turned into a dormitory for 150 migrant construction workers from Thailan d 


who are also working cm the base. . . 

The multinational force’s new headquarters, which will house 1,000 members, as about me 


only sign of constructive activity in the Sinai these days. 

Enormous Operation 

In pulling back from the Sinai, the largest logistical operation ever by Israel, the I sraeli 
Army has abandoned three major air bases and has evacuated 103 infantry and armored corps 
camps. The job has entailed transporting 3,500 buildings, shipping 8,700 tons of equipment 
and riiqnantling 150 miles of water pipeline. Any militaiy equipment the army cannot move 

^The ^raeh^rernmcni says that in 14 years, it invested $17 billion in the Sinai, including 
$10 billion for air bases and army facilities, $5 billion in developing the Alma oil fields along 
the Gulf of Suez, and $2 billion for settlements and roads. Additionally, the cost qf redeploy- 
ing vhc air force and army in the Negev has cost S4.4- billion, plus another $1 bflhan paid by 
the United Steles for construction of two new air bases in tte Negev. _ _ , 4 

But an even larger cost, according to many of the 5,000 Israelis who moved to the Snai to 

make a better life for themselves, was in human terms. v 

You cans*e it in their faces. If they want peace, why cant the Egyptians 4nd the Israelis live 

t0 Sf55mt to stay until one hour before the deadline," he said. “Ifsiny life here, and I don’t 
want to leave before I have to." 


' Reaganomics ’ Continues to Play in Peoria, 
But Some Critics Still Wait for a Finale 


By David S. Broder 

Washington Pan Seme 

TYf ASHINGTON — The Reagan program 
YY is still playing in Peoria. It is more than 
a little off key, with unemployment higher 
than most adults can ever remember. But they 
are not ready to shoot the piano player or even 
demand that he change his tune. They want to 
hear bow the piece ends. 

The conventional wisdom in Washington is 
that after his first-year legislative triumphs, 
Ronald Reagan is riding for a fall. The combi- 
nation of deep recession, high unemployment 
and an approaching election will weaken his 
Republican support and embed den the Demo- 
cratic opposition, it is said. But the conven- 
tional wisdom may be wrong. 

What jobless carpenters, worried Caterpillar 
Tractor workers and nervous farmers were say- 
ing last week in the middle of frozen Illinois 
was echoed in seven other communities from 
New Haven to San Marcos, where Washington 
Post reporters traveled with members of Con- 
gross and interviewed their constituents. 

The Post west mainly to districts that gave 
Mr. Reagan his 1981 victories: the home bases 
of conservative and liberal Republicans and 
conservative Democrats. The idea was to see if 


that support was being eroded by the econom- 
ic adversities of this cruel winter. 


Indicative Comments 


If the sentiments in those communities and 
the comments of a dozen other House mem- 
bers interviewed by phone are indicative, the 
mood of tiie retu rning Congress may be more 
more amenable to President Reagan’s second- 
year program than a look at the recession’s 
bleak measures would suggest 

A lot more people are nervous about what 
Senate Majority Leader Howard H. Baker Jr, 
Republican of Tennessee, last year called “the 
riverfeoat gamble” of Reaganomics. But they 
are not yet cashing in their chips. 

Larry Hobbs is a Houston painter and pa- 
pethanger, his wife, Ronda, is expecting their 
first child. Both were raised as Democrats, but 
they admire Ronald Reagan. “For the one year 
he’s been in office," she said, “he’s done a hel- 
luva job." “I’m a union man," hex hus ban d 
added, “but with Carter, it seems that nothing 
much was accomplished. ... Ronald Reagan is 
more of a leader." He talks about unemploy- 
ment and the big deficits and said be knows 
there are big risks. “He’ll either make ns or 
break us.” he said of the president." 

There are pressures m many districts to 
write off Reaganomics as a failure. Kdlar 
Blair, a blade minister’s wife in Augusta. Ga, 
said: “People are desperate. A lot of poor peo- 
ple are suffering and the crime rate is bound to 
go up." John Driscoll the president of the 
Connecticut AFL-CIO, finds “quite a bit of 
revulsion" with Mr. Reagan. “What turned 
most working people off. he said, “was the 
letdown after their first paychecks in October. 
There wasn’t enough tax cut in them to buy a 
pack of cigarettes." 

And in San Marcos, Texas, Ofeha Vasquez, 
the director of the community action program, 
pronounced berself “disillusioned-" “I think 
the rich are getting richer," she said. “ It was a 
mistake to cut taxes at the same time they cut 
the budget. We should cut taxes when we can 
afford iL” 

But the feeling reporters heard most often 
was expressed by Karren Wolfe, a 39-year-old 
housewife in Pomona, Calif. Raising eight chil- 
dren on the salary her husband makes as a 
ptunp company manager, she acknowledges 
she got nervous when he talked about the 
firm’s declining orders. But “we just have to 
hang in there and. hopefully, it will work,” she 
said of the Reagan economic plan. 


Unemployment and cuts m social services 
>ncem her, she said, but “it’s better 


concern her, she said, tint “it's better to hurt a 
few than the whole nation. They should give 
Reagan a chance to cut inflation, get spending 
down, get government back where it should 

k* ** 


be. 


That may seem easy for her to say. It is not 
easy for Morgan Jones of Augusta, Ga. And he 
says the same thing. 

Mr. Jones. 40, watched about 70 fellow em- 
ployees at Coastal Lumber Co. get dismissal 
notices for Christmas. Now the company is up 
for sale and Mr. Jones has to worry about how 
long he can hold onto his 5IJ,000-a-year sales 
manager job. 

Views Are Echoed 

“It’s a strange phenomenon.” Mr. Jones’ 
congressman. Rep. Doug Barnard Jr, Demo- 
crat of Georgia, said of the many conversa- 
tions be has had with people who echo Mr. 
Jones’ views. One of the Democrats whose 
votes gave Mr. Reagan his budget and tax vic- 
tories m the House last year, Mr. Barnard said 
he has kept his ear toned for sounds of rebel- 
lion and no one has told me, ‘You botched it 
up.’ " “Most understand it still hasn’t gotten 
under way yet,” he said. “And those who sup- 
ported the program can’t be faulted until it’s 
proven a failure." 

What is true of this Democrat is also true of 
two Republicans from normally Democratic 
Youngstown and New Haven, who went home 
nervous about their support of the president 
and come bade prepared to go a little further 
with him. 

It is true of two freshman Republicans from 
Texas and California, who beat Democratic in- 
cumbents on Mr. Reagan’s coattails in 1980 
and will be facing the voters on their own this 
November. They are prepared to roll the dice 
on the Reagan program, gambling it wiQ pan 
out politically. 

Even the veteran moderate Democrat from 
Lyndon Johnson’s home district. Rep. Jake 
Pickle, who voted a gains t the 1981 budget and 
tax cuts, is far from ready to lead a crusade 
Against Reaganomics. At an Austin high 
school assembly, early one day, he told the 
seniors, “I think the administration is going to 
have to make some crucial decisions. They 
cannot get our economy back in shape by fol- 
lowing the course we’re on." 

Still later, he told a reporter: “Tm going to 
try to cooperate by making additional reason- 
able cuts. You can't operate like 20 years ago. 
Bui I'm noi going to. try to solve all our prob- 
lems by cutting soda! programs." 

Such comments give weight to the words of 
Peoria’s congressman. House Minority Leader 
Robert Michel Republican of Illinois, who 
said the second year of Reaganomics will be 
“more difficult” to push through Congress — 
but not impossible. 

Rep. Michel can see the economic problems 
of the United States in microcosm every time 
he goes home. Unemployment, p u sh i ng 10 per- 
cent. “is the highest m my lifetime,” said May- 
or Dick Carver, a Republican and Reagan de- 
fender in the U.S. Conference of Mayors. The 
Pabst brewery was ordered closed on the last 
day of 1981 following Hiram Walker’s distil- 
lery out of town. Caterpillar, the biggest em- 
ployer, had ordered the first large-scale layoffs 
in 20 years, even before it lost an $80-mfllion 


contract to sell pipdayers to the Soviet Union 
■when Mr. Reagan imposed trade sanctions as a 
protest against the military takeover in Poland. 

“I have to be a bit careful* Rep. Michel 
said, “with unemployment up and Pabst dos- 
ing down. 1 don’t subscribe to the notion t hat 
unemployment is the only way to attack infla- 
tion. Bui I do say that we are paying the price 
for the excesses of the past, ana you don't turn 
things around overnight. Come the spring 
winds of March and April I want to see thmgg 
turning around.” 

He is not the only ooe who measures in 
months, if not weeks, the tolerance for Reaga- 
nomics. Donald A Johnson, the executive sec- 
retary of the West Central niinrws Buil ding 
Trades Council and the director of labor for 
former Illinois Gov. Dan Walker, a Democrat, 
says that his dues- paying membership has 
dropped from 14.000 in 1980 to 10.000 now 
because of the depression in construction. 

In the back room Of Sambo’s Restaurant in 
Little Rock, Ark, four men are having late af- 
ternoon coffee. Three voted, for Mr. Reagan in 
1980 and the fourth would switch to support 
him now. But they think the economy is lousy. 
“If it weren’t for the government work” at the 
local Air Force base, said Jimmy Stinson, an 
electrical contractor, “there wouldn’t be any- 
thing." “He’s not trying to hurt the middle- 
income people," BJ. Choate, a realtor, said of 


Mr. Reagan, “but that’s what it [his program] 
is doing right now. “It’s tilted toward the 


wealthy, Warren Shell owner of a transport 
firm, agrees, “but he doesn’t mean it that 
way.” Willis Sanders, a heating and air-condi- 
tioning repairman, said nothing w31 improve 
“until his program has a chance to work." 
Nothing else has helped with inflation," he ob- 
served, “but if he fails, we’re going to have a 
depression.” 

Ed Beth one, the Republican who represents 
these four men in the House, said that every 
time he begins to wonder if Mr. Reagan can 
sustain momentum for his program, “I come 
out here and they say he’s on the right track 
... in his effort to change some fundamental 
attitudes about working, saving and investing. 
There’s a feeling this will ultimately help the 
economy more than just changing the budget” 

r . Destined to Fail 9 


But Rep. Beth une worries that the Reagan 
program is “destined to fail unless it means 
prosperity for black America as well as white 
America.” 

The concern about the fairness of the 
Reagan program pops op time and a g^m, and 
not just from critical Democrats. Rep. Law- 
rence J. DeNandis, Republican of Connecticut, 
a freshman in what was a Democratic district, 
worries about people like William Eider, a 70- 
year-old office employee in New Haven, who 
said, “Reagan has forgotten the days when he 
worked for 830 a week. He is taking from the 
poor and giving to the rich: that’s all he’s 
doing." 

“To the extent that spreads,” Rep. De- 
Nardis said, “IT1 be in trouble. Bat so far, a 


significant majority approves the cuts of 1981. 
and they want more in 1982. if they are within 
reason.** 

Many of the issues that are at the center of 
debate in Washington are barely mentioned in 
the precincts The Post reporters visited. Tax 
increases, mast places, would be an unwel- 
come surprise, but few voters seem to believe 
they are imminent. As for talk of a S100-bfl- 
lion deficit, “it doesn’t particularly trouble 
me,” said James E. Bird of Highlands, Texas. 
“I can’t really comprehend iL" 

Interest rates are a worry, but often report- 
ers beard them being blamed on the Federal 
Reserve Board, or past spending practices, 
rather than on Mr. Reagan’s policies. Poland 
and other foreign-policy issues were a minor 
topic of discussion. 

It is the economy that shapes the attitudes 
of the returning Congress, a fact that was con- 
firmed by phone conversations with a dozen 
additional members of the House. 

From a northern California district where 
high interest rates have caused 25 percent un- 
employment in some lumber-oriented coun- 
ties, Republican Gene Chappie said: “On bal- 
ance. there’s still a strong sense of support. ... 
The timber folks are the most emphatic about 
h a ngin g tough, even though they’re eating a 
bundle. They say, ‘Let's give it a ’little time’ to 
- see how it washes.’ ” 

From Philadelphia. Democrat W illiam H, 
Gray 3d said that “unemployment is just going 
through the roof, and, it that isn’t enough to 
frighten people, this is perceived as a racist 
administration to boon" 

But north of there, in the Bronx, Democrat 
Mario Bia gg i finds “those affected by the cuts 
are talking, but mostly there’s a strange silence 
about them The feeling I get is they want to 
give the president more time; they think he’s 
trying," he said. 

In Oklahoma City, Republican Mickey Ed- 
wards agreed that ‘people will be upset if the 
president asks for higher taxes." “He con- 
vinced a lot of them that tf you want ro get the 
economy going, you have to leave money in 
people’s pockets,” he said. “If he turns around, 
he’ll have a hard time convincing them that 
was wrong." 

If economics is one axis of the returning 
Congress, politics is the other, for everyone 
realizes the election is a scant 10 months away. 
And there are particular pressures on the jun- 
ior Republicans, not yet entrenched in their 
districts, whose unwavering loyalty was one of 
the striking features of Mr. Reagan's first-year 
success. 

Most of than are lookingpretty healthy. In 
1980, freshman Rep. Jack Fields, Republican 
of Texas, defeated veteran liberal Democratic 
Rep. Bob Eckhardt in an epic and expensive 
battle in a working-class, heavily unionized 
Houston district. So far, he has no opponent 
for 1982. 

Rep. Fields sees his mission in simple terms: 
keep cutting. “We have not cut one dollar 
from the federal budget," he (ells Rotarians. 
“All we have done is reduce the rate of growth. 


... Last year was the first step in a nriJp run. 
We’ve got to go much farther. We’ve got to cut 
entitlements." 

Out in San Dimas, Calif., another freshman 
Republican, David Dreier, is in a much shakier 
political situation, sweating out a court chal- 
lenge to a Democratic redistricting plan that 
would throw him in against another Republi- 
can. But Rep. Dreier is betting his future on 
Reaganomics. “It is necessary,” he tells the 
Chamber of Commerce, “for us to suffer 
through this period of adversity before we see 
the economy improve." " 


In New Haven, Lawrence DeNardis won an 
open Democratic seat in 1980 and has 
garnered much favorable publicity by winning 
U.S. government aid for local projects even in 
a tight budget year and for showing “inde- 
pendence” by voting against some Reagan mil- 
itary programs. 

In Youngstown, Rep. Lyle Williams is a sec- 
ond-term Republican in another normally 
Democratic, heavily unionized district But hie 
is less secure politically, with unemployment 
ranging from 12 to 15 percent 

Rep. Williams, who has been back in the 
district every angle week since he was elected 
in 1978, is cultivating a reputation for inde- 
pendence. At the Strothers Senior Citizens 
Home, be told worried voters: “I want you to 
know that regardless of what Ronald Reagan 
says or does, your congressman is going to 
fight for you, ...We’re going to take care of 
senior citizens. I support the president and his 
economic program when 1 can, but if it doesn’t 
work, we'D turn around and do some thine 
else." 


Later be told a reporter: “The senior citizen 
community is scared to death. We’ve got to 
keep them happy this year and get into the 
defense budget and make some cuts. There 
should not be any sacred cows.” 

“My seat was a Democratic one for 42 years 
and they want it bade.” he said. “So much de- 
pends cm Reaganomics. 1 think it will work. 
Tm just not sure it will work in time.” 


As for the political outlook, judgments are 
mixed. The current mayor. Democrat George 
Vukovich, expresses sympathy with the presi- 
dent ”1 have to do the same thing Reagan is 
doing,” he said. “When you talk about cutting 
social programs, all you're talking about is a 
readjustment period. You have to ask yourself; 
Did they get out of hand?” 

But Edith Plevniak, a housewife who was 
drinking a can of beer while clipping grocery 
coupons from the Youngstown Vindicator, 
said Mr. Reagan “is not doing as well as I 
expected" when she voted for him in 1980. She 
said she couldn't “stand any more wishy- 
washy politics.” 

“More conservative than most,” by her own 
estimation, she said Mr. Reagan means well 
and is an honest man. “But I think he has 
antagonized too many people — mostly the 
elderly and the deprived. I don’t see why he 
tries to make them so mad." 


This announcement appears u a matter of record only. 
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Busbness/Finance 


BUSINESS NEWS BRIEFS 

Greece Moves to Take Over Exxon Interests 

Washington Past Semce 

ATHENS — In its first major nationalization move since p/mting to 
power Iasi October. Greece’s Socialist government has announced it will 
take over the Exxon oil refinery complex near Salonika in northern 
Greece. 

A spokesman for Exxon, whose contract with the Greek state for the 
Salonika plant was due to expire in 1983, said the company expected the 
takeover jiegotiations to be “friendly,” and he predicted that they would 
lead to “a smooth h and in g over of Exxon's activities at the olant to 
Greece.” 

Observers in Athens said the Tuesday announcement was probably 
welcomed by Exxon, whose profits from the Salonika refinery have been 
small by international standards. The plant has an annual refuting ca- 
pacity of 3.3 million tons, and the most recent available figures show a 
profit of approximately $9 million for 1979. 

BMW Chief Bints Dwidexid May Be Reduced 

Ratten 

MUNICH — Bayeriscbe Motoren Werke’s managing board chairman, 
Eberhard von Kuenheim. said Wednesday he could not rule out the 
possibility of a cut in 1981 dividend from the 10- marks per 50 ma rk 
share paid on 1980 results. 

He told a news conference that 10- Deutsche mark payout by BMW in 
the last two years was unusually high and “this cannot be a fixed divi- 
dend level." Mr. von Kuenheim said the company could not maintain 
1980 profit levels in 1981, despite last year bong generally a good year 
/or BMW with turnover, production and sales rising to record lewis. 
BMW is to report 1981 results at the end of April. 

Spain Firm to Make Suzuki 4-WhedrDrives 

Ratters 

TOKYO — Japan’s Suzuki Motor Co. said Wednesday that Land 
Rover Santana of Spain will make and sell SuzukTs Jimny model, a 
small, four-wheel drive vehicle. 

S uzuk i declined to elaborate on the agreement with land Rover San- 
tana, which is partly owned by British Ley land. But industry sources 
said suzuki Hoped to enter West European markets through the Spanish 
company. 

Another Japanese automaker, Isuzu, which is 34-percent owned by 
General Motors, said it planned to take a 10-percent in venture planned 
by GM and Tunisia's Sciaete Afirique Autos. The venture wQ] make one- 
ton trucks designed by Isuzn and a van designed by Opel of West Ger- 
many. 

Bastogi to Cut Holdings, Seek Rainers 

AP-Dtttv Jones 

MILAN — Bastogi, the stru gglin g Italian holding group, said Wednes- 
day it will shed some shareholdings and properties and seek new part- 
ners in its subsidiary operations in a bid to restore the company. 

“Bastogi isn't any longer a financial holding company, h is a conglom- 
erate," said Chairman Luigi Santamaria. “Thai ibmm the company 
can’t isolate itself from the good and bad aspects of its subsidiaries and, 
in times of industrial crisis hke the present, it’s clear that the situation is 
damaging to the holding company.” 

Deepening losses forced the company earlier this month to write down 
its capital to 923 billion lire ($74.6 million) from 171.4 billion lire. 
Though Bastogi ’s board said at the time it would try to recapitalize the 
company, a lack of prospective underwriters has cast doubts on the 
likelihood of such a strategy. 

Alusuisse Says 1982 Witt Be 'Terrible 9 

AP-Daw Junes 

ZURICH — Swiss Aluminum Ltd. will have “a terrible year in 1982," 
Thomas Gasser, executive vice president and chief financial officer, said 
Wednesday. 

He strongly hinted that the dividend, currently 10 percent a share, will 
be slashed. He said planned major investments will be postponed, but 
added that low inventories could speed up an eventual rebound in busi- 
ness. 

Effect of Trade Law Changes 
Will Be Slow, Says Suzuki 


Ratters 

TOKYO — Plans to drop non- 
larrif trade barriers and open the 
Japanese market to more foreign 
goods will not have any immediate 
impact. Premier Zenko Suzuki said 
Wednesday. 

At the same time the head of Ja- 
pan’s central bank said there are 
unmistakable signs that Japanese 
exports as a whole have been slow- 
ing, affecting the economic out- 
look of the nation to some extent- 

premier Suzuki told reporters 
that the effect of removing at least 
67 out of 99 nontariff barriers 
cited by the United States and the 
European Economic Community 
would be gradual. But he called on 
the United States and Europe to 
boost sales efforts in Japan. 

Japan is under pressure from its 
major trading partners to cut its 
huge trade surpluses. According to 
recent forecasts, Japan could have 
a $20-billion surplus in UJ5. trade 
and a SI 5-billion advantage with 
the EEC in the current financial 
year ending in March. 

Bank of Japan Governor Haruo 
Maefcawa said Wednesday that the 
slowdown in exports has been due 
to voluntary controls of exports by 
Japanese industries and increased 
overseas inventories of Japanese 
goods reflecting recession in the 
United Skates and other Western 
countries. 

Mr. Maekawa said, however, it 
is difficult at this stage to forecast 
the future trend of Japanese ex- 
ports. However, inventory adjust- 
ment by Japanese industries has 
been completed, which is a favor- 
able factor for the further develop- 
ment of the economy, he said. 

U.S. Reports Chinese 
Purchased More Wheat 

The Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — China has 
bought an additional 230,000 
metric tons of U.S. wheal — about 
4.8 milli on bushels — . for delivery 
this year, the Agriculture Depart- 
ment reported. 

Officials said Tuesday the grain 
had been reported earlier as going 
to “unknown destinations” but 
that exporters now indicate it was 
bought by China. The latest sales 
raised to more than 3.2 million 
tons of wheat that China has 
bought for delivery in _ 1982. China 
has ageed to buy a minimum of 6 1 
million tons of U.S. grain this year. 



Shin taro Abe, minister for inter- 
national trade and industry, 
Wednesday urged Japanese busi- 
ness leaders to look lor ways to 
boost imports of manufactured 
goods. 

He also asked leaders of the 
Federation of Economic Organiza- 
tions (Kesdanren) to promote in- 
dustrial cooperation with private 
foreign firms, a ministry official 
said. 

Russia Selling 
Large Volumes 
Of Heating Oil 

AJP-Dat»Jones 

LONDON — The Soviet Union 
is offering an unprecedented num- 
ber of cargoes of light heating oil 
on the spot market, apparently 
motivated by a strong need to earn 
foreign exchange, oil trade sources 
said Wednesday. 

This development, which is con- 
tributing to a sharp decline in oil 
product prices, follows reports of 
higher sales of gold by the Soviet 
Union on the world market. 

One source said that over the 
last two weeks more than 200,000 
metric urns of Soviet beating oil 
have appeared in the market. 
Other estimates put the total as 
high as 300,000-400,000 tons. 

Contracts from the Soviet Un- 
ion generally run from April to 
December and deliveries during 
January and February are most 
unusual, analysts daim. 

Some suggest that the country 
has been fenced to sell fuel that it 
would normally use for internal 
consumption because of its high 
foreign currency requirements. 

Following a series of pom: har- 
vests over the last two years, the 
Soviet Union has had to resort to 
importing vast quantities of grain. 
Estimates of the country's require- 
ments during 1982 range between 
40 and SO minion metric urns, all 
of which will have to be paid lor in 
foreign currency. 

In addition, some analysts be- 
lieve the Soviet Union has been 
helping Poland meet its short-term 
hard currency requirements. 

Gasoil for delivery in early Feb- 
ruary traded in a range of $296- 
$297 per metric ton in the spot 
market Wednesday. Last week 
simil ar cargoes were traded as high 
as $310 per metric ton. 


W. Germany 
Posts Strong 
Trade Surplus 

Surplus in Payments 
Sets a Post-War High 

From Agency Dupatches 

WIESBADEN, West Germany 
— West Germany Wednesday 
posted a strong surplus of 5.14 bil- 
lion Deutsche marks in its Decem- 
ber trade balance and at the same 
time reported that its current-ac- 
count surplus of 4.9 billion DM set 
a post-war monthly high. 

The Federal Statistics Office 
said the December trade surplus 
rose from 3.94 billion DM in No- 
vember and was up from 1.01 bil- 
lion DM in December 1980. 

Year Totals 

It said the cuirent-accoust sur- 
plus climbed -from a surplus of 1.2 
billion DM in November against a 
deficit of 822 million DM in De- 
cember, 1 980. The previous 
monthly record — 4.7 billion DM 
. — was posted in December. 1974. 
Last October’s surplus of 2.9 bil- 
lion DM was the first positive bal- 
ance since April, 1979. 

For all of 1981, West Germany 
recorded a trade surplus of 27.9 
billion DM, up from a surplus of 
8.9 billion DM in 198a 

The 1981 current-account deficit 
narrowed to 17 J billion DM from 
29.8 billion DM in 1980, according 
to agency figures. 

The statistics office reported 
that exports in December slipped 
0.4 percent to 35.95 billion DM 
from 36.12 billion DM in Novem- 
ber. Imports fell 43 percent to 
30.81 billion DM from 32.17 bfl- 
fion DM in November. 

Compared to December, 1980, 
exports last month rose 18.7 per- 
cent while imports increased 5.4 
percent. 

For all of 1981, exports totaled 
396.99 billion DM, rising 133 per- 
cent from 350.32 billion DM in 
1980. Imports climbed 8.1 percent 
to 369.11 billion DM from 34138 
billion DM the year earlier. 

A spokesman for West Germa- 
ny’s industrial and trade associa- 
tion said the improved figures were 
caused by increased export efforts 
because of weak domestic demand. 

Rate Dtf fiad ties 

Reacting to the news, Frankfurt 
foreign exchange traders said earli- 
er rumors of a large current-ac- 
count surplus had sent the dollar 
down to a fixing level of 23090 
DM Wednesday from an opening 
at 23245 DM and Tuesday's fixing 
of 23395 DM. In recent days the 
mark had depredated sharply 
against the dollar as a result rism g 
U.S. interest rates and declining 
domestic rates. 

Addressing the problem of rate 
differences in major markets, Hel- 
mut Schlesinger, Bundesbank vice 
president, said Wednesday that 
too rash a cut in West German in- 
terest rates could imperil the for- 
eign exchange value of the mark. 

The last few days, since the Bun- 
desbank cut its special Lombard 
rate one-half point to 10 percent, 
have indicated the danger, be said 


in a speech prepared for delivery 
to the Legal Society of Berlin. 

“The inclination toward capital 
exports from West Germany has 
grown again, and as long as one 
needn’t count on a sharp revalua- 
tion, the mark appears a cheap 
currency to borrowers,” he said. 

Mr. Schlesinger said the cons- 
traints placed on the Bundesbank 
by foreign payment considerations 
have grown smaller but have not 
yet disappeared. 

The Bundesbank has made use 
of what leeway it has had to lower 
interest rates, he said. 

Mr. Schlesinger cautioned 
against focusing too much cm in- 
terest rates as a factor in reviving 
the economy, adding that the fun- 
damental problems of the econo- 
my would remain and the profita- 
bility of companies. would not be 
improved immediately just by cut- 
ting interest rates. 

Chancellor Helmut Schmidt’s 
government has been under pres- 
sure from trade unions and mem- 
bers of his Social Democratic Par- 
ty to help cut interest rates to to 
stimulate the economy and create 
more jobs. 


Sony Introduces 
Pocket-Sized TV 


The Associated Press 

TOKYO — Sony announced Wednesday that it 
wiO start marketing a minia ture black-and-white 
television set with a two-inch (5-centimeter) 
screen. 

Dubbed the Flat TV, the unit measures 1.4 
inches (37 millimeters) thick, 3.4 inches (88 mil- 
limeters) wide, and 8 inches (204 millimeters) 
long, and weighs 18.6 ounces (520 grams). It uses 
a cathode-ray tube that is only 0.6 inches (16 mil- 
limeters) thick. 

Sony said Flat TV will go on sale in Japan in 
February for 54,800 yen ($239) each and will be 
introduced to the U.S. market “within this year.” 

The miniat ure television appears to be aimed at 

the same market as Sony's Walkman, a portable 
cassette player that has been a major success. 

Hitachi. Toshiba and National, main^ of Pana- 
sonic products, have tried to develop miniature 
televisions but have not had much success due to 
the difficulties of mass-producing small-sized 
cathode-ray tubes. 

The Flat TV comes with monaural headphones 
and speakers. The user may choose from four 
power sources: a dry-cell battery, an optional re- 
chargeable battery, household power or a car bat- 
tery. 



U.S. Seeks to Withhold 
Interest , Dividend Tax 


French Launch World Computer Center 


liitenwticnai Herald Tribune 

PARIS — The French govern- 
ment is launching a muI timiHio n- 
dollar international center to de- 
sign personal computer systems 
for education and training in both 
the industrialized countries and 
the Third World. 

A statement issued after a Cabi- 
net meeting Wednesday said the 
center would serve as a “crossroad 
of ideas and expertise" in small- 
computer technology. Jean- 
Jacques Scrvau-Schreiber was 
named to head the center, whose 
board will be internatininl in 
scope but indude at least nine 
French Cabinet xninisters- 

The World Center for Micro- 
computer Science and Human Re- 
sources reflects the Socialist gov- 


ly regarded computer langnagc for 
mathematics education and a lead- 
ing exponent of computer-based 
instruction, will be named chief 
scientist Alan Kay, the chief scien- 
tist at personal computer and vi- 
deo games giant Atari, and Raj 
Reddy, director of Camegie-Md- 
lon's Robotics Institute are also 
expected to play promin ent roles. 

1 “These are good people — super 
people," says Robert Lucky, exec- 
utive director for communications 
science research at Bell Laborator- 
ies. “This should be very interest- 


When he called Tor the creation 
of such a center in a Nov. 20 
speech, President Francois Mitter- 
rand described the personal com- 
puter as a tool that would 
“transform the nature of work, cre- 
ate employment and favor decen- 
tralization.” 

Mr. Mrtterand reportedly has 
taken a personal interest in the 
center. Consequently, Mr. Mit- 
terand has embraced new media 
technologies as part of his arsenal 
to promote what French newspa- 
pers have described as “creative 


board will be intamatimml in ing to watch.” Socialism.” 

scope but in*4iul<» at least nine Mr. Mitterrand is said to be in- 

French Cabmet ministers. RT flisrirmsm Snve terested in using the center’s tech- 
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“This is not without precedent” 
says Michael Ttyler, president of 
CSP International, a telecommuni- 
cations research and consulting 
firm. “The French are already in- 
volved in such thing s as digital 
switches and videotex [televised 
transmission of texts]. This is part 
of a broad strategy to obtain pro- 
eminence in information process- 
ing” 

The center is expected to place a 
heavy emphasis on education proj- 
ects m the Third World. Pilot proj- 
ects are tentatively scheduled far 
Senegal, Kuwait, Ghana and the 
Philippines. 

Saudi Oil Minister Sheikh 
Ahmed Zaki Yamani has reported- 
ly requested that the first project 
be setup in Saudi Arabia. It is pos- 
able that OPEC contributions 
might bolster the center's proposed 
120-mQlion-£rxDC (about .$20 mil- 
lion) annual budget. 

In France, the center will under- 
take projects designed to retrain 
workers displaced by automation. 
Sources close to the center private- 
ly express concern over union reac- 
tion to this approach. 

What impresses many observers 
is that the center has been able to 
attract some of the world's leading 
computer scientists. In addition to 
several Japanese and Third Wodd 
participants, several U.S. comput- 
er scientists wQl play an active role 
in the center. 

Nicholas Negroponte, a profes- 
sor of computer graphics, will take 
a leave of absence from MIT to be- 
come the center's first director. 
Seymour Papert, creator of a high- 

Soviets Step Up Robots 

Reuters 

MOSCOW — The Soviet Union 
has decided to step up its manu- 
facture of industrial robots to a 
level of 8,000 a year, the official 
news agency Tass reported Wednes- 
day. The report did not say when 
this level of output, to be used for 
assembly, welding, painting, drill- 
ing and other operations, would be 
reached. 


there had been the biggest increase 
in productivity per man in the 
company's history. The work force 
feQ to 87,000, instead of between 

90,000 and 100,000 as projected, 
he said. 

Earlier, BL said it had arranged 
a total of £227 million in un- 
secured eight and 10-year loans 
with 10 British and North Ameri- 
can banks. 

The loans are part of a plan to 
raise £1X4 billion with similar 
loans, government funds and inter- 
nal funds for investment in new 
models and new facilities between 
now and 1986. a BL spokeswoman 
said. The loans were secured on 
no rmal commercial terms, but she 
declined to give details. 


NEW ISSUE 


catalyst for Third World develop- 
ment. 

Mr. Negroponte compares the 
center's role to that of NASA, the 
U.S. space agency: “We expect to 
be working on a few large proj- 
ects.” But be concedes that many 
plans are still undetermined. Mr. 
Negroponte stresses that the cen- 
ter's wotk wLD not be just an exten- 
sion of computer science resea r ch, 
hut research directly, aimed at ap- 
plications for people without tech- 
nical training 

There is some skepticism on 
whether the center wiE actually de- 
velop useful systems or simply be, 
as one adviser to an international 
educa t ion organization described 
it, “a pie in the sky” effort- There 
is no question, though, that France 
wishes to establish the same kind 
of preeminence in personal com- 
puter software. 

“This has all the kind of lofty 
goals yon associate with France,” 
says Mr. Lucky. “You have the 
rest of the wodd looking on, half 
with admiration and half with re- 
served judgement." 


From Agency Dispatches 

WASHINGTON — The Reagan 
administration plans to propose 
the withholding of income taxes on 
dividends and interest as a way to 
reduce tax evasion and boost gov- 
ernment revenue. Treasury Secre- 
lary Donald Regan said Wednes- 
day. 

In testimony before the Joint 
Economic Committee of Congress, 
he said studies show that many 
people do not pay taxes on divi- 
dend and interest income and that 
tax evasion in this area accounts 
for as much as 12 percent of total 
tax liabilities. 

The Treasury Secretary ac- 
knowledged that the new with- 
holding taxes will be unpopular 
and that he had opposed such 
measures when he was chairman of 
Merrill Lynch & Co. But he said 
that raising revenue this way 
would be preferable to increasing 
taxes. 

Under the plan described by 
Mr. Regan, individuals earning 

S 1 5,000 or less a year would be ex- 
empt from having taxes withheld 
on dividend and interest pay- 
ments. 

On other topics, the Treasury 
Secretary issued some of his 
strongest criticism yet of the Fed- 
eral Reserve, contending that “er- 
ratic" money-supply growth in 
1980 and 1981 had “contributed to 
the onset of the current down- 
turn." 

“Stability of policy is the key re- 
quirement for any permanent re- 
covery in output and employ- 
ment," he said. 

Mr. Regan told the congression- 
al committee that the administra- 
tion wanted the Fed to slow the 
growth in the money-supply gradu- 
ally. Instead, he complained, the 
Fed has allowed the money supply 
to swing from sharp declines to 
very large increases. 

“Such volatile money growth 
has very damaging effects on the 
economy,'’ Mr. Regan said, adding 
that it “helps keep interest rates 
high as lenders seek to protect 
their principal." He said a recent 
sharp acceleration in money 
growth, which has been accompa- 
nied by rising interest rates, has re- 
newed concerns about, inflation 
and has “created enormous uncer- 
tainty in the financial markets.” 


Despite White House concern 
over the handling of monetary pol- 
icy, Mr. Regan said President 
Reagan is not going to call for the 
resignation of Fed Chairman Paul 
A Volcker. 

]\YSE Posts 
Small Gain 

From Agency Dispatches 

NEW YORK — New York stock 
prices closed barely higher 
Wednesday and analysts said the 
market appeared to shrug off Pres- 
ident Reagan’s State of the Union 
message Tuesday night and focus 
its attention on possible actions by 
the Federal Reserve. 

The Dow Jones industrial aver- 
age at close was up 1.15 at 842.66. 
Advances led declines by around 
770 to 640 and volume rose to 
some 50 milli on shares from 44.87 
milli on Tuesday. 

After the dose, the Treasury 
said it would raise a record 541.25 
billion in new cash in current quar- 
ter and also would ask Congress to 
raise interest ceiling that limi ts fu- 
ture bond sales. 

On currency exchanges, the dol- 
lar fell on news of strong West 
German unde figures but then lat- 
ter recovered fairly active trading, 
dealers said. 

They said New York and Chica- 
go both entered the market as 
heavy buyers of dollars. 

In London, the dollar dosed at 
23193 Deutsche marks, up from 
23085 at midsession and just 
above its opening 23165, but a lit- ' 
tie below Tuesday night’s 23 127. 

In corporate news, R.HL Macy, 
the retailer, and American Con Co. 
both announced that they would 
buy blocks of their own stock. 
Macy said its board had author- 
ized the repurchase of up to 

500,000 of ils common shares. 

American Can said has accepted 
for payment 22 milli on of the. 
shares under an offer made Jan. ■ 
12 

From Tulsa, Cities Service said 
it will discontinue its plastics oper- 
ations and incure a one-time after- 
tax charge of about S290 million, 
the company said the operations 
lost $45.6 milli on in 1981. 


CURRENCY RATES 

Interbank exchange rates for Jem. 27 1982, excluding bank service charges. 
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These Sores having been sold, this announcement appears as a matter of record only. 
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BANQUE FRANCAISE 
DU COMMERCE EXTEIttEUR 


Weekly net asset value 

Tokyo Pacific Holdings N.V. 

~ on January 1, 1980: U.S. $66.42 
on January 25, 1982: U.S. $89.23 

Listed on the Amsterdam Stock Exchange 

Information: Pierson, Hetdring & Pteraon N.VL, 

Harengracht 214,1016 BS Amsterdam. 


Europe’s leading management and 
charter company for business jets. 

^ 7FT XUSMTIOA/ 

jPXflfAn F -f*r 

WISH Zurich Airport Tel, 1 -S142002 24hrs- Tele x 390 p jet ch 


We offer tenrt depottt accounts which 
produce maximum ktfarast whlo at the 
soma torn giving ftcxibHrty of choice 
and absolute teeurity far your money. 
Keep what you have earned aid beet 
inflation with the faHowing interest rates. 
GUARANTEED. 

NET RETURN 

• Minimum deposit equivalent 
£500. 

• Withdrawal* in any o mount can be ef- 
fected on maturity of the agreed notice. 

• Interest paid or credited yearly. 

• Amounts quoted are based on 1 year 
fixed time depefto- 

• Ail interest paid Is net and without de- 
ductions (taxes, etc.) at source. 

• All transactions confidertid. 

! • Deposits an mmn dWone^r gweanteed 
! Write fa Manager far hrther information. 


DOLLAR (Cm.) 1 7 % 

PESETA (Sfem.) 15 , 25 % 

DOLLAR (as.) 1 5 % 

sraaiNG(i) 15 , 75 % 
FRANC (H»d 4 18 , 25 % 
MASK (DNbdl) 1 2 , 75 % 
FRANC 9,5 % 


^ ^ — - #, , faAi. 

JmWl DWOBB MOtlf 

UflfitfwuM Clev toa ra e nt 
EwmhET 
P.a bi 363 - (EbHrikr 
Tek ra54fa%«22 97SntA*S 0* i 


Guaranteed Floating Rate^fsJotes Due 1987 
Unconditionally guaranteed by 

The Republic of France 


Credit Suisse First Boston Limited Credit Lyonnais 

Arab Banking Corporation (ABC) Basque Nationale de Paris Chase Manhattan 
Kuwait Investment Company (S.AJL) Manufacturers Hanover limited 

Merrill Lynch International & Co. Samuel Montagu & Co. Limited 

Morgan Guaranty Ltd Morgan Stanley International National Bank of Abn Dhabi 
Orion Royal Bank Limited Salomon Brothers International 

Saudi International Bank Socilte G&ierale Societe Generate de Banqne S.A. 

Al-Bank Al -Saudi Al-AIami limited 

Swiss Bank Corporation International limited S. G. Warburg & Co. Ltd. 


Saudi International Bank Socilte G4neri 

Al-Bank Al -Saudi AI-AIami limited 

Swiss Bank Corporation International limited 


.. } 
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NYSE Nationwide Trading Closing Prices Jan. 27 

Tables include ihe nationwide prices up to the closing cm Wall Street. 
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2475305 25V 22M 
13. * * 15V 14V 

J 13 2114 29V 2BV 
1.117 138 CT*d20V 
9J A 557 20V 201* 
38 20 XV 31* 
74 9 T77 241* 24V 
£0 11 26V 24 

14 13 ZV 2V 
10 44 30V 19V 
3510 19 V 29 

1912 « 49V 47V 
<5 7 22 Hhi 13V 
4 23 11V 1VW 

74 1 N 11V 11% 

75 5 14 15V 15V 
25 0 747 31V alW 

2874 9 d 8 

2915 347 341* 33V 
12 31 491* 491* 


129V 1321S+2V 

"• 7 + V 

301*+ V 
73 — V 
53 — V 
3JW— V 
22V— V 
39V— V 
30V 
33V— 1 
49V— V 
19V 

29V— V 
24V— V 
TOBk+lV 
25V+ l* 


75 
<511 
55 7 
39 5 
35 7 
15. 4 
14. 


14 44V 43V 
91 99V, 30V. 
44 2AV 251* 
22 14V Ul* 
83 H 15V 
< 141* 14M 


13 7 I5T24VS H 
3510 24 flH HI* 
48 B 7V 
756 13Vtf13 
25 8 49 191* 19V 
37 1 11V Ilk 

19 314 30V 30V 
1412 ITS 22V 22V 
U 7 78 27 24V 

10 1935 15 KV 
23 5V» 5V 


13 

10% TWC 

pf 150 

16 

12 

11% 

11% 






4(I.E 

l-frl 

24% 


1.40 

40 6 

353 

20% 


In 

■Ilii ii ‘.lifiH 

X12 

16 

27 

15% 

15% 

57% 

37% Traraca 

>00 

40 0 


37% 

J7K> 

W 

43% TmK 

pflB7 

84 

48 


44 



.10 

1027 

140 

5% 

5% 

21% 

14% TrGP 

PfZ50 

16 



17% 


29 -Vf. 

23V + V 
201 * 

3V+ % 
KV— V 
26V 
2V 

19V— V 
29 — V 
47V + Va 
14V— V 
lit*- V 
11W 
15V 

31 — V 
BV— V 
34W+ V 
49V 

50 + V 
44V+ V 
58V— 1 
25V — V 
14V + V 
15V— V 
14V 

26V- V 
1IW— V 

a 

13V— V 
19J*+ V 
11V— V 
30V- V 
22V+ V 
27 + V 
IS + V 
5V 
11V 

21 — V 
20!*+ V 
15V 

37V— V 
45- + V 
5V— V 
17V- V 


12 Month Stack 
Htah Low Dlv. In 


OfM 

Sis. C lose, Prev 

3 YM. P/6 loos. hibIi low Ouot. Close 


9% SVTmsOtl 
13 OVTARfty 
30V aoVTrmwv IJOb 
54 37V TrovIrB 340 

MV 4ivTrwir of 2 
23V lBVj Tricon 3J7e 
22V 10 TrlCn pOM 
4V 2% TrlSoln 
24% 12V TrtoPc I 
1SV 7 Trlcnfr Jlr 

19V ov Trice s .16 
254* 12 Trintv ■» 
18V 13V TucsEP 19! 
2SV 16VTwtnDs 1.10 
21V 10V TVCOL S JO 
29V utaTylerCe J B 
57V IW Tymslw 


54* 


54b 

no+ v 

22V 

46 + V 


10 S«b 

12 4 6V M 

LI 6 6 22V 22 
7.1 6 99 44 45V 

49 2 90V 50V MV— V 

72. 370 II dl7V II -«* 

13. 14 199* 19V 19VS+ V 

3 U 3V 34* 2V+ V 

7911 9 13V 131* 134*+ V 

59 7 3 Ob I* » 

U 9 01 12V 11V ll»k- V 
<2 4 381 lSVtfllV 12 
99S 294U19V 109* 191* + V 
<55 4171* 17 17 — V 

SJ 3 30 12 11V 12 

33 6 8 204* 204* 90V- H 

II 510 aOVdlBV 19V— IV 


405e 
3 

14) 
X 
991 
152 
pf640 
PfL 0 
pfXU 


TJ0 


31V 15V UAL 
3 OVS 17V* UAL Pf 00 
34V 24 UGI 294 
13 8VUMC 90 
5V 3 UMET .I3e 
IS*. 6 UNCROS 
TV 5VUNR 
52 37VUSFGCP 120 
49 391* UnlW 194e 

63V 48V UltlNY 

63 V, 43VUComp 
62V 45V UnCorb 
15V TV UnComr 
vv 4t* UntonC 
11V 9V unElec 
45 37V UnEI 

A3 44V UEI 
15V 12V UnEI 
21V 171* UnEI 0(272 
54 47% UEI PfH 0 

454k 2flU.UOnCol 
731k 43%UnPoc 
m 51* Unlroyt 
44V 3D Uldrvt P I 

25 14V Ural to n 

16% 9VUnBmd JO 
12% 01* u Bra otijfl 
28% 211* UC&TV n.14 
341* 33% UnEnro 1 52 
20V 17V Ulllwn 2J6 
27% 23 Ulllu Pf 3.97 
19V 13 Ulllu pfZ80 
28 22 1 .* Ullkl Pf 4 

43V 28 Untllnd lb 
24V lAVUnHInn 
UV lov UJorBk 
<V 3% UtdMM 
54* 3V UnPkJM 
23 17VU5F05 

34V 10 USAIr 
30V 2V USGVPS 
33 ID U5Hom 
12V BV USInd 
30 2ff% USLAOS 
19V UVUSRtv 
34V 20V USSho 
35% 23% U 55 fotf 
51 35 USTObC 

61 37% unToch 

75V 44 UTctl 


37V 20 UTCfl Pf255 
24 14V UnTTei 140 

29H 1SV UnfT 2 pHM 
3QS* 14% Unltrd a 33 
35 12V Untvor 48 

341* ZlVUnLodf 1M 
48V 451b Upl aim 238 
34 19VU5LIFB J4 
23% USLF Pf233 
2DVUSLF POJS 
69b Usltalnc 1 
15 UtaPL UD 
18 UtPL pfZJO 
10% UIPL pOJO 


39 

31 

BU 

20 

22 

22 


16V 13V UtPL Pf24M 


45% 27 VFCP 
36V !9%Vatara 
16 OV Valevln 
22V l3VVanDm 
271* 14% Vara 
341* 72V, vartan 
1SV 69b Vara 
33V nvveea 
3V IV vends 
10V m Vests# 
33V aovviacm 


— u— u — u — 

IB 2459 16V 15V 1SV+ V 
U 3 T5V*d1|t* 15V— 3V 
19 6 34 25V 34V 33 + % 
6 J j 158 9 d It* 9 + U 

3J> I M n 3V— V 

4 435 4V* 4V 6V+ V 

22 5V 5V SV 

8.1 4 14939V 30 39V+1M 

49 6 2 44% 46% 46%+ % 

7-5 5 23 61% 4Mb 61 

4J 6 ITS 45 44V 441*+ V 

74 5 464 46% 45V 45V 

JJ f M 13 1 raw 

4J 6 92 4V% 4% 4%— V 

IV 6 210 11 10V 11 + V 

14. MOO 39 39 39 

14. z200 40V 48V 48V, +1 

14. 1 131* 13V 13V 

14. 1 1M IBB 1BV+ V 

14. 9 49 40 48 V V 

U 72188 33V 3ZV 33V + V 

4.1 11 1445 44V 43M 44V+ V 

J 373 4V 4V 6U+ V 

Z2S0 41V 41 41 — V 

0 71 16V 15V 16 — % 

XI 13 2 10% lev MR* 

IX 2 9<k TV 7V+ V 

_S 24 24 23V 25V 25V 

SJ 9 97 34V MV 34V 

IX 4 49 19 18V 19 

17. 7 24 23V 24 

IX Z300 141* 13V 14t*+l 

16. 3 25 25 25 + V 

2411 42 40V 40 40V+ V 

U 7 1 16V UV 16V— V 

9J 4 12 12 11V ltV — V 

7 14S 3V 3V 3V 

S6 40 2V 2% 2% 

29. 31 171* 17V 17V 

14 31159 Iff* 10% 10% 

BJ 6 29 30% 29V 30 

34 5 371 11W 10% 10V— V 

84 131 8V PH 8V— W 

33 0 B 22V 22% 22V— V 

XI 91 40 14V MV 14V- % 

<4 5 802 Z7% 26V Z7 + % 

<2 2 748 34V MV 341*+ V 

SJ 10 48 44V 43V 44V+ V 

64 5 582 37Vd37V 37V— V 
83 42 46V 46V 46V- V 

IX 34 71 3BV 21 

BJ 6 448 20% 19V 19V- V 
<3 5 23V 2» 23V + % 

B 13 53 2«V 23V 24V+ % 

7 33 24V 24V 24U+ % 

43 6 M 23V 23V 23V 
<310 393 51 5iv 52 +1W 
3J 5 7U 22V ZfV 22W+ V 
IX 3 2SV 25V 25V- V 
93 6 21V 24 24V+ V 

U 29 7V 7V 7V 

IX 8 314 18V 18V 18V— V 

IX 61 UV 1H* 18V 

IX 41 18V 1BV 18V 

IX 0 13V 13V 13V 

— V— V— V — 

X40 69 6 420 34V 34% 34V+ % 

.32 U 4 344 20% 19V 2014+ V 

-4D 4jS 5 IIS 6 V 8V W 

73 7 9 14V 13V 74V + % 

J B 125 UWdUV 14V+ V 
2420 545 2kVk 25V 2AV+ V 
X7 5 35 TV 7 7— V 

MU 105 13V 13V* 13V— V 

83 29k 3 

IX to 9 80b 9 + V 

1J 151034 24% 34 34% 


92 

1.12 


5J7e 

.12 

240 

94 

36 

M 


Si 95 
2 
240 
240 
pOJ? 


1.12 
i .12 
■52 
M 
90 


iZManth Stock 
High Law Dlv. In S Ykt 

41* zovjVkwn pt2H 
T3V IDVVoEPw L54J 
40 57VVaEI pfBJO 
69V SB VoEP p(9J3 
21V 10 VoEP ptlSO 
51V 42VVOEP pf790 

UV ovwamaaa 
20V 11* Vuldnc 32 
36 40VVplcnM 130 


attac 

Sl6 aav Pr*y 

P/E IKK Htah Lew Quo*, dose 

78 2 299k 299k 299* 

11 7 434 11% 11% ll%+ V 

14. zlO 63V 62V 43V— n* 

15. dOO 64 63 63 

IX 27 in* 19% 19*+ •* 
M. Z2S0 46 46 46 +1 

90 13% 13V I3V+ V 
XI 0 14 10% 18V ion 
44 7 20 SO* <9% 49 % V 


23* 

41 

20% 

7% 

19% 

31% 

439k 

Z4W 

54V 


.14 

35 

Pf 


14VWICOR 2.14 
31 WBBR of 4.50 
17% WOdxrv 194 
5%WochRt 
11% wackht 44 
lmWataoa 
27 WlMorf 
20 WUMri 
4ivwahnri 
15% WkHRs 0192 
2UbWa1CSv M 
16% Walt Jm i 
6* wall J of I 

lovwaitj pfua 
17* warnac l 
29 Write pfUb 
asvwrncm i 
17 WamrL 140 
2i%wasnGs 166 

35V I5VWUINI SUOS 
18V 15VWShWt 292 
41 259k Waste a 40 

38V 20VWatUn 48 

u% 6 warGas 
6% 4%WeanUn 
13% OVWebbD 
39% 28 WrisMk 
34V 24VW6USF 
24% ISVWriFM 
19% in* Wendv 
39 19V WcstCo 

35V 28 WPenP 
I9VW1PIP 


36 

32 

10V 

34 

29% 

49% 

39 

23 

43% 


90S 


1.14 

152 

X00 


914 




4% 

4% 

4% 






39 

38% 

39 + 

% 


12 % 
11V 
30 
32% 
40 
37% 
78V 
0* 
19% 
34 V 
30V 
40% 
S3V 
22 


40 

pMSO 

SUM 

B.92 


7* WSfCtT 
4V WnAlrL 
13% WAIT pf 2 
UVWCNA a 34 
38VWPOCI 
19% WUnton 140 
45VWhUn pt440 
7 wun dpn.H 
15% WUTI DlZ-56 
n westaCi ijo 
20 VWstvac siJO 

24VkWeyerbr U0 
32% Wry r pQJD 
36V Wevr prUO 
359k WhaalF 1 J9 
54 34VW1MIF pM-12 
«S* 28 WUriPtt 
43 38 WhPII M 6 

30V 19 WhlrtPI 140 
38 ZmwhffC IJO 
30V 28% WtiHfak 140 
17 7V Wlckes JBb 
8 4V WlebMt 
46V 22% William 
15% 7 WlbhrO 

37% 27% WlnD* 

6 % 2% WtonbM 


190 

401 

X16 


IX 6 10 WH u HU 

IX zIBO 34 15V 34 + % 

39 7 S2 23% 23% 23*+ V 
13 14 7V 7V 7V+ V 
3410 20 13% 12% 13 
J 694 19V* U 18%+ % 

4(8 30 1»V 39 39% 

2 22% 22% 22%+ U 

XI 8 719 44V 44* 46*+ V 

09 JFVdlSV 15V+ V 
2910 3 30V 30% 30*- V 

5489 114 18% 10% 1M 
IX Z340 7% 7 7 

7.9 5 20% 20 20%+ % 

XI 5 51 24V 24* 24% — V 
34 5 44 44 <4 —1% 

1J 103057 57* 54V 57 +1 
64181 404 22V 21% 21* 

X7B 130 27% 26 27%+1% 

4J S 121 17% 14V n%+ V 
IX S 40 17* 17V 17V— W 
13 IS 1868 32th 32 32 — % 

13 12 117 28% 27V 27V— V 

9 I 

6 134 

2J10 II 

78 5 413 25% <04% 34%— V 
IX 10 JOT 21V 21* 2I*+ V 
11 9 244 IS* 13% 13V 
1J10 30 21V 31* 31V— % 
IX 00932% 31V 31V— V 
04335321 20 21+% 

3 10 10 18 — V 

338 5 4* 4V — V 

IX 7 M T39b 14 
U OMH 18*0179* 10* 

3 35 St 37 57V— n* 

4412 205 31 31% 32V— IV 

63 U 70% 49 69 —1% 

IX 39 0 79b 0 + V 

16 3 U 15V 16 + U 

7J 5 1286 24V 23V 24 + V 
54 5 42 21% 21 21% 

XI 121100 23* 25% 25% 

84 222 3ft* 33 V 33V— J 

IX 157 19% 38% 308b— V 
X0 I 43 36*035% 36*+ % 
IX 1 35V 35V 35V + V 
■ 14 29V 29V 29V— % 
IX Z2O0 39 39 39 +1 

63 7T7B9 24V V 34 — % 
33 S 39 25% 24* 25V + V 
XI 71142 31% 30% 31%+ * 
98 7 115 0 7* 8 + V 

04 14 5% 5% 5% 

44 41087 24* 24 24*+ % 

7J28 44 89k 8* 8V— V 

7.1 8 13 30% 30% 30%+ V 
If 212 3V 3% 3%+ V 


U.S. COMMODITY PRICES 


Oucago Futures 
Jan. 27. 1982 


CM. 


Oven Htab Lew Settle 

WHEAT 

MW bo mlnlm o m ,- deBoraperbesfari 
Mar 173V 3J9V X73 X79% +45* 

MOV I* m U M3* +48 

Jtri 3J4V 401% 3J4V 441% +4 T.b 

5e» <47 Xt3 <44% Xn +47% 

DeC 434 X31 X23V 491 +47* 

MOT X30 446 <38 X45V +41* 

Prev. sates 36AHL 

Prav dew ansa UU 4L449. U0O4X 

CORN 

X0H MailntaMm; Man per 0BSfM 
Mar 172% 275% 291* 295 +m 

May 2J2V =86% 2J2% X8S* +43* 

Jal XBTA =97% 2J7* =91* +J4% 

Seel 290% 2915% 293% =96 +437Z 

Ok 2J4 299* 294 299V +45% 

Mar 347% 112* 347 3.12% +45% 

Prev. 30*92X146 

Prow doty's open Hit 136804. w> 2*. 

JOTMAM 

MOO be natal Irani; denari per bashW 
Mar tem 647V MTV 656% f 49 

j MOV 661 6921* 661 691% +.10% 

I JlU 636 687% 676 486* +.n VJ 

Am 499 641 699 691 +.13 

See <83 <M X83 X92 +.13 

NOV <87% 7SH <84 699* +.14 

Jan 740 7.15 7jn ?.u +.MV 

Mar 7.15% 799% 7.15% 799V +.15% 

MOV 741V +-ISV 

Prev. sales 29/Ba 
Prev days open Ini 79941. ut> 626 

, SOYBEAN MSAL 

HO tons; doners aer tan _ 

1 Mar 19040 19340 W990 19X80 +340 

MOV 19240 19590 19240 195.40 +380 

Jal 19540 19980 19540 199-70 +4JM 

Am 19740 20040 196*0 19980 +U0 

Sep 177.50 30140 19780 SI 40 +3JD 

Ocf IWLH 207-50 PCM 202JU +440 

Dec 17980 20540 1WJD 20440 +440 

Jan 19980 20X50 1V9J0 20X30 +580 


I Open Htah Lew Seme CM 

i mar 8443 8643 B6J6 043} 

I Jun OXU 0444 8631 0634 —41 

I Sen 8445 8643 0645 84* —41 

I Dec 8X37 —JO 

I Prew. soles 30459. 

; PrswdaySoariHnl34J7Xuo43x 


OHMA 

i SHM«|Wta;p»A32n*0llOOKt 

i MOT " 

! Jun 
I 5*0 
I Dec 
Mar 
I Jun 
1 

; Dec 

MBT 

Jun 


59-10 59.14 P 
59-1 5+9 SM2 

59-7 5+9 50-23 

5+11 S+ll 50-34 
5+11 5+13 5+24 
5+14 5+14 5+94 
5+2 3+3 5+24 

57-12 5+12 5+22 
5+13 5+13 J+M 
5+14 S+M 5+34 


Open Htab Law Sett* CM 
EURODOLLAR CO 1 ! 

%r~"* M %rB4»S4M 1X15 HA 

ts ' Eg xsx% tt 

EoLselet 401 ■Prew sofas Ml 

Prev.anen hV.2J3t 
BRIT11H POUND 

Snerpeund;! P rin t tea of s i BJSS l 

Mar LBSOO 1J010 1 8*58 1 JAW —SS 

Jun 1JB60 LBN 18720 LB750 -41 

Sen UNO LM00 18775 VOK — N 

Dec I-832D —00 

Prnv. sales «*L 
Pre« <*VS<MA W n.345. off 73X 


Dec 

Mar 

Jun 

Prnv. sales IXSOL 

1 Preydav’sopenW 4987XunlJ7L 


8374 JEM J352 


—13 
— » 
— n 


US TREASURY BONDS. 


Mar 

Jun 

Sen 

Dec 

Mar 

Jim 

Sep 

Dec 


S9-9 


5+31 40-2 
40-2 60*13 wit 

6+ 20 40-22 5+31 
4MD 63 40-11 

6IX 6+6 6+94 
61*11 61*13 61*2 
61-20 61-30 61-15 
42 42 61-0 

42-13 AMI 43 
42-12 42-12 4+8 





1X71 

» 

4% 





258 

93 7 

234 

27% 


27%— 14 


r • nn: 


16 

ISO 

43% 

43% 



Liy 

284 

90 7 

73 

30% 




y^}_- r , / ^ 

104 

IX 7 

30 

19 

10% 

18%— W 


T ^ TiTT^j ■ 


80 4 

58 

32%d22% 



TbB - ' . . r*", vB 


SJ s 

97 

12% 




>4%Womei 

0a 

3070 

(Z 

17% 

14% 

17% 


20% wood pi 

50 

10 14 

147 

21 


21 — % 


17 Wolwth 

LOO 

1L15 

9*3 

17% 


T7 — % 

38 

24 WMw 


9.1 

1 

M% 



§ [ n 

3% WorfdAr 



27 

2% 


4% 

r - V ■ 

a&hWrtaiv 


40 • 

a 

aa%d32 



4% Wurttzr 



4 

4% 

4% 

4%— % 


7 WVteLb 

01 

5511 

91 

7% 

7% 

7% 


M* AVWytv 
21% 13 Wvms 

44 37VXH1M 
22 I2VXTRA 
32V lBVZaleCp 
35% 22 Zaoafa 
31* ITVZpyr* 
21V lO* ZeailhR 
25 14 Zero s 

33V 17* Zumlnd 


50 177 

XI 8 21 


0 7V 
19V 19V 


8 + V 

19%— u 


74 52545 40* 37% 40* +1* 


32 13 


124* 


31 

.40 

JO 

84 

IJO 


5822 „ , 

64 3 18 19* 19V 19%*+ V 

ZB 7 147 »% 24* 2SU+I 

14 « 1HS 25V 35* 

2910 141 10V 10* 

in H 31 20V 21 

X7 6 132 31 2DV 21 



Jun 
Sen 

prev. sales 76033. , .— 

Prrv dors open BU 2l4jiXun X5#9. 


CANAOf AH DOUAR 
t per dir; 1 print sweets I 
Mar i 

Jun JU2 8332 JMZ 

SOP J332 JD32 JD32 

Dec JKS 4520 MM 

Prew. soles UB6 
Ptev days eaen Inf UAwa 137. 

FRENCH FRANC ___ 

BperrrancjiPeManeattlBjmil 

Mar *}£» 

Jun *'*990 

Prev. sales*. 

Prew days enen M 47, off 6 


BERMAN MARK 

soer uncrlu I e u lel eiw uU BOJ—l 

MOT 4355 4370 4310 43V *%4S 

Jun 4413 4422 437S 4311 —on 

Sen 44*4 

Dec 4SD0 -as 

prev. sales 7J36 

Prsv dors anen MtiSJW. aft 276 


Selected Over-the-Counter 


wiye 

2095 

2185 

2185 

2X07 

7135 

2339 

3330 

zuu 


+86 

+JJ7 

+87 

+.13 

+JD 

+JS 

+80 

+J0 

+45 


Prnv ctays seen Int 39890 w> 119. 

SOYBEAN OIL 
60000 ibrideilanjMrlMtte 
Mar 2020 2087 

May 2088 2181 2088 

Jul 2180 2140 2245 

Am 21J2 2185 2V2 

Sen 21-95 2X10 2185 

Otf 32-19 2X25 2XW 

Dec 2UQ 2=70 22-50 

Jan 2X70 2X70 Z2JO 

Mar 

Prev- sates 1X791. 

Prav days anen Inr 5L396 uo 60. 

OATS 

5498 ha mini mum; doHarti - _ _ 

Mar =09* 2.15V 289 X15V +86 

May MOV 286* MOV 286* +84 

JlU 188* 184* 188% l.«4* +84 

Dec 180 1.95 V 180 185V +J» 

Sop 184 189* UM 189* +8A 

Prev. sales I860 

Prew days onen M747X off R. 

CATTLE 

gN0lb6J.Mf.Pglb. ^ 

Mr 6035 4080 6010 6035 

3985 6045 5985 59.92 

/Upd 5690 5947 5679 5780 

Ort 5745 5780 57.10 57.15 

□S; S825 5650 5825 5830 

Feb aM 

Prey, sales 14348. _ 

Prev days open Inf 52847, up 20 

FEEDER CATTLE 

WlbLjamfapjrta. 41 ^ 

Xw 6055 6000 4025 6087 

May 5985 598B 5730 5788 

Aua *785 6033 5*77 6DJ30 

5780 6000 5980 5980 

Oct 5870 5930 5B7D 5®JW 

NOV 5*80 9980 5*80 9980 

Prav.sUttUN* 

Prew days open bn lOOOXoff X 

HOGS 

JMOORhj cents perl* 

Feb 411 4942 4840 4800 

Mr 4780 4785 4665 4680 

Jun 4935 5030 4780 4985 

Jri SOJ5 5125 5085 5085 

AM 5035 49.* *982 

Oct 4780 4780 4740 4740 

Dec 4875 4&30 4010 4&3S 

Frt 4980 4980 4675 «U<5 

Mr 4625 

Prew. sales 7849. 

Prew itays ooen Inf 2SJ9X up 9. 

PORK BELLIES 
38400 Ib+J cents pertb. 

Feb 6725 4U5 6730 4780 

Mar >7.75 6730 6745 4820 

MOV ISM 5 7085 6940 6985 

Jul 7030 71. H) 7080 m>£& 

Auo 6920 6980 6980 6745 

Prew. sales 9.(10. 

Prew days open Inf 1M8X up 3T7. 

FRESH BROILERS 

4X30 4180 4182 
APT 4610 4780 4390 4390 

s ss 

Auo 4XM 

Prev. sales 47. 

Prev days open bit 313. off 16 
LUMBER 

138480 bd. flj 1 per UB bd. ft 
Mar 14600 146«0 14380 14X30 -040 

May 15XSS 153JOO UUO 149JE —290 

Jul 16200 16280 15820 158JKI — =40 

Sep 14980 17080 16730 147 JO —130 

Nov 17280 17200 14X10 14X40 —190 

Jan 17690 17780 17X90 17780 —220 

Mar 11390 18190 18190 1I3J0 —180 

May 19280 —280 

Prew. safes ZS01. 

Prew days open M944XUP46 

PLYWOOD 

76812 SO. fUS per 1400 sq-n. 

No OMn contracts. 

WSTN. PLYWOOD 
76W2S*fUSpwl8M»Xlt. 

Mar IfflJO 18620 M3LN 10480 —130 

May 19100 19240 IWJ® 107M -140 

Jul 19880 19X80 19X30 19530 —190 

Sep 2IHJ8 — =80 

NOV 20780 20080 2D650 20780 —JO 

Jan 21380 21380 21180 21180 —280 

Prtv.*oles29X . 

Prev day’s anon im<44S>aH IX 

UST. BILLS 

SI ml IKan; ptsaMMpct. 

Mar 8670 B6J0 0650 8442 +87 

Jun 8X60 86.65 8637 S444 +82 

Sep BXJO 0694 0424 0634 

Dec 869 0651 8425 0634 


NEW YORK IAPI— | 
The fal lowing lint IS a i 
1 selected Noiienal Secu- | 
rides Dealers Assn u 
p<cr The caunler Bank. 
Insuranco A industrial 
slacks. 


dosing Prices, Jan. 27, 1982 


+83 

—83 

+.15 

—85 

+85 


+25 

+23 

+.15 

+J0 

+80 

+.15 


+88 
—88 
— 22 
— 27 
+.10 


+.U 

—.10 

—.12 

+88 

+.10 


—31 

—140 


+80 


London Metals Market 

(Fteores In slerllna per metric ton! 
(Silver In pence per ftar ounce) 

Jan. 27,1902 

Today P i er toe * 

Bid Ashed BM Ashed 

Htah grade i 


SPOl 

85700 

85700 

asojio 

85980 

3monJh» 

moo 

58400 

88300 

88480 

Copper cot bodes: 




snot 

BS280 

85600 

85X00 

85400 

3nwntta 

87800 

83000 

87X00 

88000 

Tin: enet 

X77D8D 677500 648X00 

870X00 

3 months 

804000 804000 705080 

701000 

Lead: spot 

34100 

36X50 

20X00 

35900 

3 months 

3*100 

VTJU 

34000 

34900 

Zinc spot 

*4700 

44800 

4*400 

44600 

3 months 

45400 

45450 


45600 

SUver: mat 

43000 

43050 

42600 

0500 

. 3 months 

44650 

44500 

43850 

43900 

Aluminium: 

Spot 40000 

40100 

5(900 

40100 

JnKWfhS 

fwm 

mm 

*2300 

*2400 

Nickel; wet 

107000 

387500 

3 months 

1105i» 3.11000 XI 1500 

XI2X00 


THAT'S HOW MANY PEOPLE ABN EMPLOYS 

OUTSIDE HOLLAND: 


They provide comprehensive 
financial services in Algemene Bank 
Nederland’s offices abroad. 

Their skill makes every branch 
an important link in the ABN network 
that begins with 700 offices in The 
Netherlands and extends to 42 countries 
on five continents. 

ABN began building its global 
network more than 150 years ago - when 
we opened our first office overseas in 
Jakarta Since then, ABN Bank has 
amassed a wealth of profitable expertise 
- and total assets of US $ 46,017,780,000? 

Everyday, our international 
teams draw upon these resources to 


assist business-men and clients around 
the globe in setting up import/esport 
financing, international loans, foreign 
exchange, letters of credit, collections, 
guarantees in a wide variety of 
currencies and a host of other activities. 

No wonder ABN ranks among 
the world’s most prominent 
international banks. 

* Rate of exchange 6-30-’81 USS “ f 2.662. 


ABN Bank 

ABN people are ready to serve you 
almost anywhere in the world. 


Amsterdam, Algemene Bank Nederland, Head Office. 32. Vijzelstraat. P.O.Box 669, 1000 EG Amsterdam, telephone (020) 29P1U, 
teles 11417. 


London Commodities 

fPrfa» In atarllm POr inalrtc Ian) 
(Gated In U.5. donor* par rntfrlc ton! 
Jan. 27,1982 

Htah Law am pnntoat 
(BkMUkMl) (Ctasa) 

SUGAR 


A tor 

1ST .75 

177150 

18X25 

18X4 

17885 

r78 00 

May 

18X71 

17900 

18105 

101 JS 

17900 

18000 

Alto 

18650 

18X50 

10440 

1B6SS 
107 J0 

18X55 

18X75 

OCf 

T8BJD 

18400 

18700 

IB480 

18625 

Jot 

N.T. 

N.T. 

10X00 

M 

187.10 

18700 

Mar 

19673 

19X50 

19300 

19X30 

19X75 

May 

N.T. 

N.T. 

1*650 

19675 

1(300 

19500 

MB* loti of 50 Ions. 





COCOA 






Mar 

1813 

1.199 

1807 

1808 

1800 

1801 

MOV 

1,193 

1.184 

1.1(0 

L191 

1.180 

1.781 

JIY 

1802 

1.198 

1,199 

1800 

1.191 

1.193 

Sop 

1812 

1805 

1808 

1809 

1,199 

1800 

Dec 

1832 

1317 

1820 

IS 

1813 

1314 

Mar 

18X1 

1832 

1831 

18M 

1825 

May 

N.T. 

N.T. 

7831 

7840 

78S9 

7835 

1048 iota of 10 tons. 





COFFEE 






Jan 

1.174 

1.M0 

L173 

1.135 

1,140 

1.150 

Mar 

1,190 

Lira 

1.TS9 

1.191 

1.142 

1.143 

MOV 

U53 

1.134 

1,152 

1.153 

1,128 

1.129 

Jly 

1.139 

1.121 

LOB 

1,139 

1,113 

1.114 

tap 

1.130 

1,11* 

1,130 

1.135 

1,105 

1,104 

Nov 

1,121 

UM 

1,120 

U35 

10(5 

1097 

Jot 

N.T. 

N.T. 

1.111 

1,114 

1085 

1090 

6907 tots of 5 ten* 




281 JO 2(880 29080 29X00 
~ 28733 TOJ» 29X25 

L25 M5JD 289.73 39000 

APT 28X73 VOX 28X73 28X00 HUM 26*35 

May 28X00 28180 SUB 20280 2B580 2am 

Jun 28X75 2BIJ0 28180 28135 2S580 28535 

jfv 28X75 28173 28025 28133 283.00 786.00 

Aua NT. N.T. 28880 W7JH 28600 2B980 

. 28X00 28780 28780 287 JO 2(080 2(380 

3461 tots Of IDO Ions. 


Paris Commodities 

I Figures In French franco per metric ten) 
Jan- 27. 1(83 

Cto*e 


AELInd 

AFAPrtrf 

AVMCP 

Accurav 

Addfsnw 

AdvRoSS 

AHBsh* 

Ailcalnc 

Aden 

Amareii 

AFum 

AGraat 

aioGps 

AMicros 

ANafins 

AQWnr 

ARcsMo 

A Welds 

Aaadita 

AitoSA 

AngAGd 

APPteC 

ApMMS 

ArdcnGp 

AsdCBII 

AHGsLt 

AftanRs 

BalrdCP 

BoWyPP 

BOItoHE 

BaslcRa 

BasriFr 

BaylsMfc 

Beeline 

BriWPf 

BeizLS 

BevMpt 

fitabCa 

BlrdSaa 

Blrtctir 

Blwoor 


BrwTom 

DuckBW 

Buffets 

BumupS 

CNLFbi 

CPTs 

CaiwtSv 

ConrodH 
CapEn 
Cops W 3 

CpinAb- 

CaraCP 

CharRIv 

airmSs 

ChrtHou* 

CnmUna 

awsuti 

Chute 

Clrflca 

CltzSoGa 

auutA 

OtrtJIQ 

A 


CoirTle 
CatoGas 
ComOH 
CmIShr 
CmwTel 
Con Pm 


W 10% 
11 U 
4V 4V 
7% 7* 
iov n 
3% 3V 
19* 2 CA 
41 43 

3 V 3% 
U% 18V 
4% 4% 
18% IB* 
42% 62* 
24% UV 
13* 14 
9* (V 
5V 6W 
18 19% 

4% 4% 
11* U 
42% 48 
19% 19% 
14% 15* 
3% 3% 
22V* 22V 
14* 15 
20 20% 
7* 8 
5 5% 

9* 10 
3* 3Tb 
21* 23 
ID 10% 

5 5% 

2* 3% 
27V 28 
14% 14V 
10 * 11 % 
8* 9 
4* 4th 
9V 9% 
1% 1% 
21% 21% 
9* 99k 
30% 30* 
12% 12% 

2 2V 
14% 14% 
3SV 37 
2% 3V 
1 lVh 
13 14 
3* 4V 
15 16 

3SV 34% 
7% 10 
15% 14V 
13 MV 
17% 19 
44 44Vb 
4% 1 
8% 8* 
34 34% 

12% 32* 
!MV~25U 
4% 5 
11% 11% 

% 11-32 | 
45V 64 
14V 15% 
12% 13V 
25% 25* 


Cordis 19% 20 

CrosTre 24* 24V 

QittrFds * 1% 

Cv citron 5 5% 
DfaOaa 13V 13* 

DayfMs It* 12V 

DBaer 41502617-32 
□ok lb An 23 23% 


DetCanT 

DonevEI 

DlaCrys 

□IxnCnu 

DoCUtlS 

DolirGn 

DoyIDB 

OrlefCn 

DiAlkDs 

Durfrns 
Eatnvnc 
EconLab 
EIPOSEI 
Elder Be 

EtoNuci 

ElModlS 

EnrOerw 


II II* 
3 3V 
22 21 
35 37V 

24% 24V 
15V 15% 
W* 17% 
21V 21% 
11 * 12 
14 U% 
14* 15* 
14* 17 
W* 11 
5* 6% 
II 11% 
22 22V 

12V 13 


EnrMeftid 25-14 37-16 
Enftxv 4* 4* 


Eotwtril 

EnufSL 

Eaton 

WF5C 

FabrlTk 

FmnGp 

Fkbcar 

FtBkSvs 

FI Borin 

FIEimS 

FlWhFIn 

FktoBks 

FDckar 

FlaNFIa 

Flurocb 

ForafO 

Farmtall 

Frank Co 

FranfcEl 

FreeSC 

Fremnts 

FulIrHB 

GnAuhn 

GnOevcs 

GnRIEst 

OavEFn 

GraScns 

GrevAdv 

GINiXef 

Gyredvn 

HamlPf 

Hard*** 

HrpRow 

HoTPGP 

HartfNi 

Hechms 

HrimRsc 

KenrdF 

Hatobiti 


HarizRs 

Hyatt Ini 

IMSInf 

Infra Ind 

InM 

infrcEnr 

infmfGs 

InSKWNi 

IwaSoUt 

Jamsbv 

Jericos 


0* 9V 
Bh 0* 
8* 8* 
3-14 % 

5VS15-M 
30 30% 

23* 23* 
32% 32V 
35V 34 
14 14* 

4 41% 

20* 20V 
17% 17V 
23V 24 
m 4* 

24V 24* 
2% 2* 
10 V 11 V 
17% 17* 
31% 31* 
MV 14* 
19* 19* 
4 4% 

2* 3 
15V 17 
9* 10 
14V 14% 
71 74 
U 74 
4* 7% 
10* 19% 
3* 4% 
12 12* 
34* 31V 
20* 21 
U* 14* 
2* 3* 
21V 24* 
25-14 2* 
9 9% 

3* 4% 
34V 25% 
20* 21V 
4* 4* 
25* 24 
5% SV 
9V 9* 
12*12* 
21V 21* 
15* 16% 
15* 14 


JHfvFd 

JMlvni 

KolsStpf 

Kafwor 

Knmane 

Kaywm 

KritySw 

Keuffri 

Kimball 

Klnaint 

KloofC 

KncewV 

K rotas 

Kullck* 

Lanceln 

Land Res 

LaneCa 

Lflnvs 

LMStar 

UflBCK 


Mac ■ 
MGFOl 
ModsGE 
MooriPt 


W» 
MaRais 
Marians 
MrillLP 
MOVPI 
MavnOH 
McCann 
Ataftarf 
mcQuov 
M ldSxW 
NUMCDP 
MM) Res 
MldlBks 
MUIlar . 
MlriVTG 
Jl taKI 
ManfCol 
ManuCp 
Moore Pd 
Mora Res 
Morsmn 
Motciub 
Mueller 
NarroC 
NDtas 
NJHGae 
NYAIrl 
NIckOG 
Nlcolet 
NtolsnA 
NtoiMB 
NoCarGa 
NwfNGs 
NMIP5 
Naxsll 
Nucrat 
Murray s 


OgllwM 

OmaCas 

Oh Ferro 

OtterTP 

PCAlnt 

Potato 

PcGaR 

PaufeyP 


PenaEat 

Pentalr 

PeopExp 

Paints 

PetHbon 

PbliaNai 


*9-14 
29* 30% 
UV 17V 
1S-U I* 
U* 17V 
Uk 7V 
41V OV 
29% 29V 
19* 19* 
IV 1* 
27* 27V 

%iT 

12* 13% 
23* 24 
4* 5V 

M 14% 

7* *8% 
15 15V 

SV 5* 
45V 45% 
5* SV-j 

^5*r 
8 0% 
1* 19* 

Jv •* 

t2* 13 
17% 10% 
9* 9* 
* 15-16 
22 22V 

l*%~19V 
15V 14 

17% 17V 
23*24% 
BV 9 
8* I* 

18V 19V 
IT* 17* 
13V 13* 
3* 3* 
U* M 
9* 9* 
43* 44 
42* 43 
12*17* 
M% UV 
14% UV 
32* 32* 
4V 4* 

18* 19 

14% 14V 
31 11V 

19% 39* 
7* 7* 
17* 17* 
5 5% 

12* 13V 
II* 20V 
9 9% 

a?® 
28% 20* 
1* 9* 
29% 29V 
15 15V 

30V 3D* 


PtarceOT 

Ptakrtn 

PloaHIB 

Ptacflm 


PresGM 

PrsSlevn 


PbSvNC 

PurtBen 

PutPCgP 

OuofcrCn 


Ruviinn 
Rayand 
Reeve i 
ReadBx 
RobbMy 
Roeetan 


Sadller 


SIHeKM 

UPam 

ScrioHS 


SwcMer 

Swansts 

ShMed 

sbwnwf 

SleraRss 

smeoax 

SCalWtr 

SmEISw 

Staadvn 

SMMicra 

SfdRSbS 

StanHP 

sienst 

SlruwQ 
Subaru 
ScaerEI 
Sykes* 
TDK e 
TIME DC 


11 % 11 * 
S1V 55V 
44% 44* 
1 IV 
S* 416 
31 31V 

28 28V 
1* 1* 
11V 13V 
38 38% 

12 13* 
U% 17 
k* BV 
saw si% 

23V 34 
30% 30 V 
31% 31V 
a 24 
4% 4* 
17* 17* 
3* 4 
37* 37* 
28V 2* 
49% 49V 
10V 19% 
4Mb 40* 
9* 10 
27% 27* 
36* MV 
27V 27* 
11% 13. 
22V 23 
UV 12 
13* 13% 
34V 35% 


Tamfms 

TecumP 

TalanA 

Tenants 

TexABs 


31V 31* 
25* 24 
40 43V 

19* If* 
14* 17* 
31 31V 

14% 14V 
3* 4 
49% 49V 
22V MV 
12 % 12 * 
20 20* 
546 5* 
14 14% 

11 11 % 
35V 35* 
•* 9 

a n% 

42V 43* 
21V 21* 
m io 

14* 15 
8* 9 
4 4% 

17* 18 
12* 13* 
3* 4 
39* 30 
40% 41% 

4* 4* 

8 % 8 * 

WOOdLat 31* 34V 

wnshfw 7 7* 

2JanUfs 34V 35 

na-Nafapoi&dtiie. 


TamKHi 

Toyota 

TrtcoPd 

Tyson Fd 

UnMcGlr 

USEnr 

USSur 

USTrck 

UVaBsb 

UnvEna 

UpPanP 

VaaIR 

Vanins 

VonDue 

Velcro 

VlaraSI 

VtdsoCp 

Von Ben 

wshEnr 


WHald 

WmarC 


WofvAlU 


Oeee Htah Law Sahle Che. 
JAPANESE YBN 

80099 >ai 

SM 884400 80*400 8045ta 804J9I -J| 

Prtw'omremaiW njoaotfm 
SWISS FRANC 

* per franc; lpaWmttoitnMoi * 

Mar 8457 3408 -5C1 3432 —23 

Jun 508 J548 JIM J917 +79 

oH -«« 

Prev arris open ini iU05.aU 29. 


New York Faturesi 

Jan. 27, 1982 

Open Htah Lew seme an. 
MAINE POTATOES 
5MS0BM4 cents per lb. u 

Mar M7 117 113 112 -04 

APT X4I U9 147 847 +88 

Nee 7.f4 

Prev. sales 40X 

Prew day Is open M 79X off XI46 

SSSsSSllcealslwrllk. 

nT WS 14X00 14XeO 1M.91 +UD 

May 13150 134JQ 1324a 1M5P 

M 12975 130.75 13(80 13Mf +100 

Sep 127 JS 12880 1278D 12784 +81 

Dec 12XS0 12480 12550 13600 +150 

Mg 12480 13*80 13600 17*80 +180 

Prew. sotoe 3548. 

Prev day's «pan hit 11577, up 91. 

SUGAR-WORLD 11 
11X499 WBU cents Per lb. 

Mar 1X99 1X10 1X94 1X99 +.12 

May 14JM 1X14 1*81 1X10 +.H 

Jut 1X19 1X20 1X14 14J2 +.ta 

tap U40 S64S U3S 1X43 +.17 

Oct MJ3 1X4* 1455 1X60 +.14 

Jan IXU +.U 

Mar 1X19 1U5 1X13 1X19 +.14 

May 1X42 +2i 

Prev. soles 7531 

Prev days open tal 74A4X uw 341. 

COCOA 

18 metric tone; * aer ten 
MOT 2055 3Mf 2920 BR* —11 

May 20<7 ion bn* not -21 

JuT 3P» 2102 20*2 2042 —2? 

SSP 2US 2120 2090 20*9 -4 

Dec 2135 2158 2120 3119—1 

Mar 21*4-1 

Prev. eales 17*1 
Prev days oeen bn ix2e7.eH4X 

ORANGE JUICE 

telb. 

♦ MS 
+1 35 
+ U0 
+135 
+J0 
+55 
+X5 
+55 


MOV 14050 UMO 14X30 14X45 

JUl 15150 15X40 15X70 151.70 

Sen 15X90 15675 15X40 15480 

Nov UUO 15440 155.10 US.1I 

Jan 15610 15730 15610 15430 

Mar 19-8 

May 15980 199.10 UX25 UX40 

Prev. sales UKl 
Prev days ooen 0V9.991, off 231. 

COTTON 1 



SM8SMU 

nets aorta 

4585 

4505 

4585 

*507 

+.« 

30 31 


4185 

47.70 

47.15 

4700 

+08 

3% 2% 


M.19 

4*i40 

4X9S 

8930 

+85 

21% 24% 


7U0 

7105 

7180 

7105 

+80 

38% 3* 


72*0 

7X40 

7285 


+81 

7% ■ 


7618 

76» 

7X49 


+00 


MOV 

JK 



7500 

++S 

+J8 


Free dtCI open Inf 30306 up TZ. 
COPPER 


Jul 

Sop 

Dec 


MOV 
Jul 
Ssp 

Prev. soles 631 6 
Prev days open tat SXSSX 

HEATING OIL 
«U04 aali cauls wr «ol 

9X30 9625 91.TO 9150 — IJO 


w 

71 JO 
7380 

7180 

7205 

71.00 

7X85 

—05 

7115 

75.11 

7600 

7680 

-85 

7695 

76*5 

7580 

7470 


7X45 

7X79 

7000 

7805 

-05 

■100 

■100 

1X40 

1188 

—05 

81 JO 

8108 

■100 

8X10 

-OS 

8620 

84X0 

8400 

1108 

—.18 




>570 

— .W 

17 JO 

87 JO 

87 JO 

8750 

—.10 

89J0 

BUD 

■9J0 

89J0 

-.10 


Feb 

Mar 


Other Stock Markets, 


Jan. 27, 1982 

(Casing prices in local currencies) 


.Amsterdam 


ABN 

ACF HoMbn 

AKZO 

Albert Mdln 

AM EV 

Amrobonk 

Abom Rub 

Boskolls 

Bradvio 

Burrhmoitn T 

Cnkmd HUta 

Elsevier 

Enrila 

Fokkcr 

Gist Brocades 

U-LuLm 

nUEtaBEn 

H.VJV. 

Haogovem 

K.LM. 


Not. NecUer 

Neddiovd 

OceVmderG 

OGEM 

Pakbocd 

Philips 

Rotaao 

Rodamca 

Rollnco 

Rorenta 
Royal Dutch 
R5V 

Unilever 

vanOmmer 

VMF-Stork 

VNU 

Anp-Cbs Index : 
Previous ; B6M 


Close 

38580 

7580 

2610 

6050 

sum 

5180 

2JH 

4530 

13780 

3950 

3180 

13X00 

11180 

3550 

4950 

5X90 

5X50 

1480 

8980 

MSI 

109.10 
12930 
MM I 
(US 
4380 
2X70 
21780 
11930 
21130 
137.00 
8X50 
1700 
15420 
3080 
41-39 
5180 
8630 


Brussels 


Aata-Geuaert 


Prev. 

20680 

7880 

2580 

4050 

nr m 

51.10 
115 
4X50 
13450 
3950 
3480 
13480 
11150 
3X90 
49 JO 
5480 
5180 
1430 
9050 
3080 
109JD 
13150 
7110 
070 
4280 
2250 
21780 
11950 
21X70 
13780 
8X60 
3650 
15X40 
30.40 
4150 
5280 


1530 

1575 


Arbed 

1050 

1040 


3624X 








153 

1» 




EBES 

1085 

1J55 





Z4 50 

X42S 






1050 





X62D 

ta'vl 





6500 









1370JD0 


Sac-Genarato 

1872 

1824 




Soflna 


1145 




Satvay 

Traction Elec 

NA 

3030 

Medtobonca 

71,900. 

718DX 

150JXI 



670 




V.Mantaune 

1030 

1003 

Plnrin 

201100 

208100 




Snla Vlscosa 

42500 

43800 

Preykxil : 19UD 


Standa 

205100 





BCI index : tfXU 



Frankfurt 


13X70 

11430 

1(080 


14050 

1B880 

27250 

14380 

13750 

21*80 

4400 



Mlpb 

Lew 

SUGAR 

Mo r 

2015 

1895 

May 

2090 

2040 

JIV 

N.T, 

N.T, 

Auo 

XI 10 

ZI00 

Oct 

1115 

1110 

NOV 

N.T. 

N.T. 

Dec 

X110 

X1 10 

Mar 

XI7D 

ZM5 


COCOA 

Mar 

1310 

USD 

MOV 

1810 

1300 



N.T. 

Sot 

N.T. 


Doc 

N.T. 



N.T. 

N.T. 


N.T. 


42 lots of 10 tons. Own tn 


(Bid-Asked] 

2810 2811 
28*5 VMJ 
X045 XO00 
X09SX10S 
XIOO xi 10 
2,100 XI 10 
XID7 X1 10 
. 1145 IMS 


1305 1J07 
1 JOS MU 
1J13 1330 
1835 1845 
1-350 1357 
1340 1340 
1345 1372 
*05 


06 


+11 

+3 

—10 

+S 

Unch. 

Una*. 

—4 

+15 


+7 

+10 

+10 

+10 

+10 

+10 


AEG 

Allianz Vers. 

BASF 
Baver 
BaverHysa 
Bayer Vereln 
BMW 

Con w n w ita ik 
Cant. Gummi 

Dolmier 
Degirasa 
Demag 
D.Baboock 
OeufscAe Bk 
Du.Schulla 

Dresdner Bk 

GHH 

HasooLlavd 
Hochtief 
Haecftsl 
HoescJi 
Hatzmann 
Horten 
KalluSalz 
Karstadi 
Kauthat 
KHD 

Ktoockner 
Krupp 
Liner 
Lufthansa 
MAN 

Mannes m an 

Metaiigouii. 

Muench. Ruck 52600 
Neckermonn NA 
Prewssaa 
Ruetgarswk 
RWEjww 
S etwring 
Siemens 
Thrssen 
varto 
Vebo 
VEW 

Volksmiflen 


4X70 
42S80 42580 


13450 

I14J0 

19080 


28050 28080 
191.00 19*80 
13380 13150 
4750 4750 
28950 9(050 
24180 24080 


13(80 

10(50 

27250 

14780 

13550 

21600 

4530 


2450 2610 

40X00 40180 


111.10 

17X50 

10480 

14180 

1(080 

5730 

5*80 

31580 

5350 

19380 

14550 


34250 

17480 


11050 

17930 

10480 

14080 

1B950 

S980 

5X00 

31450 

5480 

19450 

14750 


34180 

17430 


286(0 28580 

21180 21X30 


7680 
17*50 
129 JO 
UMO 
13170 


7620 

17600 

19050 

11650 

13*50 


Commerzbank index: 48X10 
Previo u s ; 407.90 


London 


© UNIVERSITY 
DEGREE 

FOr Life Experienas 4 Worti Expsnence 

mavtnukfy lor Buchdo-y M-iriv-. 3- D juluata 

Send delaried resume 
for a Iree evaluation 

PACIFIC WESTERN UNIVERSITY 

16200 Ifcniuni Blvd Encmo C6i.9U3*USA 
i Aumgrvr a if. (-reia'c cy n»j r« 

Sopcrwwnflam riPubie imln-fb-m 


AACorp 
Allied 8re» 
AnoleAm GM 
Babcock -wii 
B arclays Sk 
Boss 
OAT ina. 
BeecnamGe 

BICC 

BL 

BOC mil 

Boots 

Bawater 

BP 

BrltJtamo 51 

Burmah 

CaiSwry Scl 

Charter Gold 

Coats Pal ons 

CoRLGaldFds 

Caurtautas 

Datoeiy 

De Beers 

Distmere 

ortetantrifl 

Dunlap 

Fhons 

Free st Gad 

GEC 

GKN 

Gtovo 

GrdMei Hal 


SM* 

034 

059 

an 

643 

XI4 

3.(3 

265 

180 

0. 14 
154 
288 
232 
304 
153 
1.11 

0l95V 

2-53 

044 

677 
051 
X24 

*55 

149 

521* 

071 

180 

3X00 

839 

151 

678 

1. (8 


11 * 

X70V 

054 

an 

654 

XU 

385 

X44 

380 

ait 

153 

288 

237 

104 

139 

1.12 

0.94V 

253 

0541'} 

454 
082 
023 

455 
155 

3850 

072 

1.71 

30V2 

134 

179 

450 

1.97 



Ctow 

Prey. 

GufnnaM 

070 

073 

GUS 

505 

503 

Harlan Trust 

100 

108 

Hawker-Sldd 

381 

388 

ICI 

38* 

384 

ICL 

X45 

004 


X77% 

077% 


<56 

653 

Lonrtio 

0J4 

004 

Lucas 

283 

284 

Marks- Scene 

104 

103 

M«ial Bo» 

1J4 

184 

Midland Bk 

305 

151 

wati w*3i Bk 

<81 

610 

Ptlklnulan 

ZB5 

283 

Plessey 

368 

308 

Romttanlein 

*4(00 

44% 


1.96 

1.9S 

Reed 

272 

268 


1703 

1703 

RTZ 

654 

634 

Shell 

202 

3J4 


692 

499 


X16 

XM 

Toko Stares 
Tn.Tllikto 

806% 

1-59 

X55 

107 

Thorn (A) 

640 

6*8 


1.10 

109 


183 

180 


104 

188 

Ultramar 

643 

<05 


403 

60 

Unta Biscuits 

182 

189 


173 

171 

War Loan 3Vr 

27% 

27% 

W. Deep 


29% 

W.Holdlnu 


48% 

Wool worth 


001% 

ZCI 

■AJ 

X19 

f.t. jo index ; 

0X90 


Previous : 54X09 



Milan 


Paris 


Ab-Lloulda 45780 
AtolheniAh. 157.70 
Av.DoiwajIt 53600 
Banco Ire (Cl 19600 
Blc 42480 

Bouvaum 1.17280 
BSN-GD 132180 
Cor™ four 15(580 
CCF NA. 

Club Meal tor J53J0 
CIC NJ3. 

Caflims 11780 

CrcdllNard N.O. 
Creusat Loire 7600 
Du mm 1510 

EflUk(CGIe) 315X0 
Etac.(CGIe> N.Q. 
EH-Aaulialne 15580 
Europe 1 tMjd 
Haenette *tmm 
I m«tal 9080 

Lata roe Cap 27480 
Logrand 154580 
Machines Bull 3155 
Metro NJQ. 

Michel hi 737 JK 
MM Pennar 5980 
Meet Henn 42580 
Moulkwx 6170 

Nord-Est 4150 

Occhtantale 42650 
Oreal (L'l 79180 
Parts PAas M.CL 
Pernod Rlc 30580 
Petreies(Fu) isaoo 
Paueeat 18080 

Poclaln 14180 

Prlntetnps 13X50 
PUK N.O. 

RadtotadML 25380 

Reaouie moj» 
Rh Poulenc NO, 
Roussel Uciaf 25780 
Sael lor 575 

St Gabaln PM NA. 
SkhRasstanal 54080 
Saw Perrier 15780 
Sun (Flnl NA 
Telemecan 1,12x00 
Thomson Br NA 
Thomson CSF 22480 
Uslnar 735 

UTA 15780 

VMeo 22280 

Aden index: 14X18 
Previous ; 14180 


Clow Prev. 


Sydney 


ACI 

Aust Natl md 
ANZBk 
Bk5m wotos 
Blue Metal 
Baral 

Bouoalnvllle 
Brambles 
Broken HIIIP 
Cola 
CSR 

GomaKO 

CRA 

Elder Smith 

EZInd. 

Hamarfsev 

Hooker 

MOMflan 

Ml MH tads 

MyerEmp 

Oakbridue 

PkaWaUsd 

paw Man 

RentoonGeld 

Robe River 

Santas 

Sleigh 

Southland 

WoodsUtoPefl 

warmaM 

AH ordinaries 

previous :5483a 


188 
283 
<85 
279 
184 
380 
1.U 
230 
XS8 
238 
3L53 
U4 
242 
<35 
610 
M.T. 

130 
380 
XW 
155 
170 
X40 
X00 
372 
075 
578 
1.13 
050 
186 
250 
Index :54 180 


180 

285 

610 

X79 

184 

X93 

1.1J 

230 

980 

221 

340 

187 

252 

620 

622 

N.T. 

131 

NA. 

280 

155 

179 

SM 

135 

SSJS 

540 

1.12 

059 

184 

240 


Tokyo 


Asow CJiem. 
Aiahl Glow 
Bk Tokyo 
Brkfoeriofw 
Canon 

Dal NlA Prtnr 
Dahra 
Full Bank 
Full Photo 
Futlteu 
HUOdll 
Honda Malar 
IHI 
I tab 

JaoanAbfJn 
K. a lima 
Karaal Pwr. 
KoaSoap 
Kaw steel 
Kirin Brew 
Komatsu 
Kubota 
Matsu EL lnd. 
MolwElWkf 
MltsubfsMBk 
MltauUOwm. 
NUIMWCarp. 
MltsuM Etoc 
Mltsub Heavy 

Mitsui Ca. 
MltsukmN 
Mitsumi 
NVkeSac 
Nippon Elec. 
Nippon Steel 
Nippon Yusen 
Nleean Malar 

Nomura 

Olympus 

Ricoh 

Sharp 

Sony Carp 

SumltBank 

SumltChem. 

Sumlt Metal 
Ttrfsel 
TdtnsMar 
Takeda 
Tel I In 

Tokyo El Pwr 

Tokyo Marine 

Torwv 

Toshiba 

TavoKoevo 

Toyota 

Yamal chi 


285 

315 

713 

29S 

444 

1800 

754 

393 

500 

1548 

770 
774 
037 

771 
329 

X400 

355 

958 

542 

176 

424 

488 

341 

XJ3S3 

5» 

492 

31? 


341 

413 

344 

419 

871 

181 

301 

854 

572 

1540 

477 

850 

X8I0 

501 

118 

245 

244 

234 

1850 

248 

915 

5U 

444 

392 

*03 

1.140 

334 


89-55 8983 «X70 »X95 — 1J3 
APT 0730 mjo 8640 0673 — Ul 

May &i» 0938 H80 8619 — 134 

Jun 06*0 0670 85.95 0425 -U8 

Jul 0480 0640 0480 0450 -137 

AUO OMI 0730 MJ» 06 J® — LM 

Sep 1730 0735 B7J0 R750 —150 

Od 0930 89 JO 0930 0*70 -IJO 

OK 9180 —180 

Prev. sales 6019. 

Prau days aaen In 2X537.0H 44X 

SILVER 

SOW IreywJ cents par hwez. 

Feb NX0 00X0 ME0 >150 +210 

Mar B22j> 8250 0118 8240 +210 

May BW0 8450 8310 KL2 +2 19 

C iSSjO 0450 ISX0 04X2 +200 

07X0 0000 07X5 1032 +207 

Dec 9100 9110 9048 91X2 +?05 

Jan 9712 +5o.4 

Mar 9420 94X0 9330 9432 +203 

MOV M33 +Jai 

Jul 9033 +2X1 

sop raau +500 

Prey, sales 5J0X 

Prev dov* open hit 27.106 up ox 

PLATINUM 

51 frav ozj donors per Dev ax „ 

Apr 34000 37L50 31650 3*903 +7AI 

JUl 37640 37900 37500 37X80 +730 

Ori 21600 3KII0 3W0O 3»J0 +720 

Prev. eatos 1,596. 

Prev day* open tot 636X up 25. 

GOLD 

nomvazjdeaprsperirarw 

Feb WLO0 3«X» MOJO »<» +900 

Mot 31650 38480 30300 30750 +7.70 

Apr 39U0 3(970 3000 3*100 +« 

Jun *0030 40600 1*650 40X411 +7-K 

AM 41X00 41100 40650 40950 +»JB 

Ocf 41*00 41980 41780 419.10 +J58 

OK 42B8Q 44X00 OK 43800 +7.70 

Feb 43300 *4330 4115B *3900 +700 

Apr <4980 44900 <4(80 44930 +700 

Jun 459^ +700 

Auo 47080 +700 

Oct 40X50 +X10. 

Pr«v.aaki4iiOH. 

Pnv ctov^oumi hrf xssSQUuo t.W. 


Cash Prices 


2M 

445 

976 

745 

377 

500 

Mg 

757 
719 
041 
174 
328 
2500 
355 
940 
557 
170 
411 
404 
340 
1320 
573 
492 . 
312 I 
428 
337 
254 
333 
411 
345 
428 
840 
180 
350 
053 
545 
MM 
401 
8*3 
1B50 
503 
184 
242 
2C3 
290 
187D 
240 
*25 


Jan. 27, 1982 

Commodity and unit Wed ' 

FOODS 

Coffee 4 Santos, lb...... 131 

TEXTILES 

Prtnfeloth 44-30 31VS. yd 0J1 

METALS 

Steal billets ( Pin j. ion 42080 

Iran 2 Frirv.Phl teuton 22X00 

Steal scran No I hw Pitt. 92-93 

Load Spot. R> 30 

Cower atari., lb 7744-00 

Tin (StraHsl.lb 75143 

Zinc. E. St L. Baus, lb 42-43 

Silver N.Y.OZ 8035 

Gold N.Y.06 381.75 

New York prices. 


200 

X44V4 

34780 

22734 

103.104 

037 

50-52 

05110 

0435 


Commodity Indexes 

Jan. 27, 1982 


„„ ^ . Claw 

ffiody* 180X30 

Rentas* NA 

Daw Janas Seel 12754 

DJ. Futures.... 13459 


Prejdou* 
1801001 • 
150450 
11404 
13108 

Moo dv'niaqwno: Doc.3!. r»31. p—prellnv 
lnorv:i— final 

Reut ers: b ow 100 : Sen. IX 1931. 

Daw Janas Indexes: base M0: Dec 31. 1976 


1050 

3W 


Prev toes : 57*34 
NlkkeLDJ ban : 7,(2655 
Prev leas :754M0 


Zurich 


Alusulsw 
Bk Lou 
BrBoven 
Buahrla 
Ctaa Gatov 
Cr Suisse 
Elekirowalt 
Flshtr 
Haft- Roche B 


Jal moll 
Landis Gvr 
Nestle 
Sanaa; 

5B5 

Scnindtar 
Sulwr 
Swissair 
UBS 

Winterthur 
Zurich Ins. 

SBC Index S 
Previous :38XM 


435 

•U00 

1030 

HA 

1055 

1.(70 

2800 

500 

i£S 

1810 

un 

3,155 

6375 

3M 

1JP0 

11BB 

412 

U70 

2500 

15000 


420 

6325 

1040 

NA 

MOO 

3000 

3310 

490 

6250 

SJBS 

L330 

1090 

3.150 

452S 

369 

1520 

2810 

.« 

1100 

3540 

15,700 


Markets Closed 

, AU banks, stock and commodity 
exchanges in Hong Kong, and the 
stock exchange in Singapore were 
closed Wednesday in observance 
of the Chinese new year. 


Wednesday's 
New Highs and Lows 

NEW HIGHS— 13 

25*Ata»wl Hemlsa Inc Shelter Gtab 

Hotly Sw HtellrlJSnt 

CPCIitfii Reeves Bro ShtUrGaef 

Slla-SU B-rfnSvc TuchhieT 


AiMoonan 

Ataxandre 

Altoahintl 

Aloln 1135PI 

Allied CpplD 

AlldTatopbn n 

A max Inc 

Amax3nf 

AmNatRsn 

AmSIand 

AutaDatas 

tawflCs 

BenriXSOnt 

Ba i l P i ud 

BtaThreos 

BtaeBcti 

Buttes Gas 

CLCAm 

CdnPaca 

Cetoaasa 

CenLaEnn 

CnaspkVa 

CNWn 

Chrbtlano 

OnMIlcrn 

CanlAIrLIn 

DeanFaadsn 

DattaAIrli 

OwtvrCp 

OtamSbm 

OravoCns 

Dressnnd 

rtuPont 

EarinAIri, 

EthvICa 

ExCollos 


new LOWS— 104 

PstintrstBcn 

Final PI n 

FluorCp 

FreepfMcMm 

Gohrslttou 

Gan Tire 

GaPorit 

Gt Nor Nek 

GuHsirmBksn 

Hex cel Carp 

HasoCPf 

IPO Rond 

inpRanapf 

JayMtas 

KaHrAlum 

Koo e rProp 

LTVCPAA 

Lehman Ca 

Maalcchef 

Mar c adeOrpn 

MOvsJW 

MasaPiris 

Manscpiiopt 

MoranEita 

MyersLE 

Nashua Cp 

NatModEns 

NalSIeel 

NYSanpfD 

Nor Am Phil 

Ocdl&Oot 

Ohbd 7J4DI 

OltoCe 

ONEOK 

OrienCav 


Penaaind 

PennwalT 

Petratanee 

Petrel R o e 

PopeTatbt 

RacpgnEq 

Retch Cham 

RepTexCn 

RepTenpt 

Reynold Mtl 

StMvtaPaP 

Senate 

SHunlEiFn 

SanrtanCp 

SKKMIlDd 

siaonon 

SwiBnkFtan 

TexGaeTr 

TxPocUJ 

T totowoN 

Tiger Int 

TascaCa 

T/IConi 

Trinltv 

Tvminara 

UAL incut 

UMClna 

Unit Tech 

vgrean 

WikrHResg 

WvltiFwGs 

WSICONAe 

whmh Free 

wikacnm 

WllulOV 


EEC Commission Gives 
Aid to Angola, Zaire 

Roam 

BRUSSELS — The Europcu 
Economic Comrouniiy Coromii 
sion said Wednesday it had gram 
ed Angola rood aid wortli S3 mi 
lion for those affected hy reccr 
South African raids into souther 
Angola and the estimated 60,00 
South-Wet African (Namibian 
refugees in camps in the country. 

ti also announced the paymeti 
of about $60,000 to Zaire to coir 
bat a dysentery epidemic in th 
Shaba region. 
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Tables include tbe nationwide prices up to the closing cm Wall Street. 


area 

13 Month sack Sis. ■ close Prev 

High Uw» piv. in- * Yid, p/E use. High Uw qwi.ow 


tMk .4* AAV J3 
HU TVfc ABA a 
2* 9k ATI 
8 H AZL 
U M AZL Dl Ji 
5% nAdhn 
81* nkAfson iJOb 
Mk mAcmn wr 

astt suAemit* 

28% 17*AdRusI .14 
4514 aMAUstW ajfl 
JH 1 A4OKC0 
m» TVk AortU s 

7* 3 Aarooco 
un SHAIfUHsi 
7 3 AflSfcc 

l«M tViAlr&os 
3* KkAlsUUr 
M su Aimrst 
12* AAMHAT 
39* MttAlpttat 
13% MAIM 
lb Ik AIM 

44 zmAMttll 

£?2SRi 

Ufa HkACOOCB 
2t% MUACwifrl 
16% SteAUraeJ 
141k 8 AMMA 
71k 3 »a*«BW 
711k » AMMIn 
7m 4t AhlPetf 
5 2%APton 
T7 SttAPreca 
JH SkfcAMPkC 
TO* 44bA5de 
17 inkAmSkot 
23* 9%AnCUcb 
MW 7 AMIH 
BH 15% AnsJoE 
25 H A+IDta 
22* 9% Argoptr 
s% TtoAnntm 
16% a Asamr 
»» rate Astra 
AW a AtfsCM 
an 3% aho* 

9* »AulUr 
u* aawAutos* 
im maveaac 

m itWAvomu 
an I* BRT 

17tt 6Y. BoOtrtr 

Ufa 6 BokhoS 
23* 31* Bon Ed 
m MBomtr 
Utk Ilk BkBM 
3* Ttt Borco 
nil 3% BomEn 
Bk BW Bartnti 30 
TOW Alfa DaryRG .16 
25 *Vk Barurti .<31 
15% MBm n _» 
nfa MhBetilv n 
A IV Beltran 
Mlfa M IWatSlA a AO 
34 IfaHBfltStS 6 <40 
4*6 3* BeroEn) 
mv, m» Omar a jn 
? au Borneo 
27* 14* Bewlv AO 
194k 9*Blcf>en AO 
U 7* BtaV So AO 
104k M Bill led AOt 
aan h bmum ijd 

34% me/otMB 
24V, SttBtoRdA 


u.< n 

18 38 

106 UOfa 
A A 7 

13 

4J12 A* 


■300 

30 

JOB 

.H 

J5r 

A0 

n.13 

JO 


32 

330 


A0 

SJ 


BAQ 


9* 

m 

c 

5n 


76 

-71* 5 

IJO 14] 

7 4* 

to 2a 

*5 V 9 

2.1 8 7 

aa 3 an 

3J2S0 1 

13 23 30 

ah a 

4.1 1? 15 

u 

IA 19 795 
A 7 8 

4.1 6 S 

10 2 

MS II .. 

a 57 7!fc 
S3 S 10 10 
184 7% 

Id 8 40 
SA 8 8 
3 4 

U7 I 

70 3* 

63 2J 34 5% 

U 4 S 
23 71 

6313 3 

1A 5 109 17* 
ia 06 am 


on BU 
13 11% 

1* m 

2i% sot* 
ion ion 
an an 
9 i* 
an an 
« dsn 

Ton aon 


3BH 2014 

an an 
ion ion 
m s 

13V4 » 

Mk Mk 


a 

s* 
6 

5% 

asn 

an 814 

n M* 
asn am 
iau n 


7* 

m 



29 

66 



9 

4% 


94 

10% 




4J22 

247 



52 

7* 




ZJ 13 



SJ 7 

1 

HU 

6817 

U 

18 


7n 

m 

17 
7 
H 

tn 

Klfc MW 
SO 5814 

an 2«% 
im lan 

-£ 
nn im 
9% 9% 
ISn 


a 

7V. 

sn 


Btt- tt 
13 -+1 
Ufa — 14 

5?tt+ |fa 
«tt+ Vi 

an 

9 

an 

864— n 
28%— % 
2016+ V4 

an+ i4 
ion 
an 

isn+ n 
Mk 

on 

5n— n 

a — % 

5*— V4 
25%+ % 

sn— n 
M4— Ha 

34%-n 
1314+ n 
?n+ n 
m+ va 
17 

7tt— V4 
10—14 
7kt 

MW- tt 
59+16 
2*+ V4 

ian+ n 
3 -n 

544+ IA 
1344 

life- n 
on— n 
« +i* 
2144+Ufa 
10%— 16 
4*4 

10 

nn— n 
2 

7%+ % 

nh 

-. _ amt— % 
ion tow+ n 
17*4 


46 144 114 

o «vs an 
s an an 

4 am 3144 
18 an 6 
2 i:n im 
34 2% an 

13 4% 4 

9 9 m 


33 
Mil 
4s a 

ah a on 
sin m 
ui 2n ... 
M o io aon nn 
M a as x lvn 
9 1 4% Alfa 

lAia la a wt 
5 2 514 5*4 

1314 Ufa 3D% 20% 
faA 6 a 944 on 

ad a 4 im n% 
12 5 3 5 S 

7.1 7 3 W% 16% 

IS 7 99k 

IS 17 994 


a 514 5% 


an 

an 


m 


in— w 
4*4— n 
an 

2144— w 
4H.+ n 
it%— n 
an— % 

4 — n 
9 

5v*+ n 
944 

sn+ n 

69k— tt 

an 

ion+ n 
i9%+ n 
An— n 
36*4-916 

s»— n 
20% 

9% 

nn 

5 

U* 


9V4 


■ U> 


7% 

6% Blettra 44 

85 4 


7* 



77* 

11 BICfcE n 

14 

45 

lltt 

11 

ntt+ tt 

21* 

12% Blown* 1 M 

3.1 9 

9 

15% 

rot 

15%— % 


BtaBeitB 1 J8 

2418 

fa 

to* 

10*4 

IBtt+ % 

2114 

TtttBcwVaf JS 

L! 

173 

13% 

1214 

U%+ 14 


4* BawlAm J4 

58 6 

10 

6tt 

Att 

itt 

7tt 

ABowmar 

41 


3* 


3tt 

38% 

11% Botvne 5 JO 

30 8 


15% 

15 


Utt 

5tt BradNt 

13 

It 

7% 


7% 

Itt 

1% Branch 


5 

1% 

1% 

1%— % 


a unsrmcn 
21% lanBretna 
714 414 Braorl 
as asn BrnFA 
3614 26 BmFB 
7 AnButfcn 
7% 514 BOC Xh 
asn 101k Burmin 


BlAOo 

JBt 

30 

sJI 

SJ 6 

n 

Pf 

A0 


3L3 6 
33 5 
25 9 
25 10 


10617 lsn . 
i un ion 1 


s sn 
5 a 
05 31 


an 

aon 


.... w 

5% 

2994 — V. 
31 


99k 6UCOI 

22V4 594 CMI Cp 35a 

2<n i«ncRsi 34 
7% 1 CSGra 

a% ancoesNJ n 

aon it cotpc t 1 
revs. 7nColRE M 

32% lancomco 830 
on 2% Ctenoid 

17V> snCmpR 9 

32n 17% CdUur a -75 
16n B Cdnoc ■ J 6 
494 an co«HFd jo 
sn Ancomu n 

7n 2% Coressa -07c 

*% «%ComAD AVb 

2394 IMCMAM *0 
35 aoncmFd i3<a 


71 4*kd 4V4 

s sn s% sn+ n 
238 46 aa n asn aa — n 


I 


5 it an sn 

dll 314 IM 89b 
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World Bank Cuts Low Cost Funds for Poorest 


From Agenty Dupalcha 

WASHINGTON — The World 
Bank cut Funds available for low- 
cost loans to its poorest members 
by more than a third Tuesday, for- 
mally recognizing that dm United 
States has cut back substantially 
its contributions to tbe In tern a- 
tions} Development Association, a 
bank affiliate, a spokesman said. 

Tbe directors of tbe bank decid- 
ed ai a board mwning that only 
$2.6 billion would be avaQable for 
“soft” IDA loans this year, a cat of 
$1-5 billion. The United States 
drifinally planned to give SIj 08 
billion to IDA this year but has 
now cut this to $750 wiflliftt i 

The bank also established a poli- 
cy, to be phased in over five years 
or in some cases a little longer, to 


direct countries to look to the pri- 
vate sector for new money once it 
reached a per capita income of 
$2,630 a year. 

Tbe officials said tbe bank 
would monitor the graduation pol- 
icy and would modify it if that be- 
came necessary. 

US. government sources said 
that tbe United States was unhap- 
py, however, with' the graduation 
guidelines, preferring them to be 
set at a lower amount. 

The officials said that the per 
capita guideline was identical with 
those established previously, a de- 
velopment that the Ragan admin- 
istration is certain to view with 
concern. 

Tbe International Development 
Association was due to make loan 


commitments of $4.1 billion is the 
financial year ending on June 30. 
Since the U.S. reduction in its con- 
tribution, other major donors, in- 
cluding aO the major industrialized 
nations, have cut back correspond- 
ingly. 

India's Share 

In partial compensation for the 
$l_5-billion cutback in loan com- 
mitments, the World Bank is to 
raise its ordinary lending this year 
by $800 million, or 8 percent, a 
spokesman said Tuesday. These 
funds, however, win only be avail- 
able to countries able to pay the 
higher interest rates charged on tbe 
main World Bank loans, and who 
satisfy the stricter requirements of 
creditworthiness. 


India, the major benefiriaiy of 
IDA money in the past, has al- 
ready been warned that it will have 
a smaller share of these funds in 
the future. South Asia as a whole 
will have its IDA share for this 
year cut from $2.8 billion to $1.6 
billion, while the sub-Saharan Af- 
rican countries will be cut from 
$1.1 billion to $900 million. 

The South Asian countries will 
be better placed to borrow from 
the main World Bank window as 
most of the African countries who 
have IDA loans are not considered 
sufficiently creditworthy. 

The board said that the new 
guideline for "graduation” would 
only trigger discussions os phasing 
out bank borrowing, and would be 
applied flexibly. 
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16725 Fibre Nik 845 44 4fa%— 1% 

670 Fed md A 111% 11% 11%— tt 

500 G M Res 315 310 315 +15 

500 G DlstTb A 115* 15* 15*4— % 

500 G DlSlrO W 87*4 7*4 7*4+ % 

4500 Gibraltar !7tt Ttt 7tt— % 

200 Goodyear 821*4 31% 21%— 1 

540 Craft G S12% 12% 12% — 1 

111* 11% 11*+ % 
102 100 100 —1 
848 47 *7 —2 

S14* 14*4 14* 

*20 28 20 
320 320 320 —10 


7475 Grandma 
22800 Grandue 
710 GL For ml 
100 Gl Pacinc 
13000 Grevlmd 
1000 H Gro-JP A 


510 Hawker 
4700 Haves D 
228*6 H Bay Co 
2350 lndal 
7743 Inland Gas 
3»4inipr Pipe 
525 ivaca 
2225 Jannock 
5310 Korn Kolia 
2814 Kerr Add 
638 Labatt A 
1300 LOnl Cem 
1*00 Locona 
1500 LL Lac 
1500 Loblaie Co 
850 MICC 
11900 Melon H X 
3850 Matson A 
800 Mu rah v 
5300 No! Trust 
24990 Neranda 
16440 Noraen 
53820 Neva All A 
3174 NowoCO W 
8300 NiHWst A 
4128 Oakuroad 
JOOOshawa A 
500 Pomaur 
1408 PanCon P 
1500 Pembina 
2400 Phonix Oil 
1125 Pine Pelnt 
5700 Place G 
20727 Placer 
1150 Pro vlgo 
100 Ram 
1150 Red oath 
300 Rd Sienhs 
3300 ReEchhold 
1159 Revn Pra 
30848 Rogers a 
805 Roman 
4400 Sceptre 
1094 Scot IS 


*10% 10* 10*— tt 

87% 7% 7% 

821 20* 20* 

215 14* IS + tt 

S14tt 15% 14 + % 
814% Ifatt Ifatt— % 
*281* 20V, ZDtt— 14 
*10* 10V. lOtt 
104 *6 94 + 1 

813% 18* 18*4— tt 
23414 24% 24tt 
24% 4* 4* 

25% Stt 5*4 
21fa% M lfa — 1 

85* 5*4 5* 

88% 8% 8% 

*11% 11% 11%+ tt 
*24 23* 23*+- tt 

SISK 18 18* + * 

219 19 19 + tt 

218* utt litt— * 

*24% 32 23 + % 

*0% 7* 8 * % 

212 11% 11*4— % 

24* 4% 4%+ % 

213 10 10 — 1% 

213% 13% 13tt 

495 415 485 + 5 

247 44% 46*+ tt 

27*4 7*4 7% 



39tt 

39% — 1% 

Tm 

75 

75—3 

Erl 

12* 

12*— % 

Bill 

9% 

9% — * 

85* 

.5* 

5*+ % 

811 

10* 

11 


11 

11—14 

MiJ 

714 

714 

A 120 

115 

115 — 8 

89% 

8* 

IS— * 

59* 

9* 

9* 

81014 

»% 

9% — % 

86 

6 

6 


Montreal Stocks 

Oaring Prices, Jan. 2d, 1982 


Quotations In Canadian fundi. 
All auates cento unless marked s 


7M8 Bank Mom 
1637 0x1 Bate 
5S2DemTxtA 
6597 NQtBk CdO 
1950 Power Ce 
IM RoitandA 
IMS Rovai Bo* 
faOOStetnbraA 


HWk Lew am Cute 

SZStt 23 23 

211% 17% 17% 

212*4 12% 12% 

24 5% 6 

213* 13% 13% 

*5% 5% S%— tt 

«W% 23* 304— % 
SB 28 28 


Untied O'seas +83 
united ptees+M 
uramio inti 6«6 
WILGIvn*Bk5tt-9l 
ZentrtewartSta-91 


Non Banks 


Coupon 

Next 

Bid Altai 

1313/16 

+11 

93 

95 

155/16 

+U 

95* 

96* 

11 

+23 

99% 100* 

15 3/16 

+19 

97% 

98* 

17% 

+» 

99*100 

155/16 

7-15 

94 

„ 

lfa 15/1* 

+27 

100 

UP* 

1713/14 

M* 

+13 

+14 

100 

96% 


Marti 

+17 

99 

HD 

16 13/16 

+21 

95* 

96* 

13% 

+13 

99* 


M* 

+71 

98* 

99% 

17% 

44 

lOOtt 100* 

15tt 

+14 

37 

91 

1215/16 

5-2B 

92% 

M* 

15% 

+21 

99* 100 

13 

+2 

98% 

93% 

1* 11/14 

MO 

99tt 100 

,*3rt* 

1-27 

4-8 

99 

9716 

8t 

1613/14 

7-27 

*7 

99 

1» 

7-21 

95 . 

94 


Alto IMS 

CF.DeEteCtr.5%48 
Enpetr 017-86 
IHL Penates 1+86/89 
EurefimaStt-tn 
iC Industrie* 1991 
J HI 5*4-85 
Cltah 51+87 
invCp Indto4%-91 
TTnncnd74fa 
Phmpf4nee6VM4 
Sum I Heavy 5%-M 
Sweden ttock-91 
Sene) M3 
Texas Airttae* 7-86 
TVQ9toCfc-91 
OHshore Min. 1984 
OffsharaMln.SU-91 
Private LCASJa 7-86 
Pemex7-afa 
Pemex 4-S8/V1 
Tuba* Mextea I9» 

/Ufa 1990/91 

I .Prt c8*«iP Wl»d by Cradli Subra-Plrei Baetan 
uBe LDflOBn. 


-j i 


Tatoi Sale* 73X073 stia rax 


Canadian Indexes 

Jon. 27, 082 

Ckm Prev leu* 

Montreal ViXl 

Taranto 1J17J0 1J0448 

Montreal : Slock Exchange Industrial* tadlK 
Toronto : T5E 300 index. 


High Up* Close 02* 


30652 Shell Can 
1425 Sherrill 
S22 5 Saar* A 
IM Slater Sll 
22550 Soufhm 
IB1S8 Sletco A 
3150 Steep R 
14116 Sulaetra B 
100 Sun cor pr 
1700 Taloorp A 
1608 Teck Car A 810% 10 
7757 Tack Cor B *8% 8% 


Stitt 16% 16% 

27* 7% 7%+ % 

25* 5% S*+ % 

213* 13* 13*— « 
235% 35* 35*+ % 
*28* 28% 28% 


514 13* 13% — % 

223*4 23* 23*6 
210 210 210 —4 0 

18 — % 
«tt 


800 Traders A 
4830 Tras Ml 
13050 Trinity Ren 
12785 Tm Alio UA 
J47J7 TrCon PL 
23230 Trimac 


200 Teladvne So I 8 — % 

19489 Tex Can 229% 27% 27*+— 1% 
20100 Thom N A 222% 22* 22%+ tt 

28739 Tor Dm Bk 828* 28% 28%— tt 

10100 Tarsiar B 810% lOtt 1014+ tt 

- 27* 7*4 7* 

S10 9% 10 + tt 

811% 11% 11*+ % 

214% 14% ll%+ tt 

*2416 24 34 

*8* Stt Btt— tt 

]58 Uni corp F A 425 425 43S +20 

4200 Un Carbld 813* 13% 13%— tt 
7150 Union GO* *9% 9% 9%+ tt 

2208 U Slscoe 24% 4tt 414— tt 

50 Van Der 3M 380 380 + 20 

910 Venn Cl A 812% 12% 12%— % 

805 Vestoron 218% lltt 1814 . 

300 weld wad *2 Itt 23 22 —1 

5200 weiff ert uo iso iso +io 

20900 West min *7* 7% 7%— % 

165D Weston 235 2S 25 

3500 willrov 25% 5* 5*+ tt 

700 Woodwd A 212% 12% 12%+ % 

100 Yk Bear 84% 4% 6%— % 

Total Bales 4J47J14 ehares 


European Gold Markets 

Jan. 27,1981 

AM. PM. NX. 
London 38250 38175 +425 

ZUrtrtl 37450 38250 +M» 

Parte < 125 klta) 37878 30053 +1075 

Luxembourg 377 70 +300 

OfHctai llxlnos tar London, Parle and Luxam. 
baurg, opening and ctaUng prtoee lor Zurtctv 
U&.UM tars Per ounce. 


Gold Options (prices taS/ox.) 


1 Mra 

Ml 

May 

Ai* 

1 370 

135+ 1650 




I 390 

400- ADO 

71-50-2*50 

— - — 


150- 100 

1350-1650 

26002900 

tf 430 

ojo- ii» 

95011-50 

19002200 

1 450 

025-050 

600 800 

12001500 


GOU377JM7BD0 

Valears White Weld &A. 

I. Qaui dn Mont-Bbnr 
1211 Gaen 1. Sntmriend 
Tel. 3182 51 - Telex 28305 



Gou>opnONS 


j Serin 

Ml 

**oy 

** 1 

| c350 


4900 b 

4600a || 

) r575 

1750 

31J0b 

4oao b y 

c400 

dm 

1750 

3350a n 

s42S 

150a 

950a 

1700 b U 

C450 

1.10a 

ISO 

__ I 

|c475 

050a 

350 

— | 

] p3S0 

— 

7.00 a 

iw» 9 

p375 

sao 

1500 

17JM fi 

Pfj0 

2100 

28X0 o 

2700 H 

\2tS. 

GM 

faSOOa 

4500 a 11 


UbI prien in Vol of Md acteM Mrin. 

end MaaBIyadi MemtataML 







BEACHFRONT HOTEL PROPERTY 

Located on yproanttsely 4o acres. 

AvaOable for tamedfalt sale. Asking price 53300,000 f UA). 

GRAPETREE BAY HOTEL 

66 guest rooms and stilus. ResouranL snack bar and pool bar. Swtmming 
pool and 2 tennis courts. 1 200 square fc« availgWc for shop* Recenth- 

added 2000 square fool Conveniku Center. 

PrqjCTt}- located i miles from OubtanMed on Crapeiree Bay near fin; 
eastern tip of St Croix. Purchase includes approximately 40 acres of real 
estate unde- UA Jurisdiction, all personal property and fixture* staff 
quarters and houses for management. 

QnlBed pantos ofl tacr Hub or hrt Oasnot, Hose Botds ImenMload. 
1-305-351-2291. orTda 8 (W5M. 


£ 
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( 


•i 

1* 

15 

Zt 

21 

22 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 
29 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

48 

42 

46 

47 

49 

56 

52 

55 

58 


62 

63 

64 


1 
1 
1 

67 

69 1 

71 

72 2 

73 

74 | 
7f 2 

79 

2 

81 2 
2 

“ 2 


— 1 


AN 

AT 


■■ 

BE 

Be 

•O 

BN 

BU 

mu 

BU 

CA 

CA 

CA 

CM 

CO 

CO 

DA 

DU 

EE 

Fl_ 

FI 

GS 

HI 

HC 

HC 

IE 

JE 

LA 

Lll 

u: 

LO 

LO 


Crossword Edited, by Eugene T. Maleska 


5 

2 .. 

3 

4 

1 

8 

8 

r 

8 

8 

1 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 




18 





18 




17 




18 






18 




20 

-J 

-J 





1 

21 



22 






23 



24 


1 

25 




w 

27 

28 


1 

38 

P 

29 


30 




31 

32 

33 

34 









1 

M 



37 






■ 

38 



40 




41 



1 

42 



43 



1 

44 




46 



48 






■ 

ST 





BHb 

48 



■ 

48 


50 




SI 

52 

53 




54 


■ 

59 

" 


58 

57 

58 

59 




1 

80 



81 







62 




83 





1 

"5T 




85 




88 

□ 


□ 


8+ 





ACROSS - 
1 Galileo's 
birthplace 
5 That is: Lat. 

10 Rifts 

14 Ending with 
system 

15 Superimpose- 

M Kazan 

17 Gratuity 

19 Tip off 

20 Give 
confidence to 

21 Traumatic 

23 fie in harmony 

25 Merkel of the 
movies 

26 “Rain" role 

29 Fish bait 

34 Egyptian 
symbol 

35 N.L. team 

36 Trifling sum 

37 Most acerb 

39 Mechanized 

cafeteria 

41 City on the 
Danube 

42 Back ends 

44 "Farewell, 
Fabius!” 

45 Three sheets in 
the wind 

47 Deflects 

48PartofH.M.S. 

49 Dostoyevsky 


Weather 


51 Flavorsome 
candy 

55 White House 
name 

59 Perfume 

60 He exhorts 

62 Existed 

63 Certain joints 

64“ fan 

tune" 

65 Tan shade 

66 Worries 

67 Unbroken 

DOWN 

1 “Oh! My 

,"1953 

song 

2 Adherents: 
Suffix 

3 Knighted ones 

4 Advise; notify 

5 More gelid 

6 John 

Passes 

7 Plain 

8 precedent 

9 Aspen 

10 Bauble 

11 Jai 

12 Fishing reel 

13 Joined in the 
chorus 

18 Press 

22 ” Of 

robins . . 


24 Paschal 
festival 

26 Paid attention 

27 To any extent 

28 Stuffed beef 
casing 

30 Rio 

31 Turkish 
leader: 1259- 

, 1326 

32 Explorer 
Amundsen 

33 Tones down 

35 Footnote 

indicators 

38 Chemical 
compound 

46 Too fastidious 

43 Gridiron figure 

46 up 

(propped) 

47 Good thing 

50 Waste 

51 Bearish times 

52 Prelude to a 
patent 

53 Banal content 

54 Loose-change 
item 

56 U.S.S.R. sea 

57 majeste 

58 River of 
Albania 

61 Kittenish 
sound 


ALGARVE 

ALGIERS 

AMSTERDAM 

ANKARA 

ATHENS 

AUCKLAND 

BANGKOK 

BEIRUT 

BELGRADE 

BRRUN 

BOSTON 

BRUSSELS 

BUCHAREST 

BUDAPEST 

BUENOS AIRES 

CAIRO 

CAPETOWN 

CA SABLANCA 

CHICAGO 

COPEMLAGEN 

COSTA DEL SOL 

DAMASCUS 

DUBLIN 

EDINBURGH 

FLORRNCE 

FRANKFURT 

OENRVA 

HELSINKI 

HONGKONG 

HOUSTON 

ISTANBUL 

JERUSALEM 

LAS PALMAS 

LIMA 

LISBON 

LONDON 

LOSANGBLES 


HIGH 
C F 
IS Sf 

u ss 

■ 44 
3 44 

13 5 
38 02 
33 91 
If 44 
0 32 
S 41 
-6 21 
B 44 
2 34 

—3 34 
25 77 
20 41 
25 77 
17 43 

2 34 

3 37 
IS St 

14 41 
9 49 
8 44 

13 Sf 
3 37 
3 37 
■9 14 
I* 44 
20 41 
S 41 

15 97 
20 4S 
23 73 
11 52 

S 41 
1* 44 


LOW 
C P 


1* 44 
9 48 
-4 14 

3 37 
-12 10 

4 39 
-7 1* 
—7 19 

17 43 
12 54 
15 59 
7 45 
-13 9 

34 
44 
39 
34 
34 
34 
34 
34 
9 

14 41 

5 41 
4 39 
> 44 
9 48 

15 SI 
a 44 
4 39 

10 50 


Oaudir 

Stormy 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 

Overcast 

Fair 

Cloudy 

Overcast 

Fobbv 

Rain 

Fair 

Cloudy 

Foooy 

Snow 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 

doody 

Fair 

Cloudy 

Folr 

Overcast 

Overcast 

Cloudy 

Rain 

Ram 

Overcast 

Fair 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 

Foam 

Overcast 

Overcast 

Foooy 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 



HIGH 

LOW 



C 

F 

C 

F 


MADRID 

11 

52 

6 

43 

Fair 

MANILA 

29 

34 

IS 

44 

Faaav 

MNX ICO CITY 

34 

73 

7 

45 

Cloudy 

MIAMI 

19 

(4 

7 

45 

Fab- 

MILAN 

— 1 

30 

—a 

23 

Snow 

MONTREAL. 

-17 

1 

•29 -3Q 

Fair 

MOSCOW 

-8 

23 

—4 

25 

Snow 

MUNICH 

2 

34 

2 

34 

Ovarant 

NAIROBI 

21 

M 

9 

43 

Cloudy 

NASSAU 

23 

32 

20 

AS 

Fair 

NEW DELHI 

20 

18 

15 

59 

Ctoutfv 

NEW YORK 

-1 

30 

-11 

12 

Cloudy 

NICE 

13 

SS 

4 

39 

Overcast 

OSLO 

-1 

30 

-12 

10 

Fair 

PARIS 

6 

43 

5 

41 

ShOMMrt 

PEKING 

3 

37 

— s 

13 

Fair 

PRAGUE 

2 

34 

0 

32 

Cloudv 

REYKJAVIK 

-a 

aa 

—4 

21 

Snow 

RIO DE JANEIRO 

6 

79 

22 

72 

Cloudy 

ROME 

13 

55 

3- 

37 

Rain 

SALISBURY 

27 

31 

13 

£1 

Fair 

SAO PAULO 

23 

73 

13 

£4 

Fumv 

SEOUL 

-2 

23 

-4 

21 

Fair 

SHANGHAI 

7 

45 

0 

32 

aoudy 

SINGAPORE 

33 

91 

25 

77 

Fair 

STOCKHOLM 

1 

34 

-W 

14 

Fair 

SYDNEY 

25 

77 

20 

£> 

Claudv 

TAIPEI 

10 

44 

13 

55 

Faaav 

TELAVIV 

19 

44 

3 

44 

Fair 

TOKYO 

9 

48 

4 

39 

Faaav 

TUNIS 

15 

59 

3 

44 

Cloudv 

VENICE . 

2 

34 

0 

32 

Faaav 

VIENNA 

—a 

23 

—6 

23 

Snow 

WARSAW 

0 

33 

—1 

30 

Faaav 

WASHINGTON 

—a 

23 

-4 

21 

Cloudv 

ZURICH 

3 

37 

1 

34 

Fooov 


Roadlms ftwn toe oroviaui 24 boum. 
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INTERNATIONAL FUNDS 
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BANK JULIUS BAER A Co Ltd „ „ UNIONBANKOF SWITZERLAND: 

— (d i Condor. SFWUB — id 1 Band Invest 3F5A25 

“ - M j Porno SwtMSh. ...... 


— jdicnbar — 

— id ) SiQcknar 


SF 7080 
5 F *1100 


BANK VON ERNST & CM AG PB 2422 Bam 

— (d)CSF Fund SflJfJ 

— Id 1 CrsBMw Fund SF 421 

— Id I ITF Fund N.V. S1LM 


— id > Penan SwbiSh. — . 5FB9J5 

— ( d ) GtoWnvut SF 41.25 

... SP 50900 

SF 12050 
SF 34580 
SF 18450 


— Id) Japcm-mve* — 

— (d I Pactflc invwt.... 

— IdlSatlt South Air Sh 

— M) Sima Swiss REtt 


DM3323 

Other Finds 


S2U2 
*1151 
S 32.13 


SF 24150 
SF 34900 
5P54J3 

MB 

■wgs 

SF9B50 


CAPITAL INTERNATIONAL 

— (trl Capital Inn Fund 

— iw) Capitol Italia SA-..,. 

— iw) ConvortlMo Capitol sjl.... 

CREDIT SUISSE. 

— (d ) Actions Subsea ..... 

— Cd ! Ou non e- ■■■■ ....... 

— (d ) Cs. Fonds-aonds. — 

— Id I CS. FoncUrlirn — 

— Id 1 Enerole-valor 

— (d i U woe... ■-..■■■ 

— Id I Europa-vatar — . 

— (d I Padflc-Valor .... 

OIT INVESTMENT FFM 

— -Md 1 Concentra DM 1754 

— f id ) ffin Ronfinlond DM 4458 

FIDELITY PO 56X470. Hamilton, Bermuda 
* — — - *15.94 

*19035 
*3540 
59.15 
BUS 
*3093 
* 37.75 
*9955 
*2013 


tw V Alexander Fuad. 

Ir j An* Fhwnce 1.P 

twlTrusicorlntFd(AEiF) 

iwl BonO a ola x ■ HOUO Pr 

(w) CAMIT.. 

Iw} Capital Galas Jnv. 

l«v> atodel Puna... 

(ml Cleveland Offshore Fd...... 

lb) COMETH 

(Wi Convert. Faint. A Cert* 

(wi Convert. Fd Int. B Carta 
■Hw) currency Trust 


FIDELITY PO Box 470. Hamilton, B 

— Cm) American Value* Common 

— jm) Amertoan Vo4uas Cum. PreL 

— (w)Pl(MHltvAmer. Assets. 

— id) Fidelity Australia Fund 

—id ) Fidelity Dir. Svrs. Tr, 

— id) Fidelity Far East Fd 

— (wi Fidelity lnt*l Fund 

— (w) Fidelity Padfte : Fund .. 

— (wi Fidelity World Fd. 

G.T. MANAGEMENT (UK) LTD 
— (wl Berry Pac.Fd.Ltd.. 


*4624 

HKS2U6 

*1034 

S11JJ 

14.12 

51458 

*2453 


— (w) a. T. Asia Fund— 

— (d l G.T. Bond Fund.... — ...... 

— (wl oq. Dol lar F und...... 

— (d I G.T. Investment Fund ...... 

— id i G.T. jopot Small Ca Fund, 

— (d l G.T. Tedmotoav Fund 

INTERNATIONAL INCOME FUND 
2804 Hill St. SL Haller. Jersey 

— la 1 Short Term -a; jAecutn) ... 

— (d ) Short Term 'A' Distr) ..... 

— td ) Short Term ‘B’ (Accum) ... Si5B« 

— Id ) Snort TenmrtDlsirl 

JAROIME FLEMING FOB »GFO He Km 
ItDIJF.JosmTnill.,. YM2S 

— (b»JJ=. South EoGASto^.. 44128 

— i&l,LF.J«»fiTechnoie(iY.... Y, 2?5 

— IB 1 J.F. Podlic S«c5( Acc) *M7 

— <61 J.F- Australia SM7 

LLOYDS BANK INT. POB43B GENEVA -W 

=aatsa!sssa“ iesss 

| S ^mM|ffiwmntlonal $«.» 

z\Z \ “ fmS 

— {wl OBLI-DOLLAR....... *983.11 

rbc i PO 244. CWKYtsey 

-H«) RBCjnl*. Capital ft Sttflg 

iSSffiSMSESsc i“ 

SOFIDGROUPE geneva 

— (r ) Parted Sw. R E*t 5F 123950 

T{s“^Steion:::;: 

— Id 1 Dollar Bond Seled 1 ?" J JSH1 

— Id } Florin Bon d selection FI Wl « 

— jd ) irterwrtor. 

t|SKS 


D5C 

Dreyfus Fund Inti............. » 

Dreyfu* Imercontlnent *27, 

Europo Obi manats. LF IMS. 

Eneroy intLN.V. *” 


<w: 
w 

(w 
W 

(a. 

<w) FIF-Amerfco 

(wl First Eoala Fund ........ 

(w) Fansatex losuo.Pr..... 

(w> Formula Selection Fd — .... 

Id i Fondltaiia— .......... — 

Id ) Frank!- Trust interzins........ 

GMtaai Fund LM 

Global Inti Fund— — 

H aim menu Hiaox NV..— . 

Indosuez mu Htbadds A. 

Induusz MuWboniNB. 

loforfund SA. ..... 

mtermarket Fund. ...... 

I nt ern atio nal Gold Fund— ... 

mn Satwrlttae Fund 

Invests DWS. 

invad All antique*...—... 
Hafftortune Inti FdSA. 

Japan Selection Fund 


*314 
*14 
II 

SF 

SF 4553 
*19J5 
DM 3750 

sfud 

DM5JB5 
S 541.75 
*9921 
5128.19 
*11.55 
*21430 
SMJS 
*893 
DM 2757 
*61.16 
9752 
19925 
*4355 


a jaxm Padflc Fund...... 

j jMttMcnnd int im-A' ...... . _ * WJO 

d I KB income Fund — LF IA04M 


Id t Kletnworf Dene nn ML Fd.. 

Iwl KMnwor1Beni.JeD.FdM— .. 

'wl LevereM Cap. HoM. 

(wl Luxhmd — u. 

(d 1 Medtolonum SeL Fund 

(w) Nlonon Fund..— ...... — .... 

(w) Nor.Amor.Hiv.Fwd— ... 

(w) Nor. Amor. Bank Fd. — — 

(wl njlnlf.— — ............. 

lm) NSPF.I.T — 

<w) PANCURRl int 

Ml PunmecSfiloalnaSJL. 

Pltiadu 

kV g Putnam inf am 1 1 RmdL 

Iw) Quantum Fund N.V. ... 

RentdFund 

Reattmmf 

Id 1 Safe Fund . — — 
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I THAT SCRAMBLED WORD GAME 
by Henri Arnold and Bob Lee 


Unscramble these (our Jumbles, 
one letter to each square, to form 
four ordinary words. 


CEPEA 

ZD 


LYW 

IAN 



[X] 



1 DILI 

o 

03 


□ 

L_ 

LD 

Li 

L 


BYSMOL 


zrx: 




DENNIS THE MENACE 

I 


Now arrange the circled letters » 
form the surprise answer, as sug- 
gested by the above cartoon. 


y y y y y y 

nmt answer here: CIII1IIJI 


Yesterday's 


(Answers tomorrow) 

Jumbtes- ELOPE ROBOT STYLUS FECUND 
Answer; What life was for- the unlucky gardener— 
NO BED OF ROSES 



Books. 


STRASGE CODS 
The Great American Cult Score 
By David G, Bromley and Anson D. Shape Jr. 
Introduction by Harvey Cox. 249pp. SI $.50. 
Beacon Press 25 Beacon St. t Boston . Mass. 02108 

Reviewed by Mary Gmcwell 


W HILE it would not be accurate 
to say that the United States 
has welcomed its various sects, it is 
nonetheless a home to many. The 
Shakers were originally English 
emigres; Mormooism is native tom. 
assorted offsprings of mainland Prot- 
estantism have flourished in this 
country. Many a prominent U.S. poli- 
tician has been revealed to belong to a 
sect obscure until his election. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower’s familv. for example, 
were members of the River Brethren, 
a branch of the Mermonites. and has 
mother eventually became a Jehovah's 
Witness. And it is ironic that it was 
the election of a Roman Catholic 

S esidenL a member of a sect that pra- 
tes all other Christian sects in the 
United States, that occasioned the 
most fear. “At one time,” say the au- 
thors of this valuable book, "Catho- 
lics experienced some of the most se- 
vere discrimination and violent per- 
secution in U.S. history.** 

“Strange Gods” is an exploration of 
six of today’s most prominent cults: 
the Unification Church, the Children 
of God, the Hare Krishnas, the Divine 
Light Mission, the Church of Scientol- 
ogy and the People’s Temple. But un- 
like most current chroniclers of Amer- 
ican cults, David G. Bromley and An- 
son D. Shupe Jr, put their exegeses 
within a historical context. In doing 
so, they reject hysteria and slide such 
seemingly aberrant phenomena as 
“getting clear” and Krishna con- 
sciousness into, if not the mainstream, 
the tributaries of American religious 
experience. Some of the sects are, in 
fact, inspired guessers. ■ Who would 
quairel with the Children of God's ex- 
pectation of u The Time of the Great 
Confusion*' (due, they said, in the late 
1970s or early ’80s), which would be 
marked by “a progressive worsening 
of the world situation, rampaging in- 


flation, increased pollution, civil 
strife, political chaos and economic 
disaster”? 

What makes the present U.S. reac- 
tion in the new religions — aside from 
the bad odor lent them by the Rev. 
Jim Jones and the tragedy in Guyana 
— different from that of -preceding 
generations, however, is that the main 
opposition to them it engendered not 
by the government or other establish- 
ed religions but by their members' 
families. It is their despair (a child lost 
to a saffron -yellow robe and a pigtail 
by which to' yank him into heaven 
seems lost indeed! that has given birth 
to deprogramming, the best known of 
whose practitioners is Ted Patrick. 
But deprogram men; such a s Patrick 
appear to be more of a threat to the 
individual's civil liberties than any 
“brainwashing" «1 ocsl 

So. too. Bromley and Shupe say. are 
the confessions of apostates. For in- 
stance, “Crazy for God,” the auto- 
biography of Christopher Edward, a 
former follower of the Rev. Sun 
Myung Moon, is "a modern illustra- 
tion of a literary genre as old as the 
aim- Mormon and anti-Catholic move- 
ments of the early 19th century.” 

Both the authors of “Strange Gods" 
and its designer are overinclined to 
take the reader by the hand. The writ- 
ers are fond of' phrases like “as we 
shall see" and “we begin this chap- 
ter"; the designers are fond of visual 
breaks for such nutter as a definition 
of cults or evidence for the use of 
mind-control techniques. But for any- 
one who wants to read a sane, intelli- 
gent dissection of .America’s new re- 
ligions and their zealous opposition 
this small, rather ugly book is a beau- 
ty- 

Mary Cantwell is on the staff of The 
New York Times. 


PROPHET OF BLOOD 

The Untold Story of Ervil LeBaron and the Lambs of God 
By Ben Bradlee Jr. and Dale Van Attn. 350pp. $15.95. 
Putnam, 200 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 10016. 

Reviewed by Carolyn Banks 


T HE AUTHORS can Ervil Le- 
Baron a “charismatic energumen 
in the tradition of Charles Manson 
arid, more recently, the Rev. Jim 
Jones of Guyana fame." Indeed, it is 
impossible to read of LeBaron's 
Lambs of God without recalling those 
other, more widely publicized cults. 

LeBaron and ms Lambs did not get 
much press until the 1977 murder of 
Dr. Rul on Allred, with which the 
book opens. Thai murder — executed 
by a two-woman hit squad — spot- 
lighted not just LeBaron’s but a num- 
ber of polygamist sects. Allred bad 
been the leader of one sect as were 
two of Ervil LeBaron’s brothers. ErviJ 
LeBaron, in fact, bad been born to 
“pojygs,’’ who had fled to Mexico fol- 
lowing their excommunication from 
the Mormon Church. 

There is a wealth of detail about 
this subculture, fascinating in and of 
itself. More interesting, though, is the 
meticulous account of the way Le- 
Baron subverted the doctrine of plural 
marriage to bis own murderous ends. 

Polygamist Community 
“In a polygamist community," the 
authors tdl us, “control of the women 
confers power, and ErviJ understood 
th at. Influencing them was tanta- 
mount to having a crony in every 
home." Thus LeBaron, while still a 
member of bds brother Jodi's Church 
of toe Firstborn of the Fulness [sic] of 
Time, organized the secret United 
Women of Zion. They would rid toe 
world of his many enemies. “He said 
the women were going to do the kill- 
ing because people weren't suspicious 
of women,” one participant recalls. 
Another remembered that Ervil Le- 
Baron “really began to fed that he 
had God's power to go and take lives 
if he so desired. . . . There was a lot 
of talk about 'put to death, put to 
death.’" 

LeBaron's 11th wife, Vonda, was 
his most willing killer, we learn in the 
book. Devoted to her husband, she 
shrugged off her “sheltered, innocent 
and Mormon-dominated childhood" 


Solution to Prerioos Puzzle 


ncaao □□□□ GSHH 
HEHEG2 ODOQ aOHE 
DDHEUD QQQQ EHDLJ 

□EQEDBEoaa mnao 

0BQ013 QBaaO 
DDtJE/ GDOQHnB 
□EDODC QQQBtDQB 
□EEJOCIGE □□□ECIBQ 
DEE3QOEO UEQBCJD 
QQQQQQQ Et30Q 
□□□□□ □□□□□ 

□ODD CHaaDQDaOO 
beds naan naaaa 
□□so QaaEJ anaHEi 

EEQLl I3QUQ □DEED 


and became a “murderess in the name 
of God." 

Even LeBaron's male followers be- 
have with aplomb in toe face of the 
most grisly circumstances, toe authors 
show. Lloyd Sullivan, who later de- 
fected, was with Ervil LeBaron when 
he noticed that LeBaron's Ford LID 
was sagging. LeBaron had just or- 
dered the execution of his-own daugh- 
ter. Rebecca. “ *1 wonder if Rebecca's 
in toe trank.’ LeBaron commented 
idly to Lloyd, who opened the trunk 
about four inches and was stunned to 
see Rebecca Chynoweth lying 
there . . . obviously dead." 

More chilling is the book’s account 
of toe death of Robert Simons, who 
wrote LeBaron asking for information 
about the Lambs of God. Simons got 
more than he bargained for a person- 
al visit from LeBaron. When Simons 
refused to acknowledge LeBaron as 
God's prophet, one of the Lambs 
drove Simons to the desert where two 
of the otbera were lying in wait 
“Weapons drawn, they tiptoed up to 
within five feet of their target, who, 
obligingly, was standing with his bade 
to them." The Lambs reported to 
their leader that Simons had been 
toot, doused with tinie and buried. 

What gave Ervil LeBaron — who 
had by tins time declared himself the 
“One Mighty and Strong" — toe abili- 
ty to hold' others in such thrall? 
Would we have been able w resist? 
This is, of course, what powers read- 
ers through documentaries about such 
figures. We test ourselves. 

It is never a fair test, exactly, be- 
cause we meet these monsters when 
their madness has run its course, when 
they are caged, reduced. Crucial, 
though, is the illusion of test. 

Here it is maintained through the 
steady, painstaking accumulation of 
fact. LeBaron rises — and falls — be- 
fore our very eyes. This book is schol- 
arly in its attention to even the “dim 
constellations around the central sun” 
of Ervil LeBaron. 

Equally crucial is toe perpetuation 
of threat. Bradlee and Van Atta tdl us 
of "a hard-core dozen followers, scat- 
tered between Arizona and California. 

. . . The leader of this groco is son > 
Arturo LeBaron, to whom Eivil Le- 
Baron, according to prison writings 
police intercepted, has already passed 
era his mantle. At LeBaron’s death, 
Arturo becomes toe “One Mighty and 
Strong.” 

In an addendum we learn that Ervil 
LeBaron died in his Utah State Prison 
ceil on Aug. 16. 1981. 


Carolyn Banks's most recent novel is 
"The Darkroom." She wrote this review 
for The Washington Post. 


Bridge. 


£y Alan Truscott 


Imprime par P.1.0. • /, Boulevard Nty 75018 Paris 


Lucky iavmctan Eskimo ... I ivouiw't know 

KCW TD PUCKER UPMYhlOSB TO KISS YOU." 


B OTH North-South pairs went bad- 
ly astray in the bidding of the di- 
agramed deal. The first two rounds of 
bidding were quite orthodox. South 
rightly opened on the strength of his 
powerful suit and quick tricks. North 
bid both black suits, and South was at 
the crossroads. 

Both South players bid three no- 
tramp, taking a unilateral view. With 
only one diamond stopper be should 
have considered the possibility that a 
major-suit contract would be prefera- 
ble. The right bid was three diamonds, 
a noncommittal move leaving all 
doors open. North would have rebid 
spades and South would have raised. 
Four spades would have produced an 
overtrick with no difficulty. 

One declarer in three no-trump had 
toe benefit of the lead of the spade 
king. This allowed him to duck and 
make use of toe spade suit, but when 
West shifted to a diamond, toe declar- 
er could not make more than eight 
tricks. 

A diamond lead would have made 
mallets easy for the defense. But if 
West had led his anemic club suit, 
there would have been some prob- 
lems. East's entry would have been re- 
moved before his diamonds were es- 


tablished. But South’s attempt to use 
the spades could still be frustrated. 
West would have to play low on the 
first spade lead, and Ea&t would have 
to make sure that South was not left 
with.a club entry to dummy. 


NORTH 
4> A.J10865 
V — 

0 843 
+KQJ4 


t 


ffa! 


WEST 
*KQ3 
*93 
b J7J 
*98693 


EAST 

+42 

9QJ862 

6KQ98 

♦A3 


SOUTH (D) 

♦ 97 

VAK10734 

OA105 

♦ 107 

Niattfaer ride was vulnerable. Tbebkl- 
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14 
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34 
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West led the spade king. 
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World Ski Championships: Gold on the Slopes Breaking Up Is Hard to Do 
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By Nick Stout 

New VorA 77ma SerFirr 

SCHLADMING, Austria — For 
two weeks of each even-numbered 
year the ski racing elite forgets 
about the World Cup so that it 
may record a few of its names for 
posterity. And so the 1982 World 
AJpine Skiin- Championships 
ceremoniously opened here 
Wednesday with a colorful assem- 
bly of 36 national teams at the pri- 
mary finish area. 

The Internationa] Siding Feder- 
ation will recognize the victors at 
this quadrennial extravaganza as 
world champions until 1984, when 
the distinction will pass to Olym- 
pic gold medalists. 

It is the title that matters here, 
for there is nothing that makes 
these races any more demanding 
or difficult than those on the 
World Cap circuit. Nor is the com- 
petition as great. More countries 
are represented here than in World 
Cup races, and each is limited to 
four entrants in each event aside 
from defending champions, who 
axe automatically eligible. 

Stenmark Defends Tide 


-rf* 1 * "While some racers shrug off the 
1 * t yjfaP championships as just another stop 
& ' - *®L- on a grueling winter tour, all must 

ttoAaoaotodFiw be aware of the jackpot: the polen- 
Franz Klammer of Austria, left, exchanged grins with Phil Mahre of die United States as they daily enriching endorsements and 
held their teams 1 banners Wednesday in ceremonies at the World Alpine Siding Championships, a name enshrined with those of 

Tony Sailer, Karl Schranz and 


If College Coaches Make $ 287,000 
Can Professors Be Far Behind? Yes 


By Lee Mitgang 

The Associated Press 

NEW YORK — John Ross, an 


tal compensation 
5287.000 a year. 

“If that were to ha 


around 

inMadi- 


NEW YORK — John koss, an 

agriculture professor »t the Uni- w?d te ou^4X,g hHhe 
versaty of Wisconsin, calls it out- Ross of Wisconsin, 

raMCMlS. ■ . • ... , 9 L r"v 


ragpous. 

Abe Chanin, a University of Ar- 
izona journalism professor, says it 
is “completely oat of line.” 


streets,” said Ross of Wisconsin, 
which pays its head coach Dave 
McCain a $42,000 salary plus 
about $12,000 in fringe benefits. 

Sherrill, 38, became a hot prop- 


football power, increased alumni 
support. 

But there also is serious money 
involved: television appearances 
worth an estimated $800,000 per 
team for regular-season games 
next fall, and lucrative bowl bids. 

The bull market in college foot- 
ball coach's salaries is especially 
irksome to some faculty members 


Michigan, thinks it is “inevitable,” pfled a 50-9-1 record. The PanAers backs in Washington and reduc- 
but “asad sidelight on American finished 1 1-1 each of the last three dons in federal research grants. 
mc i ctv " years and were strong contenders “At a time when federal aid is 


society’ muu wcit suuug wuhuuhj v\i a ume wnen icucuu am Mahre will be coming into to' 

A , rt,„ siwnt it for the national championship about to be cut, and average sala- championships fresh from a slalor 

k, « ^^ a ^liV Sr ^ gU S ■«* hmei Pitt finished fourth in ries of full professors at major over Stenmark, a triump] 

wo^mS^reinfSS. M At national rankings in 1981. public universities range from in which he virtually dinchedth 

worst, tney are inninateo. „ . c * <r>7 non mo nan tn «nv Cmrh n /- jiu. r_ ,u. 


worst, they are infuriated. 

But overall, a sampling erf cam- 
pus opinion shows that the report- 
ed $287,000-a-year contract that 
the University of Pittsburgh coach, 
Jackie Sherrill, signed last week to 
coach Texas A&M’s football team 
is not sitting well with college pro- 
fessors who can only dream about 
such a salary. 

The terms of Sherrill's six-year 
contract announced by the univer- 
sity put the coach’s base pay at 
$95,000 a year. But he also will 
receive cash and other benefits 
from Aggie fans and alumni, and 
published reports have put fris to- 


naiional rankings in 1981. public universities range from 

Premium ou Success $27,090 to $39,040, to pay Coach 

Still even some athletic direc- ShcrriR whal “ hong paid raises 
“ Shod, a, Sherrill’s 

Tjust wonder how they can do I™g Spitzberg, general secretary 
that," says Dave StnS? athletic °* 

director of the University of An- cw^i 

zona, which pays football coach V s ^ possible that Sherrill 

L S Smith afSm $59,000. “It ap- more m on«X* h f n m 

pram that in some areas the prim- 
ties gel 3 little mixed up.” 


Jean- Claude Killy. 

Ingemar Stenmark of Sweden 
will be defending the slalom and 
giant slalom titles he won at the 
1978 world championships in Gar- 
miscb-Partenlrircnen, west Ger- 
many, and retained at the 1980 
Olympics in Lake Placid. His chief 
challenger is Phil Mahre of the 
United States, the World Cup 
champion. 

For Mahre it is an opportunity 
to erase the annoying asterisk of 
needing combined points to beat 
Stenmark for the World Cup tiller 
It is a chance for Mahre to race 
Stenmark head to bead in the spot- 
light of global television, and be is 
forgoing the opportunity to defend 
the combined title he won at Lake 
Placid so that he may concentrate 
on the slalom and giant slalom 
events late next week. 

Mahre wfll be coming into the 
championships fresh from a slalom 
victorv over Stenmark. a triumph 


ties gel a little mixed up.” 

Coaches' salaries reflect the 
premium colleges place on success- 
ful athletic programs today. Some 
benefits are intangible — the add- 
ed prestige and attention paid to a 
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• Chuck Fairbanks, lured to the 
University of Colorado in 1979 
from the New England Patriots of 
the National Football L e a gu e, 
makes an estimated $200,000 a 
year. He gets a$47,500-a-year sal- 
ary. but ranch more in fringe bene- 
fits, including an expense allow- 
ance and his own TV show. 

• Bo Scfaembechler, the Univer- 
sity of Michigan coach, gets a 
$60,030 salary, plus perks includ- 
ing his own weekly TV show tha! 
probably bring him to well over 
$100,000. He was offered the Tex- 
as A&M job before Sherrill but 
turned it down because be had 
“emotional ties to Michigan.” 

• Oklahoma State University’s 
Jimmy Johnson makes a $50,000 
salary and another $50,000 in ben- 
efits; Vince Dooley of the Univer- 
sity of Georgia has a $60,000 sal- 
ary, and $40,000 in benefits; and 
the University of Arkansas' Lou 
Holtz has a $51,945 salary, plus 
benefits from TV, radio, a housing 
allowance and car allowance worth 
another $125,000. 

“It is not just a Texas A&M 
problem,*' says Spitzberg. 

A breakdown of the salaries of 
full professors at 78 public land- 
grant universities conducted by 
Mike Usher and Merle Gillam of 
Oklahoma State University shows 
that even academic superstars fall 
well short of top salaries for foot- 
ball coaches. 

The survey showed professors of 
medicine nuking anywhere from 
SJOO.OOO-pIus. to a low of $17,344, 
with an average of $46,262. Top 
biological science professors earn 
up to $90,000. and the highest paid 
business professors make $70,000. 
Law professors earn up to $66,000. 

Norman Hackerman. the presi- 
dent of Rice University and for- 
mer president of footbaD-wfld 
University of Texas, said: “It has 
become overwhelmingly dear that 
football is considered die most im- 
DOrtant thing on campus. This is 
just another case of the cure killing 
the patient. We need to get back 
some kind of balance in our uni- 
versities.” 


overall World Cup title for the sec- 
ond straight year. 

An Austrian Tradition 

In the men's downhill Sim day, 
the Austrians wfll be trying to keep 
the title they have held since 1974, 
when David Zwflling dethroned 
Bernhard Russi with a gold medal 
in St Moritz, Switzerland- Franz 
Klamm er then won the 1976 
Olympic downhill, and in 1978 
Josef Walcher won at Garmisch. 

At Lake Placid. Walcher was 
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— 

Seattle 

2B 

u 

40 

lift 

Phoenix 

3* 

15 

415 

4Vft 

Golden State 

22 

T7 

464 

Aft 

Portland 

22 

IB 

4» 

7 

Ben Diego 

12 

29 

an 

17Vft 


Washington 9*. OilcoaoM IBoltantan. RWornt 
17; Gilmors lb Sabcn 14). 

Dallas 90. Atlanta IB (Vtaewtt 36. RrWaw 15; 
Draw 27, Model hi 141. 

Sat Antonio (03. PhUaOdnhla * «J«rvln 36, 
Mitchell 16; Ervlno 1*. B. Janes 14). 

Houston 104. Indiana 94 (Malone 33, Homs 15; 
Davit 23. C Joh«on 14). 

New Jersey 138. Utah 129, QT IB. Williams 29. 
r. Williams 27; Damiev 39, Green 22>. 

Milwaukee 96. u» Angeles 94 UM. Johnson 32, 
Moncrtef 30; Wilkes IB. AAdul-Jabber K. E. 
Johnson It). 

College Basketball 


American U. S5. Gooroe WOteilnotan 47 

Boston ColL 44, Rhode Island 44 
Boston U.B2, Northeastern *4 
Canbtasffi, Cornell 63 
Colgate 2S, Princeton 2* 
C«inecHcirt«XYole57 
FonRwm 73, Marttot*am56 
MttMeburv EL W» mams W 

Pittsburgh BO. Morgan State 67 

Trinity (Conn.) H, Wssteven 63 
SOUTH 

North Carolina State 49, Georgia Tech 46 
SOUTHWEST 
Arkansas M Tew ASM 43 
Baylor 49, Texes 59 
Texas Christian B5. Houston U 
FAR WEST 

Nevodo-Rino 73. Idaho State 71 


Transactions 


international 


I want to receive the IHT at ray □ home □ office 

O (Rate 6x2) □ 6 months □ 3 months 

g Mr □ Ms - 

Address — — — 

ritv Coigtg 

Job title/profession 

Company activity — — 

Nationality 1 : 

< 5 ^ Frao ^‘ 

invoices arc available mi rc<iu*si- 

™ OFFER V^^r 8 ^ 


BASEBALL 
AmoriOTi Leogwe 

BALTIMORE ORfOLES-Aanaunoa mat 
tMwi Sakata, Inttetdor; AHon Roml rei a nd 
George Davte, pitchers: John Stotaita- eatdur; 
and Vie Roartouez. taflekter, hod ooraed » 
tenro on rate-yew contracts. . 

BOSTON RED SOX— Announced that Mor* 
Cteor and Quick Rainev, oltdierB «t Gory At- 
iwBon. catctrer.hod agr*eo to terms. 

CALIFORNIA ANOeLS— Sign ed R tBBte 
Jackson, outftawer. too tmr-veor antracd. 

CHICAGO WHITE SOX— Signed Tom Po- 
clorek, oultlskter. to o tarns roar Cnntrocf- 
^gned Steve Kemp, outfielder, to a une (tear 
contract. 

CLEVELAND INDIANS— Stoied Roy Seor- 
ooe. Bud Amkrgort ond John Botawt rtKliera; 
tack Perconta* Kort PaaM end Ooonte CaczSteh 
H. taftekters.- and Ed Soovedra. otdtlekter. As- 
slanad Anoeto LoGraod* Brat besoman, to 
Oiarteston at me Infomotlgnal League. 

MILWAUKEE BREWERS— Aanotatc edjha l 
Randy Lerch ond Jamie Eraterty. oBcherL 
agreed la mulllvear contract*. Signed Kewte 
Bast, outtteiaer, end MBw Madden ond Tony 
TgmcPtdwc 

MINNESOTA TWINS— Sold taa eohtrnd Of 
Jolsi Vorhowwa PHetwr. to Pawtucket of the in- 
ramot tonal League. DMc 

TEXAS RANGERS— Announced that RK« 
Honeycutt, Jotai Henrv Johnson, Stays Comer 
ad Dowry Djnulii rtichers. and Mork wanner, 
Uiortswm had ogrwd to term*. 

TORONTO BLUE JAYS— Announced Itio* 
jagy MeLo«ghnn,P»tet»r. had ooreed to a term* 
an □ multi rear contract: ond ttiot Tod Cw. 
Garin loro. Fred Morataue ond Itaul Ho dgmw 
inflotdors; Jactaon Todd, pticher; on d Anihow 
jawaon and Al Woods, owftaidor. hod ooreed to 
one- rear c o ntract*. 

NdlNdLNW 

CINCINNATI REDS— Signed Poul Maskm 
Ml Mike loCoh, Pitchers, to one-vaar con- 
tracts. Signed Cmar Codeno. wtltektor, to o 


bumped from the Ausiriaa team ai 
titt Iasi moment lo make room Tor 
Leonhard Stock, who had never 
woo a downhill bul who had been 
doing well in training. Stock re- 
sponded with a victory and was 
given a hero's whistle-stop wel- 
come when he returned to Austria. 

This year the leading Austrian 
contender is Haiti Weirather. a 
winner last Sunday in Wengen. 
Switzerland. 

Course Slots Canadians 

Canadians have done exception- 
ally well on this course. David 
Irwin and Ken Read won the last 
two downhills staged here, in 1975 
and 1978, and Steve Podborski 
was winning in 1979 when bad 
weather forced a cancellation after 
26 racers had finished. Moreover, 
Gerry Sorensen was a victor last 
year u the women’s downhill 

None of the women’s tides is 
being defended. Annemarie 
Moser-ProeU, the downhill cham- 
pion. turned professional after the 
1980 Olympics. Hanni Wenzel, 
who won everything else at Lake 
Placid, injured’ hersdf a few weeks 
ago. Judging by recent World Cup 
history, Erika Hess must be con- 
sidered the favored slalomist, and 
Sorensen one of several capable 
downhill ers. 

Recent victories by Holly Beth 
Flanders and Christin Cooper 
have given the American women’s 
team a spiritual boost. The last 
American to win a championship 
race was Barbara Anne Cochran, 
the slalom winner in the 1972 Sap- 
poro Olympics. 

Flanders lost a ski during a 
downhill training run Wednesday 
morning but was not injured. She 
was luckier than Debbie Arm- 
strong, her 18-year-old teammate, 
who left for home after breaking a 
leg on Tuesday. 

A total of 24 medals are at stake 
in the championships, which con- 
tinue through Feb. 7. Both the 
women and men will 'race the trad- 
itional downhill, slalom and giant 
slalom events. Bui for the first 
time since 1948, separate down- 
hills and slalom races will be held 
to compute the combined. The rac- 
ing program opens Thursday with 
the women's combined downhill. 


NHL Standings 

WALES CONFERENCE 
Patrick DNtaJeo 

W L T CF BAPt* 


NY HI raiders 

28 

13 

* 

206 

154 

42 

PhiltotetaMa 

28 

17 

3 

197 

179 

59 

NY Rangers 

21 

20 

7 

T72 

188 

49 

Pittsburgh 

20 

21 

B 

186 

201 

48 

Washington 

11 

28 

8 

173 

281 

32 


Adorn DMsieo 




Buffalo 

29 

11 

9 

199 

145 

67 

Boston 

2B 

14 

7 

382 

169 

63 

Montreal 

25 

11 

12 

222 

141 

63 

Quebec 

25 

» 

4 

227 

207 

56 

Hartford 

12 

24 

11 

199 

207 

35 

CAMPBELL CONFERENCE 




Moms Division 




Minnesota 

20 

14 

15 

307 

157 

55 

St-Loub 

23 

22 

4 

192 

200 

so 

Winnipeg 

18 

21 

11 

191 

217 

<7 

Chicago 

17 

23 

9 

216 

227 

43 

Toronto 

15 

23 

12 

285 

228 

42 

Detroit 

14 

26 

10 

161 

207 

28 


SsnytM Dhrtsioo 




Edmonton 

31 

12 

9 

284. 

308 

71 

Cotoarv 

» 

21 

12 

282 

22* 

48 

Vancouver 

15 

24 

11 

172 

IBS 

41 

Las Angeles 

13 

36 

10 

193 

234 

3* 

CokmxSo 

11 

32 

8 

147 

231 

30 


TMstfcry^ Rtnttf 

Montreal L Quebec 3 (MonOou 1221. HoWe 2 
(41. Napier (221, AOon (251, TramMay (21), 
Wkfccntwber (9). Strutt (19); Cloutier (26), Tor- 
dK (341, Goulet (Z7». 

Winnipeg X Detroit 3 (DeBleii (15), Howor- 
c twk an. McLean (19); Oenxsmdt (2D>. D»- 
barog (U).SchoOTteW (4)). 

ODorodo 7. PttlkidNPMa 4 (Lever 3 (21), Tom- 

belllnl 2 (20). MacMillan (17). Maxwell (3); Hm 
a). All bon (4), Leach (22). Barber PHD). 

New Yorb I Handera 9, Pittsburgh 2 (D.5uHer 2 
(12). TonelU 171). Tra*tkr2(25), Nyetrom 2 (11), 
Gillie* (21), McEwen (5); Soutane U6). Btdtard 
(17)). 

Edmonton A St. Louts 4 (Roulttan (4), Kurrl 2 
(21). Anoerson (221, Unoer f7», Gcetzky (42); 
Mutton ft). Turnbull (30). Cromhran II?*, Dun- 
loo (13)). 


By George Vccscy 

Net v York Times Semee 

NEW YORK — It began as a 
love affair, and it ended the way 
love affairs often do. with the 
biggest truths known but unspo- 
ken. 

Openly and adoringly. Reggie 
Jackson once carved his initials 
in the apple tree Reggie loves 
the Yankees. Five years later, 
George Sieinjrenner no longer 
wanted Reggie Jackson around 
— probably not even as a desig- 
nated hitler. If he had, Steinbr- 
enner would have been able to 
keep him. 

With as much dignity as pos- 
sible under the circumstances. 
Reggie Jackson found a new 
home, new promises, and a four- 
year contract with the California 
Angels. Paul Simon says there 
are 50 ways to leave your lover, 
but Reggie found the 51st: free 
agency. 

No matter what Jackson said 
Tuesday at Anaheim Stadium, 
he would never have been in 
Orange County if George 
Stembrenner had wanted him. 
But Siembrenner's eyes had 
long ago grown cold and dis- 
tant, hoping Jackson would 
pack his bags without making a 
scene and not even stay in the 
same neighborhood, the Yank- 
ees’ own divirion. 

At the end, there was a seven- 
paragraph publicity release, 
with Steinbrenner praising the 
way Jackson and his agent had 
conducted negotiations, and cit- 
ing Jackson's good qualities for 
the Hall of Fame. It was like 
Rhett Butler telling Scarlett he 
would write her a letter of rec- 
ommendation if she ever wanted 
an office job in Atlanta. 

Life After Oakland 

It had started so passionately. 
Jackson was young when the 
Oakland A’s won five straight 
division championships, but he 
knew there must be something 
more to life than the braying erf 
Charles O. Finley's pet mule. 
Reggie made his break, to Balti- 
. more, but his heart was set on 
New York- 

Riding through New York 
City in the Orioles' bus one day 
in 1976, Jackson entertained his 
temporary t»nnmates by specu- 
lating which penthouse would 
one day be his: Should he live 
on Riverside Drive or Central 
Park West or Fifth Avenue? 

Reggie let himself be 
romanced by other chibs in the 
fall of 1976. a whirlwind court- 
ship while his agent, Gary Walk- 
er, who does not believe in air- 
planes. followed Reggie around 
in a motor home, to make sure 
the club owners’ intentions were 
honest 

It was all over the day George 
Stembrenner strolled Reggie 
around the East Side. Memory 
. is a little bluued by now, but the 
impression is that there were 
violinists on street comers, wait- 
ers pouring champagne as 
George and Reggie waited for 
the lights to change. There may 
even nave been a Yankee gener- 
al manager ringing the bells in 
the tower of Sl Patrick's, which 
is what general managers do 
when they work for George. 

Steinbrenner held nothing 
back as he wooed Reggie in pub- 
tic. That's the way love affairs 
go at the beginning. 

For five years the couple had 
a love affair, right out in the 




As 



Tta Ano ci amd Pina 


Reggie Jackson and his new boss. Gene Autry, were all 
smiles after Jackson signed a four-year contract with the 
California Angels for $700,000 a year. Attendance incen- 
tives could increase the figure to nearly $1 million. 


open. There is no need to cata- 
log oil the spats and the recon- 
ciliations. Sometimes Jacksoi. 
came to regret ever coming to 
New York, came to feel the city 
and the team were against him. 
Sometimes he owned New York. 

For five years Reggie Jackson 
was as charismatic and heroic as 
any Yankee has ever been, but 
that was hardly enough for a 
man with a mgh Intelligence 
Quotient and an even higher 
Ego Quotient. He had to be in 
the middle of everything. 

Picture Reggie in a World Se- 
ries game, hitting a sacrifice fly 
to deep center field. He passes 
first base and watches the out- 
fielder catch the ball. He stands 
motionless, inspects the futile 
throw to the infield, follows his 
teammate’s progress to home 
plate and the dugOuL 

Then Reggie turns and waits 
until the ^ flickers on the 
Yankee line in the scoreboard. 
Satisfied that everybody else in 
the ballpark has done the job, 
Reggie is now content. He daps 
his hands once, and consents to 
jog back to the dugout, allowing 
the game to continue. He is hav- 
ing a love affair with baseball 
and the Yankees and, like many 
lovers, with himself. 

The affair could have survived 
all the little indiscretions like the 

nual lateness to spring train- 
ing. George and Reggie savored 
those scenes, like couples who 
eiyoy throwing dishes around 
the love nest, because it is so 
much fun to make up. 

The affair could not survive 
Reggie turning 35. It wasn't his 
temperament and it wasn't his 
salary, it was the wrinkles and 
the gray hairs in his batting av- 
erage. 

Last spring Jackson struggled 
to raise his batting average to 
.200. He lost his supreme confi- 
dence; his muscles were still in 
the right places, but for the first 
time in his career be felt mortal. 
It showed in his eyes. 


went on strike in June. Reggie 
was the Yankee representative . 
who informed the other players: 
“Go home, the season’s over.” 
Of all the Yankees, Jackson 
seemed the most relieved at a 
break in the schedule. He made 
jokes about needing a midsum- 
mer vacation, but he wasn't 
smiling. 

The Final Chapter 

When the strike ended, 
Steinbrenner sent Reggie to the 
doctor to see if Jackson needed 
glasses or Geritol or plastic sur- 
gery or a shrink. Kind words 
might have sufficed, but the 
owner had already turned cold. 
More than ever, Jackson began 
referring to the owner in ob- 
scene and furious tones. Hell 
hath no fury like a superstar 
scorned. 

The rage produced better 
baseball from Reggie Jackson, 
including one marvelous clutch 
home run in the filial game of 
the Eastern Division playoffs — 
a “one more time*' for Reggie to 
stand in the batter's box and 
lovingly inspect the beauty of a 
long one. deep to right 

When the season ended. Jack- 
son cleaned out his locker, but 
that was just a call for attention. 
All he wanted was a word that 
he was still Reggie Jackson, that 
he was still Mr. October, that 
the violinists and the cham- 
pagne and the bells of St Pa- 
trick's would always be there for 
him. But Steinbrenner has been 
working late at the office this 
winter, bringing in new people 
named Griffey and Collins. 

Reggie and George never 
threw dishes al each other this 
January. One day it was all over. 
On Tuesday, Reggie Jackson 
moved across the country, to 
California, to start over again. 


the way people do when love 
dies. He was hardly out of the 
bouse when George started 
redecorating. 


McEnroe Wins Appeal of Fine at Wimbledon 


From Agency Dispatches 

NEW YORK — John McEnroe 
has won bis appeal of the $5,000 
fine imposed on him for misbeha- 
vior last year at Wimbledon. 

A three-man arbitration council 
voted 2-1 on Tuesday in favor of 
sustaining the major-offense 
charge against McEnroe and the 
$5,000 fine. Under the 198 code 
of conduct, however, a un a nimo us 
decision was necessary to sustain a 
charge. 

McEnroe, who won last sum- 
mer's tournament, bad named one 
member of the panel — Harry 
Hopman, a former Australian 
Davis Cup captain — and it was 
Hopman who cast the vote for dis- 
missal. The other members, nam e d 


by the Men's International Profes- 
sional Tennis Council, were Lany 
Krieger. a New York attorney, ana 
Robot J. Kelleher. a U.S. District 
Court judge from California. 

McEnroe, who was in Philadel- 
phia getting ready for the U.S. Pro 
Indoor Championships, said his 
father, a New York attorney, was 
preparing a statement on the rul- 
ing. “If it’s about Wimbledon, I 
have no comment,'* the tennis star 
told reporters. “My father is han- 
dling it and he'll have a statement. 
Anything I say wouldn’t make 
headlines, anyway.” 

The British press reacted angrily 
Wednesday to the dismissal. “Just 
a mockery as McEnroe gets away 
with it,” said a headline in the Dai- 


ly Telegraph. The article said Hop- 
man had given “the carte blanche 
to thuggery on the lawn tennis 
courts of the world." 

The rule on appeals has been 
i- jtangFit in the 1982 code of con- 
duct, and hereafter only a majority 
vote is necessary to uphold a fine. 

Connors, Gendaitis Win 

PHILADELPHIA (UP!) — 
Jimmy Connors and Vitas Geru- 
Iaitis won their first-round matches 
in straight sets Tuesday and Ros- 
coe Tanner was extended to three 
sets before advancing in the U^. 
Pro Indoor Championships on the 
Grand Prix tennis arcuit- 

Connors, seeded second, beat 


Thierry Tulasne. 7-5, 6-2. after a 
key service break in 11th game of 
the opening seL Gendaitis, seeded 
third, defeated Sammy Giammalva 
6-3, 6-1, and Tanner, the No. 4 
seed and defending champion, 
beat Dick Stockton 6-2, 4-6, 7-5. 

John McEnroe, the top seed, be- 
gan play on Wednesday. 


Lendl Advances in Florida 

DELRAY BEACR Fla. (AP) — 
Ivan Lendl, making his first start 
since winning the Grand Prix Mas- 
ters tennis title two weeks '(go. de- 
feated Mel Purcell, 7-5. 7-6, Tues- 
day in the Gold Coast Oassic of 
the World Championship Tennis 
tour." 


ESCORTS A GUIDES -I CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


• CONI ACT A MTEBNATKMAL • 
EtOOit Sctmco in Europe: 

GERMANY; 0610346122 

Fradrfirt - Wtabodon - Mam - 
Coiofloo- Bonn - DvMMlderf- 
Borifc - Muofch - Hamburg. 

SWTtZERLAMfc 004*4103-86122 
Zorich - Baai - Loom* - Bam* - 


(CoiUinueti from Bark Page) 

ESCORTS & GUIDES ( ESCORTS & GUIDES j ESCORTS &GUWES 


Iout-vmt arrtroct Signed Bon 0«ter. ww* 
Mforom. Sara Monas ora Ron Utita. ouHtefcl- 
en; Wan B« tor. Brad Lestev, Wrt 
olichers; Davs Van Garter, catcher; andNtak 
Esoskv. Tern Lawless end Two Fotov. infletaet^ 
Announced ttrt Joe Natan, eatdwr. had agrrad 

to tarmson a one-year eortraet. 

NEW YORK METS— Annowoed Ate* 

Trevino, catcher, had weed to terms on a 
ihroe-raor eoMrael; ond ihai Mu ScoH . Sen te 
Holman ml Ride Ownbev, plldiers; Monraii 
Wynne. oulfteMer; ond Jeee Oauenda shcrfcdoo, 

hod ooreed to ono-vear contracts 

ST. LOUIS CARD! NALS— Rewtaed Goylen 
Pitts to manoae Artanws e* ihe Texas Liogue. 

BASKETBALL 

Notioni Baskettoil Attodoneo 

PORTLAND TRAIL BLAZERS — Ann«meed 
Me raffrwneat of Kcrntil Wvatit n e to n. Rtf Hurt 
Activated Kevin Kurawn, center. 

FOOTBALL 

HotieMl Feenan Lew ee 

ATLANTA FALCONS-Nomed Eddie Le- 
Boron eseaiftvo vie* prartteni end Tom Braotz 
general manager. 

DENVER BRONCOS An n ounced the resig- 
nation of George McFoddeta diraetor Of male 
rotations. Homed anrffe Lee director of mtelle 
rotation*. Named Mick Nteatati offensive bade 
(Mdeoeen. 

ICE HOCKEY 
NotteOHtHedtot League 

PITTSBURGH PENGUINS— Added Rod 
5chvrtt, left vitae, ond Dave HenntoL center, te 
the raster. 

SOCCER 

North American Soccer Leogee 

MONTREAL MANIC— Released John Conta- 
in torwort 

COLLEGE 

PITTSBURG H H o m ed Chart* Boltov «td 
Gem!*' Tho«np*on oaUttant tootooll caodn 

TEXAS TECH— Announced me resignation of 
Ketlti Sonnies, aul(*a<4 «hto«e director. 


0049-6102«tT22 

KOME-MILAN 


BBjGOJMi 
B nasab + 1 


0049-6103-86122 


BfGtANDi 01-428 7*69 

LONDON. j 

OlHBt BC CANTA1S i 

Tel: Germany 0^103-86122 


A4MERKAN ESCORT SBtVKX 

• ESCORTS NY & 

• EVERYWHERE 
YOU ARE— OR GO 

• America-Transwortd 

212-591-2934 

212-461-6091 

212-961-1945 

■ Geh. he cm escort. Cal or write POB 
176. Fnstfi Meodbas. NV 71355. USA 

CAPRICE 

ESCORT SERVICE 
IN NEW YORK 
TEL: 212-737 3291. 


MTBMATIONAL 

ESCORT SERVICE 

ANDHtOMOnONS 

N.Y.-U5A 
Travel omrwho ro with 
muMSnguai eooortL 
MritoGeA Cod* Acc^ed 
212-765-7896 or 765-^754. 
330 W. 56th St. KY„ N.Y. 10019 
I n ternoho ui bcorti n eede d 


★ SHE * Escort Service 


AMSTERDAM 


MULTXMGUALESeO«5 


CACHET U.S.A. 

ESCORT SERVICE 
NB/VYOCK 2 12-243-0838 or 
212-874-1310 

MIAMI. FUWDA. 305-944J683 
FTIAUDBOA1E, RA. 305-962-5477 

Other mejor dli» ovcSobt*. 

Samantha Escort Service 
USA: 212-744-0625 


bOttoON - a«SEA an bora* Ser- 
vice. 51 Beo g chorap fl ora. London 
SWi Teh 01 SB* 6513/2749, 4.12 pm. 

HAMBURG ESCORT SSMCE. Tet 
040/4105238 


LONDON 

BRGRAVIA 

Escort Serviee tab 736 5877. 

ZURICH 

Vanessa Escort Service 

Teh 01/47 02 12 -69 22 45 


Escort Service 

London 437 4741/2 
lZnoan-nedraaht 


• ZURICH - GENEVA • 

Onego E sco rt Serwce Germany 

TEL: 0049-6103-82048 

• BRUSSELS - MILAN • 

Onego bmrt Sennas Germany 

TEL: 0049-6103-82048 

AMSTERDAM 

HOI IM Y E I CO KT 
SBEVKE.m> 233143. 

AMSTERDAM 

E5COKT GUIDE 5EBVKE 
Tet 247731, 


LONDON 

Portman Escort Agency 

67 adiem Street 
London W1 

1H: 486 3724 or 486 1158 

Zurich - Geneva 

Mortage Escort arid Gold* Sendee 
lit: 01/361 9000 


ALEXANDRIA'S 

BOOKTSBtVICE 
LONDON IB* 794 5218 


TB. AVIVtalERUSALEM 

Escort Service, 

Tot: 03444508 

London Maxine 

Escort Agency. London 402 5346. 


EXC CAPITALS 

EsoOrt Service. German y 0/7851-5719 


LOIOON ORIENTAL 
Escort Service. Tal, 7ft 4537. 


GENEVA V.LP- Service. 

Noon to fortnight, let 41 2D 36 

LONDON WEST BOOH SERVICE 
Tetephtoie, LONDON 01 747 3304 
(Escorts Wonted) 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 

AMSTERDAM AFOUO Escort Senra. 
76 ApolWoon, Amsterdam (0) 2D- 
766176- 

ROME EUROPE Oub Escort & Guide 
Service. Tel: 06/589 2604 - S89 1146 
|1D ton. - 10 pmj 

VIENNA - EXCLUSIVE Eicon Service. 
Tel 47-7641. 

BRUSSELS: MAKTME Ewart Service. 
Tab 420 01 42 after 2 pm. 

BKUSSB5 DIANA ESCORT SE2VK3L 
Tel: 6» 49 3!. 

MADtBD. ttUIH ESCORT Service. Tet 
2422792 

MADRBi MUUHJNGUAL ESCORT 
Service, 24 Hours. Tet 25102S4. 
DUESSGLDORf-COLOQNE Domino 
Engfeh Escort Agency. 0211/38 31 41 , 
DUS5BLDORF ESCORT SERVICE Teh 
0211-492605 

FRANKFURT - SIMONE AUSTRIAN 

Esoan Service. TeL 59-SM6. 
FRANKFURT - KAREN Escort Senen. 
Teh 0611481662. 

FRANKFURT ISAMU. Escort Service. 
Tet 061 1-422784. 

FRANKFURT -WESBADGN-MAMZ 

5HBH£r Escort Service 061 1/282728, 
RANKFURT BCORT AGENCY . Tet 
0611-691651 

i GBEVA-JADE ESCORT SOVtCl 
Teh 022/31 95 09. 

ZURK3L VIP ESCORT SERVICE: Tot 
057/5 1876; ll;3Qten • 1 pm & at 6pm 
LONDON JBRBBt BCORT Servos. 
Tel: D1 2629124. 

lOTOON EXECUTIVE CLASS Escort 
Service. Tek 262 3108. 

ENGLISH ESCORT SERVICE. 
London/ hetotvow. (Dll 757 87 54. 
LONDON DGBRE ESCORT SERVICE. 
London 589 M51 

LONDON SCARLET Escort Agency. Tel: 
0)4(26207. 

LONDON HYDE PARK Estate Agency. 
TeL London 402 5346. 

LONDON VMM ESCORT Service. 
Tet 01 3886969. 

LONDON MARE CLABtE BOOST 

Service. Tet 01 23S 1863 
AMSTE RDAM^ Escort Service. 
222785 Buien Wieringensiroto. 3- 5. 
GENEVA. CHAR1BC GUDE Service. 
Teh 20 39 35. 

JULIANA MIBMATIONAI. tear 
Agency. TeL London 286 6528 
NEW YORK CITY, Mia & Cane* Escort 
Setvioe. 212-888-1666 


... -> 
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Art Buchwald 


Say Hi for Just $3.95 


INTERNATIONAL HERALD TRIBUNE, THURSDAY, JANUARY 28, 1982 

The Book at Pooh Comer gf 

Reading to Children, From A.A. Milne to Arthur Schlesinger 


Dfadt X? Supporting Ex-Presidents 
X riUrLIi: To Cost U.S. $25 Million 


m 


W ASHINGTON — No one 
knows what is going to hap- 
pen when AT&T breaks up, ac- 
cording to the recent settlement 
made with the government. 

“Ma Bell" win be permitted to 
keep its long-distance service and 
its laboratories, and to go into all 
sorts of new electronic communi- 
cations. But it 
has agreed to sell 
oFE the local tele- 
phone companies 
it owned, which 
service communi- 
ties. 

According to 
the people who 
should know, this 
could increase S 
the cost of local Buchwald 
telephone calls 
tremendously because AT&T sub- 
sidized this service, while it profit- 
ed from long-distance. 

This means a whole new adver- 
tising campaign for local telephone 
companies, to encourage people to 
use the phone. 

The TV commercials might go 
something like this : 

Camera showing taxi driver. 
Voiceover. 

“Do you realize that you can 
now call your local delicatessen af- 
ter 11 o'clock at night for only 
$3.95?” 

Taxi driver, “You got to be kid- 
ding. Only $3.95?” 

“That's right. For $3.95 you can 
call anywhere in the city after 11 
o'clock, and all day Sunday." 


in and says to people sitting 
around the table: 

“Where’s Slocum?" 

"He went over to see Ronstecter 
on K Street about the merger 
deal.'’ 

“K Street, that's three blocks 
away." 

Slocum walks in and everyone 
looks at him sternly. 

Banker-type says. “Slocum, 
haven't you heard of a local tele- 
phone call? For just $6.95 you 
could have spoken to Roaster ter 
on the phone.” 

“Gosh. sir. I never thought of 
it.” 

Banker smiles. “That's why 
you’re not going anywhere in the 
firm. A local telephone call is the 
only way to do business. Isn't that 
right, gang?” 

Everyone at the table all togeth- 
er. "RIGHT. CHIEF!" 


Shot of grandmotherly type talk- 
ing into the phone. Grandfatherly 
type comes into room. “Who are 
you talking to, mother?" 

“Hilda, next door. She seemed 
so happy to hear my voice." 

Voiceover “You don’t need a 
good reason to call someone local- 
ly any more. Just pick up the 
phone and surprise them. You'd be 
amazed at how little it costs com- 
pared to hiring a Cadillac 
limousine. Make someone in your 
neighborhood happy today by say- 
ing, ‘Hello.’ " 


By Glenn Collins 

New York Times Semce 

XTEW YORK — Even as the 
IN celebrations marking the 
100th anniversary of the birth of 
AA. Milne proceed, parents in 
60 countries are reading to their 
children in 25 languages from 
among the more than 30 million 
published copies of “Winnie-ihe- 
POoh" about the adventures of 
Pooh, Piglet, Eeyore, Tigger, 
Kanga and Roo. 

They are continuing the tradi- 
tion that gave birth to Pooh in 
the first place. “Unde Remus 
was read aloud to us by Papa, a 
chapter a night." Milne wrote in 
his 1939 autobiography, “It’s 
Too Late Now." “when, 40 years 
later, I wrote a book called ‘Win- 
nie-the-Pooh' I remembered all 
that Unde Remus and Reynard 
the Fox and the animal stories in 
Aunt Judy's Magazine had 
meant to us. I had the happy 
feding that here was a magic 
which children, from generation 
to generation, had been unable to 
resist," 

_ One of the memories cherished 
by Alan Alexander Milne (1882- 
1956) was that of his father read- 
ing aloud. The tradition was 
passed to Milne's son, Christo- 
pher. who was the model for 
Christopher Robin and who, in 
turn, read to his daughter. 

“I was read to until I was 14 or 
15, and I believe that reading 


aloud to children is essential.” 
Christopher Milne, 61, said by 
telephone from Ms home in Dan- 
mouth, England, where he is a 
bookshop proprietor. “It was al- 
most a tradition in our house to 
have our daily chapter of Wode- 
house. In fact, my mother read 
Wodehouse to myself and my fa- 
ther, and we also' had Lewis Car- 
roll and lots and lots of Lear ” 

Although Christopher Milne 
has spent many years trying to 
free himself from the imprison- 
ing effects of his fictional perso- 
na, he does not question the en- 
joyment that Christopher Robin 
and his friends have given others. 

Parents' Delight 

“I thmit the delight rhar par- 
ents have taken in reading the 
Pooh books to their children ac- 
counts for their great populari- 
ty,” he said. “It only takes 20 
minutes or so a day to read to a 
child. Yet it leaves a lovely warm 
feeling that lasts you all your life. 
It's almost greater than any other 
pleasure a parent and chil d can 
share.” 

His views are bom out by re- 
searchers from a variety of disci- 
plines. 

“Reading to children can en- 
hance their language develop- 
ment, can expand their vocabu- 
laries and give them a more ad- 
vanced understanding of gram- 
matical forms,” said Jeanne S. 
Chall, professor of education at 


Shot of woman in supermarket. 
“When was the last time you spoke 
to your child when she was sleep- 
ing over at a friend's house?” 

“I never call her because it’s too 
expensive.” 

“What would you say if 1 told 
you that if you dial direct you 
could talk to her for three minutes 
for $2.75 after midnight?” 

*Td say you were pulling my 
leg.” 

“Fm not pulling your leg. The 
B&S Telephone Co. will now let 
you call anyone within a 10-mile 
radius after midnight for $2.75 for 
three minutes, and only $1.20 for 
every added minute. Surely there is 
someone in your town who would 
love to hear from you." 


Shot of conference room in off- 
ice. Stocky banker-type man walks 


AMERICA CALLING 


1AD7UAO. Traveler* n* 
Bax 626% Otynyxa, WA 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Shot of attractive mother in 
kitchen baking pies. Phone rings 
■ and mother answers. Operator’s 
voice can. be heard. “We have a 
collect call from the Giant Food 
i Market for anyone, from Connie 
Marks." 

.Mother says, “I'll take it Con- 
nie, is there anything wrong?" 

“Mom, they’re out of -heavy 
sweet cream. Do you want me to 
buy light cream instead?" 

“HI make do. But it was very 
smart of you to call collect. By the 
way, don’t forget the cottage 
: cheese.” 

“Sure, mom. It’s on my list" 
Voiceover: “When you have a 
problem and you don’t have the 
money to mak e a local «ri1, B&S 
has the answer. Call collect, or 
charge it to your home or business 
number. Local calls are cheaper 
than you think.” 

0 1982, Los Angeles Times Syndicate 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 
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the Harvard University Graduate 
School of Education and director 
of the institution’s reading labo- 
ratory. 

Chall said there had been a 
convergence in the findings of 
reading researchers, developmen- 
tal psychologists, linguists and 
language anthropologists about 
the value of reading aloud. “Nat- 
urally, it's been a long historical 
tradition too," she said. “There is 
the ancient practice of reading 
the Bible aloud as well as the ad- 
vice in the Talmud that fathers 
should s^r their children on 
their laps at the age of 6 months 
and begin reading to them." 

From the 1920s through the 
'50s parents were told by many 
educators that they should not 
teach their children reading at 
home. “But more and more we’re 
realizing how important it is for 
parents to impart basic skills,” 
said Nancy Larrick, a reading 
specialist and a founder of the 
International Reading Associa- 
tion, a scholarly group. “Kinder- 
garten teachers can always tell 
kids who have been read to.” 

Challenge of TV 

Larrick said reading at home 
had been challenged in recent 
years by television. “There are 
many more one-parent homes 
and working couples, and fre- 
quently children turn on the TV 
because nobody's there.” She 
also noted that working parents 
may fed too tired to read to their 

rhiMrm 

Chall said it was important not 
to stigmatize parents who do not 
read to their children. “Kids who 
are not read to at home can still 
become good readers,” she said. 
“That’s why a good school or a 
library is so important” 

Librarians, who have long be- 
lieved in the value of reading to 
older children in the traditional 
story hour, are trying to encour- 
age reading to children at earlier 


& 
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Sana K nA ndv The Ntw Tort Tm 

Arthur Schlesinger Jr. reading to his son Robert, 9. 


“I think the trend toward 
working with preschoolers 
derives from the recent focus on 
early childhood development, 
which has stirred librarians' in- 
terest in this area,” said Betsy 
Heame of Booklist, the book-re- 
view magazine of the American 
Library Association in Chicago. 

“The publishers have finally 
caught on, and there are more 
books that can be read to babies 


A. A- Milne: “Happy feeling." 

now than ever before.” she said. 
“But buying enough of them is 
just too expensive for most par- 
ents. and so the public librarian’s 
job has been to present the enor- 
mous range of books available to 
children." 

Reading to children is the 
thane of the 1982 educational 
program of the Children's Book 
Council, a nonprofit association 
of publishers of children’s books 
that sponsors National Chil- 
dren's Book Week and en- 
courages the exyoyment of chil- 
dren’s books. 

Advice on reading to children 
is not the exclusive province of 
the experts; parents have strong 
opinions too. 

“1 believe that any boredom a 
parent may feel in reading to 
children is strongly communicat- 
ed to them,” said the historian 
Arthur Schlesinger Jr. “That’s 
why I think that the books being 
read should always be of interest 
to parents as well as to children.” 

Schlesinger has carried on a 
family tradition by reading to his 
children; he was reading a swash- 
buckling volume called “Pirates 
in History” to his 9-year-old son. 
Robert, the night before he was 
interviewed. “If children are read 
to, they learn to regard books as 
part of the landscape,” be said. 

He bos continued another 
tradition: His mother was not 
only a spirited reader-aloud but 
also “an astute skipper,” he said, 
“and Pm a skipper too.” 

"It’s certainly allowable to 
skip some detail, but you can’t 
do it without being a fast read- 
er,” he advised. “You try to 
glance ahead and conceal the fact 
that you're skipping. Of course. 
I’ve been caught many times.” 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


With a newly adorned office, i 
Jimmy Carter is relishing the lux- 1 
uries of being a forma president 1 

— a position with no formal pow* l 
ers, but likely to cost U.S. taxpuy- 1 
ers about 52? million this year, in 1 
1982, the government can be ex- t 
peaed to pay more for former s 
presidents —‘Carter. Richard M. i 
Nixon and Ceroid R. Ford, and t 
their families and presidential wid- 
ows, for pensions. Secret Service 
protection and other expenses, and 
operating money for presidential 
libraries and museums — than to 
run the White House. It all storied 

in 195**. when $55,129 was paid to 
Harry Traman after Congress — 
pitying his meager financial state 

— passed the Former Presidents 
Act to help him out. Democratic 
Sen. Lawton Chiles of Florida, 
who is campaigning to restrict the 
expenditures, said taxpayer sup- 
port for Truman’s successors and 
their families has been “growing 
like Topsy." Many of the expenses 
are absurd and wasteful, he con- 
tends. He cited: Secret Service 
agents who are “going bonkers" 
watching the residence of 97-year- 
old Bess Truman (he suggested 
that the highlight of their uay is 
the arrival of the mailman); the 
dispatching of a team of 10 or 12 
Secret Service agents to accompa- 
ny Lady Bird Johnson on a 
chartered Mediterranean cruise, al- 
though the agency feels there is no 
threat to the former first lady: 
Ford’s derision to set up not only 
a library at the University- of Mich- 
igan at Ann Arbor, but a separate 
museum in his hometown of 
Grand Rapids. Mich.. 130 miles 
away: Government costs for the 
two institutions will exceed $1.5 
million this year. Ford, who had 
little money when he took office, 
has become the most financially 
successful former president in his- 
tory. He earned an estimated 
5750.000 last year from his service 
on seven corporate boards, his in- 
vestments and more than 20 speak- 
ing honorariums averaging 
$ 10 , 000 . 

* • * 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt Jr. 
has declined President Reagan's 
invitation to a luncheon today in 
honor of the 100th anniversary of 
the birth of his father. A spokes- 
man for FDR’s youngest son said 
he would be tied up with centenni- 
al activities at the Roosevelt birth- 
place at Hyde Park. N.Y., and 
elsewhere. Brothers Effiott and 
James “are taking care of the cere- 
monies in Washington," said Al- 
bert Monti, an assistant to the 
younger Roosevelt. Deputy White 
House press secretary Larry M. 

! BOATS AND 
RECREATIONAL 
! VEHICLES 


Speaker said, "We regret il" . 
Roosevelt was in New York City 
for a ceremony honoring his father 
hosted by Mayor Edward 1. Kotik 
He was quoted in The Washington 
Post as saying he was “surprised 
that the president did not appoint 
a centennial commission, yet sud- 
denly be invites the entire family 
to the White House.” 

* * * 

British novelist Doris Lessing, 1 
62, is this vear’s winner of the I » 
25.000-mark t$ 10.730) Shake- ‘ 
spcarc prize awarded by the FVs .. 
foundation of Hamburg. Lessing, 
who lives in London, will he given r \ 
the prize at a ceremony m Ham- 

burg City Hall on June 10, The 

FVS foundation, which took its in- 
itials from the liberal Prussian ,i» 
statesman Friedrich Karl votr^ll 
Stein, awards the prize to English- : 
speakers for nurturing Europe’s 1 
cultural heritage. ... A physi- 
cian who shared the 1980 Nobel 
Prize in medicine has given his 
share of the prize money. $72,000, 
to the Sidney Farber Research In- 
stitute, of which he is president. 

Dr. Band Bcnacerraf, who won the 
prize for his studies in the human 
immune system, has been chief ex- 
ecutive or’ the institute, at Harvard 
Medical School, since July. I9S0. 

He is also chairman or the patholo- 
gy department at Harvard. . . . 
U.S. physicist Kelvin Quale was 
given a S 55 .5 00 prize bv the Rank 
Prize Funds for his work in optical 
electronics. Quale, a professor of 
applied physics and elcctical engi- 
neering at Stanford University' in 
California, was honored for his 
work on the scanning acoustic mi- 
croscope, which uses sound rather 
than light to form inuacs. The 
Rank Prize Funds — a charitable 
trust formed in honor of Lord 
Rank, founder of The Rank Or- 
ganization media group — also 
honored two British .scientists. ■ 
Hamisb Munru, a Scottish -horn 
professor at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology and Tufts 
University and a researcher with 
the U.S. ’ Department of Agricul- 
ture. was given $37,000 for his 
work in nutrition for the elderly 
Charles Elliot! of the Royal Radar 
Establishment in Malvern. Eng- 
land. received $18.50(1 for the de- 
velopment or an infrared scanning 
device that allows doctors to exam- 
ine hot spots associated with 
disease. . . . Conductor-pianist 
Philippe Entremant was presented 
with the International Order of 
Merit by New Orleans Mayor Er- 
nest Mortal after Enlrcmont re- 
turned from his first national tour 
with the New Orleans Philharmon- 
ic. 
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GREECE 


ARBS HKSH GASS wry central 7. 
room apartment of 180 iqjjL. nxft±ie 
for office or midwa, 5220,000 
negotiable. Write or coil km Taylor, 
Troa-Raa 4, 1005 Louktcm, Switzer- 
land. TaL- 021 / 22 03 45. 


PARIS A SUBURBS 


16th JASMIN 

9lh & kot floor, beautiful up artinent 84 
sure, triple Irving + backroom, terrace 
70 JqJru. mcacfi room on lit floor + 2- 
car axog* + 1 garage + ctMor. 
FlTOftOOa LGM 265 55 44. 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 


EMPLOYMENT 


EMPLOYMENT 


EMPLOYMENT 


EMPLOYMENT 


EMPLOYMENT 


W CLASSIC SQUAJOc-rigoed Bngan- 
i tine. Sacrifice. *100000 4 amuse 
j mortage let tieiln 030' 316400 


PARIS AREA FURNISHED 


Your Studio or 2-Room Apartment 

AT THE CLARIDGE 
74 Champs Bysees 8 Hi 

1 month or more 
A pratigiouj address. 
Racupricn service, tefcrx, messages. 
Marflenmoo service, security. 
Private sdon 
Tets 359 67 97 
Telex 290 548F 


NOTRE DAME & SEINE STAYING IN PARIS? 


MANAGING DIRECTOR 
DESIGNATE 

Required for irndtipraiecf operation in 
Spam. Mon selected will imtidfo serve 
far twelve monfc a Finance Director 
for group operrdou. Mutt be fu*y 
qualified in finence. with top level con- 
nections. Sporafi rationed or estafafished 
resident preferred. Top executive 
remuneration package offered. Write 
giving fill parheutan of past experience 
and quofficoriora toi 

Ben 15348, Herald Tribune 
92521 NeuiBy Codex, France. 


85a 

Serge KA' 


Or phone PaH.W7-iMS 305. | RjvoG. Vtow On Garden 

Emotioned pied-o4erre, 120 iqjn. + 
mcMUroom. 

FRANK ARTHUR: 562 01 62. 



WAR THOOtY, 35 mini M ontpa m o Me, 
owner vA r en ovated farmhouse, 
(fireplace, upuu rent bearaL Kfchen, 
rfnmg/fivma bathroom, 4 bedrooms, 
central heat large outbuildings. Small 
garden. F 900,001. Bax 465, Herald 
Tribune, 92521 NauRy Cedex, France 
NBURJLY. Sunny, view on park 8 gar- 
den, smal freestone buikfog- High 
dan, 3 ap ar tm en ts stfll la be sold . 
125 iq.m. + garden + terrocej 95 
iqjit. + bdamn 110 nun. + 80 
sqjm. terrace. COGS*. 551 75 99. 

11 RUE OEBSQU, an garden. Stucio& 
2 ream, equipped techon, bath, ga- 
rage. Visit today, I pm - 5 pm. 


USA GENERAL 


MERCURE IN TL 


HtOM STUDIOS TO TOWN HOUSES, 
short term accepted 
for fiimbfied apartments. 

dJfafiftis 256 30 57 



Surat BOWL RBPIAYS 

A: the 

Penthouse Club London 

JAN 27-29 

At 6J0 pnt Reservations -Tefc 
London 01 731 5639 or 01 493 1977. 




MOVING 


ALLIED 
VAN UNES 
INTERNATIONAL 

THE CAREFUL MOVKS 

FRANCE: 14 Ms 12 

GERMANY- 


CONtUCX: TH. Ml It >1 PAMS. 
(Near OW*. Air & Sea >o ogax x>- 
trio. Economy raw- Ate boQgogb 


REAL ESTATE 

FOR SALE 


SAN DIEOQ, CAUOBMA 
TIJUANA. MEXICO 

Ca mm e rd oUndmtriol parcel of 412 
acres split into 6 lots from 40- 122 acres 
near border craning and orpert. Price 
and terms negotiable, Sehr's trust deed 
available. Abo co«wmrshp offroad. 
Minimum down U5S21.D00. Wnte for 
brochure: MJNCO B-V- 
FOB 107, 2170 AC SASSUBM. 
HOLLAND. 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 


GREAT BRITAIN 


LONDON] New luxury furnished fiats. 
Garden setting. Heated pool Conven- 
ient airports. Suit 1-4. £150-180/ week. 
TeL London 886 4063 or 202 3010. 
LONDON. For the best furnished flats 
and houses. Consult the SpeocMb: 
PhAgV^Coy and Lewis. TeLi London 

LONDON luxury properties, short/long 
lets -HSBBST01 434371778/9. 



MONCEAU 

High doss, F 5300. TeL 280 2042. 


OPERA AREA Furnished apartments 
with hotel service, private telephone. 
WoJd suite buie>euuian. Telephone 
from 9.30 am. Mr Guude or Mr 
Lemonnier 742 56 61 . 

CB1£ ST CLOUD - BOUGIVAL large 
iving, 3 bedrooms, 2 baths, equipped 
kitchen, balcony, telephone. FASH. 
Teh 969 43 36. 

16* HUE LEONARD DE W NO. Kg h 
dost, 7 roams, 3 btfhs, privde gar- 
den. maid's room, hmuriaady fur- 
nished FX. 000 monthly. 2659855 

MARAIS: Luxurious 4 roams, mean- 
nine, gppaenr beams, fir eplace. 
F 6500. let 563 40 38. 

VAUCRBSONT Living +■ 3 bedroom s 
an gmden. F460Q. <5«ner 508 19 88. 

15* GRENaiE, 2 rooms, F2750, 4 so 
12 months. TeL 621 32 71, 


PARIS AREA UNFURNISHED 


VUAS ICAR PAMS. SCO 63 51 
Cede St dead. 4000 sqjn. FB500. 

St Claud. 2 villa. F9000. 

Fmdioroflee. Ton™*. F9000. 


HEAR CHAMPS ELYSEES, F 11 ,500 
charges ndnded. Totativ aofar, on 
trees, 56 rooms, 2K» baths, c oe m leti 
kitchen & touodry, fireplace, private 
pcxlang. Mamingv 5^ 6L 64. 

IE VESW - RE. Modern vileb dou- 
ble living, 4 bedrooms. 2 washrooms. 
OutUAfiei. gotten. Tel: 387 47 29. 
AUCHH. ANQE; ? receptions + 3 bed- 
room. eqcripped kitehwi, 2 ba*s. 
F58W. Tot 56348 38. 

92 NEURLY SUR SHNt view on Bob. 
luxury 7 rooms, 3 boths. F 8500 + key 
money. Tel: SOT 63 51 
HARRB> HOUSE HUNTERS. Let us do 
your footwork. CSU, Part. 574 23 T0L 


REAL ESTATE 
WANTED/EXCHANGE 


INTLOFHCE 
smes foa ns management, 

BeautifJ Kgh dew oporifnertt, 4 rooms 
and more. P«ro* 281 10 20. 


EXECimVES AVAILABLE 


SWE5 LADY, 39, high level racrut- 
ment experience, oonmeroot back- 
ground, pufafic refatiom, office manage- 
ment, t ro nslatof. EngTaH/ French/ ItaLcri. 
seeks new chaflenga Geneva area 
Pima write to; P.O. Bax 232, 1211 
Geneva 12. SnsOerjand. 


QUAUTY CONTROL FBtSONNB. 

Seeking European or Asian support 
portions, US or foreign based. Experi- 
enced in customer relations, all phases 
of manufacturing & quality system 
management. Write QuaSty Bar 


EXECUTIVES AVAILABLE 


EXECUI1VE SCAN0MAVUUSWB»4 
(Narwsiy, Denrmrk, Enrfand) 39, inter. 
ncAonaf experience marketing and 
contract negotiation. Bodcgroand in in- 
dustrial products and systems. I am 
biAd up your awn subwkary aver 1-5 

years, or a mo ng* yorx - fimt tnp, and 
get ytw to meet the right people. Con- 
tact Bax 15359, Herald Triime, 92521 
Neufly Codon Fironce. 

EXECUTIVE SWISS* mde, 40, orivers*. 
ty degree, mdlinguol, 16 years expo- 
nance in econotmc mseorch and gen- 
eral manogement seeks interesting po- 
sition in Geneva Write to D lR 
115034, Publiatas, CH 1211 Geneva 3 

SBflOK MANAGEMB4T censuttant, 
38, Genrnm, Dipt Kaufmaan, smgle, 
11 yean inti experience in a brood 
range of techniques, wdfam to relo- 
cate. IHT, Bob 1688, Gr. Eafienhemer 
5tr. 43. 6000 Frontfurt/W. Gerotory. 

AVARARUa UA. executive. Mideaet 
morheling e x perience. Masters Chenb- 
ad Lig i n e cr ma. Muhfciguol (mduding 
Anii? Herald Triune, Bet. E. Pirv 
darou 26, Athens, Greece. 
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ESTATE ACWCr NfflJS 
experipneed person to develop US mar- 
kets. Mast berre US contacts, travel, pre- 
fer legd background. Salary & aommis- 
non neqcxiabfc. Reply Bax 40776, IHT, 
• 63 Long Aar, London WC2. 


SECRETARIAL 
POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


BRMGUAL SECRETARY {French - 
EngfcsM urgently needed. Contact-. 
500 46 30 / 500 33 97 between 1 pm - 
5 pm, Mondays to Fridays. 


SECRETARIES AVAILABLE 


DOMESTIC 

POSITIONS AVAILABLE 

PARIS - NEUULY. Bachelor seeks j 
housekeeper. Senous young woman to • 
take Caro of a luxurious flat located . 
rendenbd area & prepare dmer pm- ( 
ties. Possible part-time. Accommodb- j 
Van in smaB flat, same bukkng. Cal 
722 94 68 only between 6>7 pm. j 


aviation 


T 


AUTOMOBILES 


ACCOUNTANT, 1980 CSAI At. gradu- 
are. US nr experience, seeks part- time 
post assisting m preparation of tax re- 
turns. Prefer ftankfuH/W'iesbqdxri otea. 
Frank Rossi, Konrod-Arrxk-Sti. A 6200 
Wiesbaden, W Ger, (0)6121-462303 




NANNY, very « 
reliable wrl free 
- 7 HtfiSi, Alder- 
252315359- 
& Mothers' Helps 
27 Grand Pa- 
182 666. 


CV. and refteenoes required. Please 
contact GENEVA. Switzerland, at teb 
28 73 66, far mterviaw immedalely, 
or send documents to MA5KA SA-, 
49, rue <kj Rhone. 1204 GB«VA For 
Weiviaw, Saturday 6th of February at 
NOGArtttan Hoto/, Geneva, from 36 pm 
with Miss V. Pkncna. For any detaih, 
contact Miss Handle at 28 73 66. 


MINERVE 


SBCS far AMBBCAN 
FIRMS in PARS: 
Engfah. Beiaav Dutch or German 
s ecretieies, knowledge of French re- 
quired. Engfish shathtni. BSngual 
lahuusrs. Write or phone: 138 Avenue 
Victor Hugo, 75116 Paris, France. TeL 
727 61 69. 




JOB openings for young women, good 


FOR AUSTRIAN SKI RESORT, 

au pair waNed far cooking & Sght 
housework. Lots of free time, faeer- 
wews Jon 28,29,30. Free x nm ec frj ety. 
leaving Feb lit far 2 months. Possfeli- 


Cal 2S6 02 55 


International Business Message Center 


ATTENTION BfJSHVtSSMBV: Publafi roar fiuchiere Mnwqgs in (he (fa International Herald Tribune; oner a third of a 
million readers teoritheide, matt of whom are In business and industry, nriH read your saessago. Just telex us Paris 613595, 
before KkOOaan. ensuring that see can tele* you back and jnmr message will appear within 48 hours. You i eQl be billed at 
US. 58.4S or local eqtueabml per Une. Yon must include complete ami verifiable billing address. 


BUSINE SS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


BUSINE SS 

OPPORTUNITIES 



SUBSTANTIAL 
SAVINGS 
AVAILABLE NOW 
ON NEW 
EUROPEAN & 
AMERICAN CARS 

Loras Stocks 

USA or spaaaT export title & plates 

AMERICA BY CAR LTD 

S3 Upper Brook St.. London W1 Y 1 PG. 
[By American Embassy) 

TeL (01)4080776. Ttih* 2W824 


AUTOMOBILES 


UROGNT SALE MBKEDGS 300 ID 
1980, immaculate condition. 
USS 14JXX) or nearest. Bax 221, Herald 
Tribune, Pedro Teerefro 8, Madrid 20 
1911 PORSCHE 924, U5 speaficcXion. 
automatic, 4000 miles, white, ofloy 
wheeti V-6 Una. 514.633. TeL 06303 
1567 Germany, between 7-9 pm. 
MERCEDES BENZ 200 280 5EL 500 
SEL Left hand drive. Tel: 01 221 0538 
/ 0543. Telex. 299967. 


AUTO SHIPPING 


TRA NS CARi Europe's largest for Cars, 
oho baggage 8> hcxnehold effects 
woridwider Contact London Wl, 
43/44 New Band St., Tel: 491 4121. 
Geneva 1219. 37/38 Ave. du Lignon. 
Tefc 96 55 II. Frankfifft, Am Suaparfc 


; AKCRAFT FOR SALE 

Executive Boema 707-1238 
HS-125-OB08 
I N5-123-700B 

; Prinopcfi only 

Contact Or. Abdul Fattoh NaTOr 
' Telex 401482 AVCOSJ 

! Jeddah, Saw* Arobra. Toll 6692628. 

I 

197B ffR OiAZBiE Stretched, Garrett 
ECU. Sperry Autopdot, Emergency 
Floats, complete specs, component 
times & price on request. Phone (2151 
439-3761, USA. 

IBOKRAFT BN Omen or. fully 
eqix p pod Inducing radar and newer* 
raws. FOB Singapore, USS 300,000. 
Contact TEL 88 88 81, Makati, PMp- 
P"”- 

HEALTH SERVICES 

BACKACHE? Put your spine m order 
and forget a B (toaut fatfaua and pain 
with o TOSTURE CURVECLKHSi 
For Infrymation coR 5S3 13 30 Pane. 

LEGAL SERVICES 


YOUNG MTBtPRETER, travel ampst- 
ran. Para 633 68 09 

’ PARIS. YOUNG LADY, PR. Excefanl 
appearance, nxil ft nguo l 5536262 
i PR YOUNG LADY, Infcnauai. ex^fad 
appearance Pans 5270191 

LOW COST FLIGHTS 

AUSTRALIA/ NZ ftcvn London Contact 
■ the ipoocfats REHO Travel 15 New 
J Oxford S»|0l| 405 8956. 404 4944 
TO USA or WORLDWIDE, contact 
your US travel agent. Arm 225 12 39 

HOLIDAYS & TRAVEL 


INHATlON-PROOf HOLIDAYS 
S®sare for 5 year* a 
LUXUKT YACHT 
thraaghlhe 

NOUDAYS AN4MT OWNBISK9 
BMtWAaNGSCHBHE 
AUenquuns 
HoUafsMoJbt 
P.OJB. 944, 04-1311 Oseeva J3. 



10, D6092 Kehterboch. Tel: 06107 
2051 . The origxial & ttR the only Tron- 
ic® Orgarmnion. 

TRANSCAR 20 roe Le Sueur. 75116 
Pori*. Tefc 500 03 0*. Me* 83 95 33. 
Antwerp 33 99 85. Cannes 39 43 44. 


SERVICES 


TRI UNGU AL RreRNA TlONAL 

INTERPSfTIR 

Especrady Srxxti American oounines. 
WoO trovelled. very good appear on c e 
and exoefart PAiUk 
Tefc London 3BP 7773 


PR/ INiaPRETBl A TOURISM GUBX. 
PteasmO preservation. Engksh/French. 
Peru 562 05 87. 


YOUNG Ml MTBmUEIBL CxceBent 
presentation. EngfaK French, Gerrocm. 
itiAan. Tel: Paris 633 91 88 
BRINGUAL BUSWE5S A traveAng of 
sfflonl. Tel: 500 58 17 Para. 

YOIMG WOMAN to oeoompnoy bun- 
ness executi ve* in Paris. 5 41 f740. 
BUSINESS INTERPRETER and tourism 
guide. Paris 774 75 65. 


CHARTS A YAUsF YACHT m Greece 
direct from owner of largess Heel m 
Europe. A m erica n nwogement ExzeL 
lent crews, sennoe. nroreenonce, oc~i 
bonded. VMef YocNl ltd., Akti TW 
ntoldeaui 22C Piraeus, Greece. TeL 
4S29571, 4529486 Tehn 213000. 

GREECE BY YACHT. MoKx/wL To 
docover 2000 rskmds at leisure. INN 
ON THE SEA. Lmlou 12. Piramn 
Greece Tefc 452 4069, Tlx: 21 1249. 

HBJAS YAdTMG. Yacht chwtem. 
Aoadenvm 28, Athens 134, Gieece 


HOTELS 

RESTAURANTS 

NIGHTCLUBS 


TUDOR HOTEL, 304 East 42nd St, New ' 
York Gty. In fathronobfa. Bast 5«*r 
Manhattan, V5 block from UN. Soigki 
from 548. doubles from $60. Telex: 
422951. Tefc BIXV522.7558 


SHOPPING 


ROSENTHAL kS 

Pme Oeoa. Crystal A Cutlery. 
Write far catalogue. 
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FOR MORE 
CLASSIFIEDS 


• Wflagwef H ere to its hwriy. 

• My furnished modern office*. 



Few France and all countries not listed below: 
181 Ave. ChaHes-de-GauMe, 92521 Neuilly Codex. 
Tel.: 747-1 2*65. Telex: 613595. 


45% -90% SHARES POR 


EASTAHUCA 

We produce 'BaUrap System Braiko', 
rating sales cor PGoxkJ. Con*xri« wv 
tersried round the gMw in r ep n u eie ii v j 
usradeaterj v buyer* write. KOOSHOP 
BRANKO, FOB 61914, Nairahi, Kenya 
(Salu agent IMC, Nairobi] for leofleb ole 



DIAMONDS 8> JEWELRY 
Export Prices Tax Free 

Open Mon. thru Sat. 'mduded 
SIDIAM MVE5TMCNT 

BfMMJtt 1509 Centre tor. fiogier, 
15th floor, 02/21B 28 Mr 
Antwerp: 58 Large 
Herentolsestr oat cQl /33 1362 



When m Rome 
PALAZZO AIVHABRO 
Luxury u partment house with fixrahed 
flab, avretahle far 1 week and more 
from SM a 

Phanei 6794325, 67934S1. 

Write Vto dal Velabro 16. 

00186 Come. 


PARIS AREA FURNISHED 


BBS 


EXECUTIVE 
POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


Ott* GAS B4VBTORS SOUGHT far 
198? erpfaraeai pra grom. Privoie 
raptarcrian firm operating in Mdsbntv 
n and Louakaw. Reply tor Sunbelt 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


GREAT BRITAIN 


LONDON MAYFAIR, hy Pjntr. 1 
bedroom horary apartment, t^r reno- 
wotad. risrt 11 an. to 3 pm. 2SH Jan. 
thru W Feb. No og«nt»- Flat 3d 
Berkeley Howe. May H®- 
SUKKBT. Un fa r ra hed hOUSA^ quiet. 4 


563 25 60. 




TAX FREE CARS 

FOR IMMEDIATE DEUVStt - 

RAPPORT INT. GROUP 

6670 Park fee 
London, England 
Tel: 01 4910845 
Telex. 8813663 


500 SO. new, astrahiW. leather blue. 


• Mafeox. tele p hon e and 
telex srorice* 

• Secretories hourly 

• Fuly equipped office* 

C.LIJ. 

60 Avenue de la Grande Aanee 
75017 PAJBS. TeL m 574 23 19 
Telex 660261. 


LONDON BUSINESS ADDRESS/ 
PHONE/TELEX. Exeauitin. Suite 66. 
87 Regent St, WJ. Tel- 4397094. 
PRESTIGE BOND ST. or OXFORD ST. 
Addre»/mail service from 
E 1 JO/week. Tel: 01 499 S794 
CANNES. AAoil - Max - phone ■ typmg, 
MesKMiKL 33 rue Bivauae Napoleon. 
Tel: [93)48 51 11. 

ZURK34 fi ANSWERMG SBtVfGE, 
IMPETUS. Torgane 3. T: 252 76 21 . 


BIROPORT TAX FREE CARS 
AB make*. Cal far free catalog. 
Box 12011. Rotterdam Airport. Holland 
Ttd 010423077. Tlx- KOtTePCAR NL 


B/HOPC 

AUSTRIA! MdLun Wtfr, co 
OWG, Wo tee* 16, IJJld Vrnn. 
«>.TeL. 526 39/ or 541 506. 
Telex. 74434. 

BELGIUM B LUXEMBOURG: 

Arthur Manner, 6 Rue Loua Hy- 
mans, 1060 Brussels. T«[. ; 

rJSi'A.2- T( 4 ex ' amx. 

GERMANY; Far whioMin 
oontoo the Preft office, fijrod- 

verlwng contact Honk June or 
Ram Ohff I.N.T., Grow Es- 
granhetmef Strasse, 43. D 6000 
Fronkfijrtr Main Tel: 2S367& 
_ Jgje*. 41 6721 , IH T D. 

GRBOE « CYPRUS; J.C Brww 
Km, Pjndarou 26. Athens Tel 
36 1 8397. -3602421. Tele- 
216344 B SGL 

ITALY: Antomo Sambrona, M Via 
defla Merced* 00187 Ifane 
Telex 610161 

MIHBUNK: Arnold Teeung. 
AJfoni Gtivn, Prof. Tufauuici! 17. 
101B GZ Amsterdam, fat; 020. 
3 636 IS. Tele.- 13133. 
POA1UGAL: Rita Ambai, 32 Rua 
^“^ra^VerdB, Lain,. Tel: 
672793 & 662544. 
SCANDMAVIAr far uhurito- 
now con tact the Para office For 
ratwertliing only contact Emma 
Raich in London Tel • 
01836 4802. Telex. ?«0Q9 
5PAIN; Alfredo UmiauH Samtien- 
to, ibena Mart 1. 6D, Pedro 
Tmseua 8. Madrid 20 Tef. : 
455 2891-4553306 TW- 46172 
COYAt 46156 COYAE. 
SWITZERLAND: Guy Vqn Thuyne 
and Manhdl \Mdter, Let V««'. 
15 Chenn Davsl, 10Q9 ftfa.- 
Lautanne. Tel. (0311 29-5&-94L 
Me.- 2572? GVr'cM. 


U NTTH? tQ N OOOM: Per Mb- 
•ejpfafti contact the fall 
office. For odvertiunn only am- 
t«t. Emma tosh I.HJ. 63 Long 
Acre. Ionian, WC2E9W Tel, 
01 836480?. Telex. 2620)9. 

omats 

HONG KONG; C Cheney ft Ajso 
ontst ltd . 506 Or Pa Commer- 
cial Balding, IS 20 lyndhurtt 
Terrace, Carnal, Hcxu Krm 
Tel- 5.420906 Telex. 630 f*. 

BRAE: Dan EhWh 23 htonadn 
Sheet, PO Box 11297. Tel Awu 
Tel- h«S8n & T47N4 Tde. 
34lUflBXTV H EYT6376 
JAPAN; Tadash taxi Meika 5<des 
Jcnan Ik.. Tamuiocho hrikfna, 
341 4. Stwnbaih. Mmofa-llu. To- 

sfiiog- 25464 u - 

UBANON, JORDAN, 5YIW, 
IRAQ a EGYPT: WgU Alt:. 
TAMAMSAL PO Box 11668. 
Benut Tel . Hama 341457 Tel. 
burwek. 33S32 Tefa.. 20417 It. 

SINGAPORE. MALAYSIA: take 
Sebastian, take Serial run Alien- 
ate* Inc. 7 ore 4 National Start 
jxe Kflfang, Smaapcxe 1439. 
Tel. 44? 4697 ijKRsnWa. 

Cable. MKEA05 SINGAPOBE. 
SOUTH AFRICA; Robin A Hw 
tesnd Infaiiqfcuita) Mi W 
tMenltaves, PO 9o« 4.145. 
Wtawrathuio 3000 IN,. 29 
8217 Telex. %4013 

U.SjA.: Sandy O'Hara, trim motion- 
al Hmald Trnbune 444 Madaoa 
Ave, New lak 10022 TeL 
Kl^lSNQ. 





















































































